. «elution which © will. be 
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Senate Postpones 
Vote on Disputed 
Clauses in Tariff 


Disagreement With House on 
Procedure to Be Followed 





Puts Consideration Over 


Until May 19 
Plan to Kill Measure 





Is Charged on Floor’ 





Senator Smoot Will Submit 
Resolution for Compromise 


On Export Debenture and | 


Flexible Tariff 





Action by the Senate on the export de- 
benture and flexible tariff amendments 

to the Hawley-Smoot bill (H. R. 2667) 
was postponed May 16 until May 19 
because of a temporary disagreement 
with the House as to the procedure to 
be followed. 

Following a meeting of the tariff con- 
ferees in the morning ef May 16, at 
which the House Conference Committee 
refused to return to their body and sub- 
mit another report, declaring that it 
would reopen the conference settlement 
already approved, Senator Smoot (Rep.), 


of Utah? Finance Committee chairman, | 


took the only other course open to him 
and introduced a resolution (S. Res. 270) 
which, if adonted, will permit a compro- 
mise on the flexible and debenture pro- 
visions. 


Resolution to Be Opposed 


This resolution reads as follows: 
“Resolved, that it is the sense of the 


Senate that the majority members of the | 
Conference Committee on the part of | 


the Senate on the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
be relieved from the promise made by 


them that no agreement in conference on | 


the export debenture or flexible tariff 


would be made until opportunity was | 
afforded in the Senate for a separate | 


vote on such items.” 

In accordance with the decision reached 
May 15, Senator Simmons (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, stated 
erally that the minority will probably 
offer a substitute for the Smoot reso- 
in -the negative 

rather than the affirmative. That is, 

the minority substitute, instead of di- 

recting that the conferees be relieved of 

their pledge, will state that they “be not” 
a relieved. 
7 Plan to Kill Bill Charged 

“I shall call it up on Monday next 
immediately after the Senate meets,” 
Senator Smoot said upon submitting his 
proposal. In reply to questions of Sen- 
ator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, Mr. 
Smoot said he would have no objection 
to voting separately on the debenture 
and flexible amendments. 

Senator Smoot’s action followed an 
earlier discussion on the _ Senate 
floor precipitated by Senator Simmons 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, ranking 
minority member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. In this discussion, Mr. Simmons 
and Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi, also a conferee, both declared 
that the course of action of the House 
conference committee indicated that the 
majority leaders, “in some mysterious 
way,” are trying “to kill” the bill. This 
contention was denied by Senator Smoot 
who declared that ih his opinion a ma- 
jority of the Senate is for the bill. 

Shortly after the Senate convened, 
Senator Simmons asked Mr. Smoot the 


o 
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Governor of Arizona 


Replies to Mr. Wilbur 


Secretary’s Stand on Boulder 
Dam Contracts Criticized 





State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, May 16. 

Reiterating previous charges of undue 
haste in negotiating Boulder Dam power 
and water contracts with California in- 
terests, Governor John C. Phillips in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, mailed May 15 and 
made public by the governor May 16, 
declares it ill becomes a high govern- 
mental officer to take upon himself func- 
tions of lecturing, admonishing and 
reprimanding a sovereign State and its 
people. The letter is in answer to one 
written to Governor Phillips by the Sec- 
retary May 9. (The full text of Sec- 
retary Wilbur’s letter was published in 
the issue of May 16.) : 

Secretary Wilbur is censured for his 
“insinuations” that facts have been 
withheld from Arizona citizens, and is 
advised by the governor that if Congress 
knew the facts as intelligent Arizonians 
know them “denial of the eppropristion 
which you have requested would be a 
foregone conclusion.” 


The governor also asserts that the peo- 


ple of Arizona are skeptical of the Sec- 
retary’s claim of safeguarding the rights 
of their State in the contracts, and the 


further claims of benefits to be derived | 
He declares Arizona never | 
has been invited to participate in any | 


therefrom. 


power hearings, but merely was advised 
such hearings were scheduled. 


Arizona, the governor declares, is not | 


impressed or alarmed by the reminder 
of the Secretary in his letter of the dis- 
criminatory and coercive features of the 
act, but is quite aware of the provision 
which purports to make her pay for 
irrigation water while at the same time 


requiring Arizona water to be delivered | 


free for irrigation in California. 


These provisions are characterized as | 


trageously unjust and unconstitu- 
tYonal, the governor says, and no fear is 


4) It that they will ever be enforced dur- | |’ 
ng 


Secretary Wilbur’s administration, o 
any other. . 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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Higher Marriage Rate Shown 





For One-third of United States 





And District 


| P 


but not in as large a proportion. 


53.8 to 74.1 per 1,000, can be partly 


sons getting married to secure a lic 
ceremony, it was explained. 





Casbah Resolution 
To Suspend Railway 
Mergers Is Debated 


|Senator Hawes Leads Oppo- 
sition to Consideration of 
Measure by Senate as ‘Af- 
front to House’ 














| 


An effort by Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, to get before the Senate his 
resolution (S. J. Res. 161) prohibiting 
certain railroad consolidations, failed to 
reach a decision May 16, with Senator 
Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, leading the 
opposition to the motion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee chairman. 

The Senate adjourned over the week- 
}end with the Couzens motion to proceed 


|May 19 further debate will be tempo- 
rarily interrupted by the tariff conference 
report. 

Senator Couzens made his motion when 


lof business of the majority steering 
committee, The measure is on the Sen- 
ate calendar with the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee which considered it 
divided 9 to 9. 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
déciared that he opposed enactment of 
the resolution because it represented the 
minority views of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, that it would be an 
“affront to the House,” which is now 
conducting complete hearings on the 
holding companies question with a view 
to legislation, and that the resolution 
would not help the unemployment situa- 
tion, but would serve to increase unem- 
ployment by stopping construction and 
preventing growth of transportation. 

With reference to the short line roads’ 
|opposition to the measure, 


would be made to suffer by its enact- 
ment, since the resolution stops all con- 
golidations, “good or bad.” He said that 
the greatest opposition to consolidation 
was aimed at the proposed Great North- 
ern-Northern Pacific consolidation, 

“This egnsolidation might have fur- 
nished grounds for fear,” he said, but he 
added that it has been made clear that 
this consolidation 
number of contingencies which must bé 
met to the satisfaction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before the merger 
will be authorized. 

Declaring that the resolution holds up 
all consolidations, Mr. Hawes said that 
the resolution offers no assurance that 
legislation shall be enacted to correct 
any evils which may exist. 

Senator Couzens’ Answer 

With reference to the holding com- 
pany question, Senator Hawes declared 
that the House, before the Couzens res- 
olution was introduced, had begun a full 
investigation of the question to obtain 
information as a basis for legislation. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated, and expert advisers were 
employed, and hearings are now being 
conducted, he said. “If the House had 
wanted this suspension, it would have 
made the request,” he said, terming the 
resolution as “discourteous” to the 
House. 

Senator Couzens declared that the 
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with the consolidation resolution still | 
pending, but with the prospect that on) 


‘ . . { 
his resolution was reached in the order 


Senator | 
Hawes declared that the short lines} 


is dependent on a/Bureau, Department of Commerce. 


Divorce Remains Practically Stationary in 1929 as 
Recorded in Census Returns for 15 States 


of Columbia 


‘ 


RELIMINARY reports from one-third of the United States show_that 
there was an increase of the marriage rate in 1929, while the aver- 
age divorce rate in these States remained practically the same as in 
1928, it was stated orally, May 16, on behalf of the Bureau of the Census. 

In'12 States and the District of Columbia the marriage rate increased. 
In 9 States and the District of Columbia the divorce rate increased, 


Contrary to general expectation, the State of Nevada, which includes 
the City of Reno, showed the largest increase in the marriage rate, while 
a decline in the divorce rate was reported. This large increase, from 


attributed to diversion of couples to 


Nevada by the recently enacted law in California that requires all per- 


ense, several days in advance of the 


+ The District of Columbia showed an 


increase in both the marriage rate and 
the divorce rate. The marriage rate de- 
creased and the divorce rate increased in 
Florida, South Dakota, and Michigan. 


Those States showing an increase in 
the marriage rate last year were: New 
| Mexico, Oregon, Arkansas, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming and Nevada, and the District of 
Columbia. All showed an increase in the 
divorce rate, except New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, Wyoming, Wis- 
consin and Nevada. 

Annulments in these 16 States de- 
creased from 467 in 1928 to 443> last 
year, it was said, but as neither New 
York nor California is included in this 
list, it is not indicative of the trend 
throughout the country, as these two 
States reported more than one-half of all 
the annulments in the United States, in 
the last report issued by the Bureau. This 
large number of annulments in these 
States can be partially explained, it was 
said, by the difficulty and inconvenience 
|of securing a divoree under the existing 
| statutes. This has a tendency also to in- 
crease the divorce rate in the neighbor- 
ing States, it was said, as in South Caro- 
jlina, which is the only State in the 
| Union that does not have a divorce law, 
causes an increase in that rate in North 
| Carolina and Georgia. 

In 1928 the marriage rate in the United | 
| States as a whole was lower than, the 
preceding year, while the divorce rate 
was higher, it was stated, but if the 
trend at the present time continues, the 
reverse will be shown. This cannot be 
| stated definitely, it was pointed out, 

| ~ More than 90 per cent 6f the returns 
;are expected to be in ., July 1, it was 
said, but it will probably be September 
before the remaining 10 can be made 
public and the rates for the whole coun- 
try can .be computed. 





| 





Volume of Business 
Increases for Week 





Check Payments Show Gain 
Over Period Last Year 





The volume of business in the country 
| during the week ended May 10, as indi- 
|cated by check payments outside of New 
| York City, was greater than for the cor- 
responding week a year ago, according 
to an oral statement, May 16, in behalf 
of the survey of current business, Census 


The volume of check payments during 
the week ended May 10 was 1.2 per cent 
|greater than the corresponding week of 
|last year. The only other week thus far 
this year to show an increase over a 
|year ago was the week ended Jan. 11 
which recorded a gain of 5.2 per cent 
over the corresponding week of 1929, it 
was stated. 
| The volume of check payments re- 
| corded excludes New York City in order 
|to get away from the “violent fluctua- 
| tions” ‘caused by the stock market activi- 


Sn it was explained. 








The following figures show the vol- 
jume of check payments for the two 
| weeks of the year which have recorded 
|increases over a year ago: Week ended 
|May 10, 1930, $6,209,000,000; week 
jended May 11, 1929, $6,133,000,000; in- 
crease during 1930 over 1929 amounted 
to $76,000,000, or 1.2 per cent. 

Week ended Jan. 11, 1930, $7,417,000,- 
1000; week ended Jan. 12, 1929, $7,051,- 
| 000,000; increase during 1930 oyer 1929 
‘amounted to $366,000,000, or 5.2 per 
icent. 






































Art in Products 
Expands Demand 


vv 

Mr. Lamont Stresses Need 

Of Beauty in Design 

v . 

(THE growing importance of art 

in commerce as exemplified in 
the increasing attention on the 
part of manufacturers to improve 
the appearance of products was 
emphasized by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, in 
an address May 16 before the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Federation of Arts in Washington. 

Mr. Lamont said that more and 
mote people are realizing the as- 
sociation of art to everyday life 
and that this association is mani- 
festing itself in the minds of de- 
signers and producers of merchan- 
dise. The incorporation of beauty 
through color and form into the 
products of our industry should in 
crease the market for our goods; 
he said. 





Level Trend in Coal Output 
Ascribed. to Fue 


| Efficiency 





Power Specialist Says In- 
creased Use of Oil and 
Gas Also Factors 





Increased fuel ‘efficiency and expanded 
| utilization of fuel oil and gas, rather 
than development of hydroelectric plants, 
| have been the chief factors responsible 
for the comparatively level trend of coal 
production since the World War, the 
chief of the power resources section of 
the Geological Survey, A. H. Horton, 
stated orally May 15 at the Department | 
| of the Interior. 


Whereas in 1902 it required about 
7 pounds of coal to produce a kilowatt 
hour of electricity at public utility plants, 
last year 1.69 pounds produced a kilo- 
watt hour, Mr. Horton said. In 1928 it 
took 1.76 pounds. This saving of .07 
pound or 1% ounces of coal from 1928 
to 1929 amounted to 2,200,000 tons of 
coals representing a financial saving of | 
$9,000,000, it was pointed out. 

The increased efficiency thus indicated 
|is also forcibly shown, said Mr. Horton, | 
| by noting thgt the increase in output of 
| electricity by the use of fuels from 1928 | 
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For Motor Taxation 





Bureau of Standards Works on 
Uniform System for States 
To Spread Levies 





A uniform system of rating motor ,ve- 
hicles for taxation, each State being per- 
mitted to select its own rates, is being 
investigated by the Bureau of Standards 
in cooperation with the State of Con- 
necticut, Director George K. Burgess, of 
the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stated orally May 16. | 

Mr. Burgess pointed out that the in- 
vestigation sought to find a simple 
method of distributing total tax levy, 
determined by the State, among the va- 
rious classes of vehicles and the units 
within a class as nearly as possible ac- 
cording to the amount and character of 
each vehicle’s use of the streets and 
highways. 

The major factors involved in a vehi- 
cle’s use of the roads were considered to 
be (1) the weight of the loaded vehicle; 
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Volume of Business 
In Minneapolis Area 


Is Said to Show Gain 


Trade Was Less in April! 
Than in 1929; Price De-| 
clines Noted by Federal 
Reserve Bank 








Minneapolis, Minn., May 16.—A greater 
volume of business in April than in 
March, but slightly less than during 
April, 1929, is reported for the Ninth 
Federal reserve district by. the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. The pre- 
liminary survey of agricultural and busi- 
ness conditions. in the district prepared 
by the bank follows in full text: 

The district volume of business in 
April was somewhat smaller than the | 
volume in April lagt year, but was on a} 
higher level than in March, after allow- 
ing for seasonal variations. 

Rural Check Clearings Smaller 

Debits to individual accounts were as 
large in April+as in the corresponding 
month. last ye with Minneapolis and 
St. Paul report#¥¢ increases and all other 
portions of the district réporting de- 
creases, ranging from 1 per cent in the 
dairying region to 17 per cent in the 
mining and lumber areas and at South 
St. Paul. The country check clearings 
index was 7 per cent smaller in April 
than a year ago. , 

Electric power consumption and de- 
partment-store sales showed increases in 
April, as compared with the same month 
last year, but decreases as compared 
with a year ago occurred in freight car- 
loadings, postal receipts, building permits 
and contracts and flour and _linssed 
product shipments. 

The increase in department store 
sales over the volume a year ago was 
partly due to the later date of Easter, 
which caused most of the pre-Easter 
buying to fall in April this:year and in 
March a year ago. 

The estimated cash income to farmers 
from the marketing of cash crops, hogs 
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Exports of Aircraft 
Exceed Home Sales| 


Shipments During First Quar- 
ter Were Less Than in 1929 


United States’ exports of aeronautical 
products during the first quarter of 1930 
were less in value than in the same 
period last year, but it is believed that 
the overseas sales of United States’ air- 
craft during the first three months of 
this year were greater than actual sales 
in the domestic market, it was stated 
orally May 16, by Leighton W. Rogers, 
chief of the aeronautics trade division, | 
Department of Commerce. 

Aircraft parts exports was the only 
item showing an increase, which indi- | 
cates, it was said, that in spite of the 
fact that there has been a decrease in 
the exports of aircraft and engines, this | 
country is receiving the benefit of former | 
sales of aircraft by the sale of new parts. 

A reduction of $217,858 is shown in 
aircraft sales to foreign countries dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1930 over the 
same period in 1929, it was stated. This 
decrease is represented by 13 planes, and | 
covers sales to 17 countries. While the | 
total sales decreased during this period 
export figures show that these countries 
are buying better planes. It is also 
shown, it was pointed out, that the to- 
tal sales to individual countries has not 
decreased greatly. Sales to several 
countries amounted to a great deal more 
during the first quarter of 1930 than in 
the same period last year, it was stated. 

Anvincrease about 8 per cent in the 
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Broker’s Books on Dealings 
Of Bishop Cannon Opened 





Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, | 


Chairman of the Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee investigating lobbying, stated 
orally May 16 that he had requested of 


| the Federal district attorney, Charles H. 


Tuttle, of New York, access to corre- 
spondence and‘records in his possession 
relating to transactions of Bishop James 
Cannon Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, with the brokerage house 
of Kable & Company. 

Senator Caraway later made public a 
telegram from Mr. Tuttle as follows: 
“Answering your wire yesterday, have 
conferred with the Department of Jus- 
tice and I assent to examination re- 
quested.” 


‘Mr. Tarver Suggests Polls by 


| Columbia, declared: “It is of interest to 


ithat the Digest could not afford to be | 
| otherwise than fair.” 


| with it such conviction of unconscionable 
| fraud and unfairness that it ought to be 


| of the thinking people of the Nation. By | 


|the District of Columbia, with, the fol- | 


Opposed in House! 


Charge of Irregularity in 
Vote of Magazine Discuss-| 


ed and Claim Made Senti- 
ment Is Fairly Indicated 








Balloting of Clerical 
Groups Is Questioned 





Periodicals May Not Be 
Fairly Conducted and De- 
signed to Influence Public 


Polls of prohibition sentiment by mag- 
azines and newspapers were criticized 
and defended in the House May 16. 


Among participants in the debate were 
Representatives Tarver (Dem.), of Dal- 
ton, La., and Hare (Dem.), of Saluda, 
S. C., who criticized the polls, partic- 
ularly that being conducted by the Lit- 
erary Digest; and Representatives La- 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, and 
Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., who 
expressed opposite views. 

Mr. Tarver, calling attention to figures 
reported in the Literary Digest poll from 
Protestant ministers of the District of 





know whether newspaper and magazine 
poils being taken in an apparent effort 
to influence the public mind are being 
fairly taken or are mere fraudulent ef- 
forts to bring about the desired results.” 
Poll Taken by Clergy id 

Mr. Tarver said that the Literary Di-| 
gest poll had attracted great attention 
“because so many people have the idea 


He added: “A re- 
cent feature of the Digest poll carries | 


printed in the Record and called as | 
forcefully as possible to the attention | 


its issue of May 3, 1930; the Digest pre- 
tended to have polled the clergymen of 


lowing result: For enforcement, 42; for | 
modification, 38; for repeal, 234. 

“The Protestant pastors of the Piste 
of’ Coltimbia~ were “inicensed “at 
conducted a poll of their own. They) 
found on interviewing all the Protestant 
pastors of the District that 109 of them 
had received ballots of which number the | 
following had voted in the way indicated: 
For enforcement, 87; for modification, 8; 
for repeal, blank; unknown, 2. Of all 
the Protestant ministers, those who had 
received ballots and those who had not, 
the sentiment was found to be: For en- 
forcement, 188; for modification, 8, and 
for repeal, blank.” 

Race Division 
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Rating Plan Sought! Prohibition Poll |U#lity Is Ordered 
Is Endorsed and | 


Cc. 


To Justify Merger 





New York Applies New Law} 


Requiring Proof of Bene- 
fit to Public 


State of New York: 
Albany, May 16. 


The Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 


; tion must produce actual evidence that 
| the corporation’s, proposed absorption of 
the Mohawk Hudson Power Corporation | 


is in the interest of the public before it 
will receive the approval of th 
service commission, according td an or- 
der issued by the commission May 16. 
This is the first application of a re- 
cent legislative amendment to the public 


service commission law enacted by the | 


recent session. Under the law prior to 


its amendment, the order discloses, it | 


was necessary only to establish to ‘the 
satisfaction of the commission tiat the 
elimination of a holding company or any 
other corporate entity between an oper- 


ating company and the actual owner of | 
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Data on Accidents 


To Planes Requested 


In Senate Resolution 





Measure Requires Secretary 
Of Commerce to Give Re- 


port on All Mishaps Since 
May 20, 1926 


The Senate on May 16, by a vote of 42 
to 23, adopted the Bratton resolution (S. 
Res. 206)’ calling on: the Secretary of 
Commerce to furnish the Senate full in- 
formation respecting each aircraft acci- 
dent which has occurred since May 20, 
1926.’ 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
voting first against the resolution, later 
changed his vote to the affirmative, in 





order that he may later ask for recon- | 


sideration. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, explained that under the terms of 
the air commerce aet, the Secretary of 
Commerce is required to investigate, re- 
Senate all infor- 
aécidents of. air- 


Third Mandate Ignored 

“T have no compl<int with the adminis- 
tration with reference to the first two 
mandates,” he declared. “I believe the 
Secretary has investigated and made 
complete records of his findings as re- 
quired by the act, but the third he has 
openly disregarded, because his failure 
to do so has been called to his attention 
time and time again.” 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 


craft. 


|cut, author of a bill authorizing the Sec- 


Mr. Tarver explained that he referred |retary of Commerce to subpoena wit- 
only to the white Protestant ministers. | nesses for the investigation of accidents, 
He added that it could not properly be | Said the air commerce act does not give 
presumed that colored preachers and|the Secretary power to subpoena wit- 


Catholic priests who may have been! 
polled voted solidly against enforcement. | 

Representative Schafer asked why he | 
did not include a poll of the colored min- | 
isters. Mr. Tarver said he did not have | 


nesses, and all information now in the 

hands of the Secretary was obtained only 
through a promise of confidence. 
Difficult Task Foreseen 

The Connecticut Senator added that 


it, but that he was confident they would | the resolution would involve some 3,300 


support prohibition. 

Representative LaGuardia said he was | 
sure that “no fair-minded man present 
can brush aside the poll taken by the 
Literary Digest on the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Georgia.” 
“Town after town, according to that poll, 
has registered overwhelmingly dry, and 
the standing of the Literary Digest in 
this country and its desire to do that 
which the Members of Congress have 
not the courage to do, and get a real 
expression of opinion, stands out against 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Georgia,” he said. 

“I challenge the accuracy of the vote 
or poll submitted by the gentleman from 
Georgia,” he said. 

Representative Hare (Dem.), of Sa- 





| accidents. 


The work required in gather- 
ing this information and placing it in 
report form, he said, will require the 


jentire time of one person for at least 
|a@ year. 


“This“resolution will seriously inter- 


|fere with the work of the aviation office,” 


he declared. 
The Bratton resolution follows in full 
text: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Com-| 


merce be, and he is hereby, requested to 


|furnish the Senate full information re- 
| specting each aircraft accident which 


has occurred since May 20, 1926, of 
which he has a record, including therein, 


|} among other things, the names of per- 
| sons involved, specifying whether pilots 
|or passengers, the date and place, the 


luda, S. C., told the House that one of | make and model of plane, the name, 


his constituents had received three bal- | model 
lots from the Literary Digest and that | complete findings of the Department as | 


|to primary and/or contributing causes 
'of such accident. 
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Cultural Effects of Broadcasts 
To Be Tested in Isolated Homes 





| Office of Education to Install 


Donated Sets in 100 
Mountain Families 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The United States Office of Education | 


will install 100 radio sets in 
mountain homes that have little or no) 
contact with the outside world, to ascer- | 
tain what are the cultural effects of this | 
medium of education, it was announced 
by the Department of the Interior in a 
statement made public May 16. A pur- 
pose of the experiment is to find out if 
radio can take the place of reading as a 
means of contact otherwise impossible. 


As an educational experiment the un- 
dertaking is unique, the specialist in 
adult education, L. R. Alderman, stated 
orally in explaining its significance. It 
is one of the most concrete and truly 
scientific approaches to the correlation 
of radio and education in its widest 
meaning yet attempted, he said. 


Changes Are Visible 


When the educator can go into a home, 
isolated from the outside world for gen- 
erations, where no one can read and 
write, and see what changes are wrought 
in its habits and outlook through music 
and the spoken word coming direct from 
points of highest civilization, he has 
a laboratory of sociological research of 
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Launching Viewed 
As Trade Impetus 


7 70 


‘Oriente’ Described as 


‘Last Word’ in Ships 
v 
[THE launching of the new Ward 
liner “Oriente” at Newport 
News, Va., May 15, was hailed as 
further evidence of the willingness 
of American shipping to accept the 


challenge of foreign nations by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral, W. Irving Glover, in an oral 
statement May 16. 
Sister ship of the “Morro Cas- 


tle,” the “Oriente” is of 11,300 
gross tons and .was. characterized 
by Mr. Glover as the “last word” 
in marine architecture. She will 
be used on the New, York-Havana 
route and will be ready for service 
in the Winter trade. 

“It is another step in the pro- 
gram which America is carrying 
eut under the Jones-White law,” 
MY. Glover remarked. “The occa- 
sion comes not a day too soon, for 





the competition is growing rapidly 
between our shipping and foreign 
nations,” he said. 





“TJ 
allowed so full and broad a scope 
to combat error.” 


public | 








President of the United States, 





Neruisers 





NDER no other system of 


government has reason been 


—James K. Polk, 
1845—1849 
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Admiral Bristol 


Says Navy Board — 3 
Opposes Treaty 


UnanimousOpposition Based 


On Belief That It Favors i: 


Great Britain and Japan, 
He Tells Committee 





Cruiser Restrictions 
Unfair, He Declares 





Admiral Jones Testifies That 
Naval Requirements of 
United States Demand Ships 
Of Great Sea Endurance 





The General Board of the Navy is 
unanimously opposed to the London 
naval treaty, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations was told on May 16 
by Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
General Board. 

Admiral Bristol based his opposition 
on the belief that the treaty did not give 


the United States parity with Great 
Britain and that it did not maintain the 
5-3 ratio with Japan. 
Two Senators Deny Claim 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
and Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, delegates to the London conference, 
took exception to Admiral Bristol’s state- 


| ments. : 


Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones, retired, 
appeared before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and later was questioned at 
length before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Senators Reed and Robin- 
son quoted from a memorandum of the 
General Board, which Admiral Jones said 
he had helped to prepare, putting the 
General Board on record in favor of 18 
carrying 6-inch guns. They 
wanted to know why Admiral Jones had 
said in the previous day that he was 
against building any cruisers of 6-inch 
guns, when the General Board at one 
time had favored that type. 

Admiral Bristol told the Committee 


and for the General Board. He said that 
its members had discussed the treaty an 
had come to a unanimous: agree: 

Policy Begun in 1922 ~ 

The General Board began outli 
the present United States naval policy 
as far back as 1922, ‘Admiral Bristol 
said, and has followed it consistently 
ever since. This called for new capital 
ship construction to maintain parity 
with Great Britain, 16 8-inch cruisers 
and the building of no small or 6-inch 
cruisers. 

“The United States must exercise its 
sovereign right to build such ships as 
it desires within categories,” Admiral — 
Bristol maintained. Continuing he said: 

“Thus, the expanieale by the London 
treaty would be less than the five-year 
building program by about $285,000,000 
but in 1935 we should have scrapped 8 
battleships, having 15 remaining of 
which 5 would be of the latest desi 
and new battleships instead of 15 old 
ships. Also we would have 21 8-inch 
gun cruisers, the type we need, instead 
of 18, and a number of 6-inch cruisers 
which are not suited to our needs. Also 
the categories, destroyers and submar- 
ines, would be in a better condition. 

Eight-Inch Guns Favored 

“The records of the General Board 
show that since 1921 one of the military 
characteristics recommended from year 
to year for cruisers for the United 
States fleet has been 8-inch guns. 


Board were arrived at by extended in- 
vestigations conducted and deliberated 
upon by the officers of the highest stand- 
ing in the Navy with exhaustive and ae- 
cumulating .evidence from large, num- 
bers of other like officers of all kinds of 
knowledge and practical experience. 
“Thus for over seven years the United 
States has had a consistent and almost 


|} unvaried policy which was based upon 


the evidence and best minds of our 
Navy. 

“Can anyone doubt that the recom- 
mendations of the General Board and the 
United States naval policy whic hguides 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7] 


Mr. Dawes Not Called 











President Says 





Britain, Charles G. Dawes, will ret 
shortly to the United States to attend? 
meetings in Chicago in connection wit 
the world’s fair, to be held there 
1932, in arranging for which he has be 
active. 

This statement was made orally 
16, by President Hoover at the Wh 
House. The Ambassador’s return © 
nothing whatever to do with the Lond 
naval treaty, Mr. Hoover said, 

The Seretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, called a special press confe 
late in the day to state orally that the 
was “a foolish story around” that 
Dawes was returning to appear 
Senate committees concerning the 
He asserted that he wanted to den 





reports with emphasis. , 
Neither he nor President Hoover had 
any information, he said, that the : 
bassador was planning a trip home unti 
later in the Summer. At that time, } 
Stimson said, Mr. Dawes desired to vis 
Chicago in connection with plans for thi 
world’s fair. 
Ambassador Dawes has not asked pe 
mission to come back to the Unit 
States. He is not at liberty to ' 
post without requesting permisgi 
the Department of State, Mr. 
explained. x 








To Confer on Treaty 


Ambassador | 
Will Return on Other Business — 

































that he was testifying both for himself ~ ; 


ee, PO eal 






“The recommendations of the General 


The American Ambassador to Great # 
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Require. Returning 
urist to State Actual 












































By F. X. A, Eble 

Commissioner of Customs 
Customs Service is one of the old- 
institutions in the Federal Govern- 
It was established in July, 1789. 
istoms employes, nearly 10,000 in num- | 
, are scattered in 47 customs districts | 
oughout the United States, Alaska, | 
wali, Porto Rico, and the Virgin | 

nds. ~ : 
The total amount of customs revenue 

last year was in excess of $602,- 
. A very small portion, $4,260,- 
000; was collected as duty on articles 
brought in by tourists frop foreign coun- 
‘tries in their baggage. Notwithstanding 
‘the comparatively small amount collected 
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to the traveling public. 











port improvement committee, composed 
of leading citizens of New York City. 
is committee is now studying the vari- 
ous problems confronting us there and 
has already made some splendid recom- 
mendations, one of which is that several 
of our most efficient officers sail at early 
dates on the larger steamers for one ex- 
perimental round trip for the purpose 
of assisting passengers in the _prepara- 
tion of their baggage declarations. 


To Supply Information 


These officers will in no way interfere 
with passengers nor will they attempt 
to ascertain what passengers have in 
their possession, but will merely func- 
tion as information bureaus; and, at the 
“same time, secure data that will be help- 
ful in meeting the general requirements 
of the traveling public. It is hoped that 
passengers will feel free to consult these 
officers and seek their advice in the prep- 
aration of the baggage declarations. 

The preparation of the baggage decla- 
ration is frequently the source of un- 
necessary worry to the returning tourist. 
I am pleased to state that new baggage 
declaration blank forms have been pre- 
pared which are simplified in various 
ways. These forms are distributed by 
the pursers on the steamers. 


Our new baggage declarations require 
that passengers state the prices actually 
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_ from this source, we feel that we should | 
eonstantly strive to improve our service | 


Secretary Mellon recently appointed a| 


| United 


THE SENATE convened at noon, + 
- May 16. Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, placed in the Record an ad- 
vertisement from a Pennsylvania 
newspaper by Senator Grundy (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself, in which he stated that 
within three months of entering the 
Senate he had “smashed the Demo- 
cratic-Progressive coalition,” and in- 
sured a tariff bill offering some meas- 
ure of protection. 

Senator Norris, as chairman of th 
Judiciary Committee, introduced a 
resolution for an additional appropria- 
tion of $3,500 for expenses of the 
lobby investigating subcommittee. 

There was a discussion of the tariff 
conference participated in by Sena- 
tors Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Simmons 
(Dem.). of North Carolina, and Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 1.) 

A 


HE ®ENATE then took up the legis- 
lative calendar, beginning_with a 
police and fire department pay bill for | 
the District of -Columbia, which was 
brought up on a motion\ by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York. 
a 
GENATOR SMOOT (Rep.), of Utah, 
chairman of the conferees on the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667), introduced a 
resolution asking that the Senate con- | 
ferees be relieved of their promise in 
—regard to the export debenture and 
flexible provisions. He announced 
that he would call up the resolution 
May 19. (Full text of the resolution 
appears on page 1.) 

The bill relating to salaries in the 
District of Columbia fire and police 
departments was passed without a 
record vote. 

Upon motion of Senator Bratton 
(Dem.) of New Mexico,’ consideration 
was begun of a resolution (S. Res. 
206) requesting from the Secretary 
of Commerce information. respecting 
aircraft accidents. The resolution was 
passed by a vote of 42 to 23. Sena- 
tor Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
changed his vote#from nay to aye be- 
fore the vote was announced in or- 
der, he announced, to ask for recon- 








id for all articles purchased abroad. 


e allowance for wear and tear will be | 
made for® clothing purchased abroad. | 
United States residents returning from | 
abroad are permitted to bring in duty} 


free articles not exceeding $100 in value 
acquired for personal or household use, 
or as souvenirs. 

Three Classes of Articles 


Articles brought in by tourists are 
divided into three classes: 


First: Articles purchased at retail for | 
which tourists pay full retail prices. | 
Customs officers appraise all such articles | 


at wholesale prices. 
Second: All articles especially made to 


order or to specifications, such as gowns, | 


underwear, men’s clothing, etc. There 
is but one price for such articles and 


appraisement is made at the prices paid. | 


Third: Articles purchased at whole- 


sale by buyers or other persons in busi- | 


ness who are accorded the privilege of 
buying at wholesale. Articles of this 
class are appraised at the usual whole- 
sale value. 


All Must Be Listed 


All articles acquired abroad, whether 
by purchase, gift or otherwise, must be 
listed on the baggage declaration. Wil- 
ful failure to declare makes one guilty 
of smuggling. Now there are two B sam 
of smugglers, first, the professional 
smuggler who makes smuggling his 
business, and second, the individual who 
desires to evade duties. Both get caught 
eventually, although the professional 
gives us greater worries, because he 
never uses the same scheme twice. 


One professional, whom we had been 
trying to trap for some time, met his 
Waterloo in the following manner: He 
made the acquaintance of a couple on 
the steamer and presented their baby 
daughter with a child’s rattle. The eve- 
ning following their arrival in New York 
he called at their home and offered the 
child a more expensive and attractive 
rattle in lieu of the one presented on 
the boat. 
Our agents, who were trailing him, ar- 
rested him as he came out of the house, 
and upon searching him found valuable 
stones in the rattle. 


Task Is Difficult 


Customs officers have a very difficult 
task, not only in protecting the customs 
revenue, but also in combating the _ne- 
farious traffic in narcotics, which is such 
@ serious menace to society today. 
Therefore, our officers may at times ap- 
pear overzealous, but I assure you that 
it is their constant endeavor to assist and 
serve the traveling public. 

At the peak of tne so-called returning 
tourist season in the Fall, as many as 
10 large ships have docked at New York 
in one day landing some 20,000 passen- 
gers within a few hours. 
the facilities of the service are severely 
taxed, and the customs officers work un- 
der a tremendous strain. It is hoped to 
alleviate this situation this Fall by 
drawing inspectors from other seaboard 
—. such as Philadelphia, Boston and 

altimore, and assigning them tempo- 
rarily to the port of New York. 

Our service has always been regarded 
as one of the most attractive in the Fed- 
eral Government. It has always at- 











































































































































































































ica. Many of the men in key positions 
y are representative of the type our 
service attracts. 









































President Signs Measure 





























































































pe, as provided 


























BS dent May 15, and now becomes law. 
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The child accepted the offer. | 


At such times | 


tracted the cream of the youth of Amer- | 


Affecting War Mothers 


The Secretary of War is authorized to 
arrange for pilgrimages to the ceme- 
teries or to unidentified graves of de- 
_ eased members of the military or naval! 
: s of the United States who died dur- 

the World War and are buried in 
in a bill (H. R. 
4188), which was signed by the Presi- 


The bill is an amendment to the orig- 
inal “war mothers act,” which pre- 
for the arrangement of these pil- 

s. “The purpose of the amend- 

to make this act applicable to 

s and widows of those members 
sf the military or naval forces buried in 
raves, though not in ceme- 
ouse report accompanying 


HE HOUSE met at noon, May 16. + 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), of | 
St. Cloud, Minn., called up and the 
House agreed to the conference report 
on an omnibus pension bill (H. R. 
9323). 

Representative Haugen (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Iowa, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
called up the bill (S. 108), to suppress 
unfair and fraudulent practices in the 
marketing of vegetables and fruits as 
perishable products in interstate and 
foreign commerce. The Senate passed 
the bill June 3, 1929; the House passed 
it with amendments on May 14, 1930, 
and the Senate, on May 15, disagreed 
to the House amendments and asked 
a conference. Mr. Haugen moved that 
the House insist on these Eouse amend- 
ments and agree to the conference, to 
which the House agreed. The Speaker 
appointed as conferees Representa- 
tives Haugen, Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, 
Ind., and Kincheloe (Dem.), of Madi- 
sonville, Ky. The Senate conferees are 
Senators McNary (Rep.), of Oregon; 
Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, and Rans- 
dell (Dem.), of Louisiana. 

A 


HE Ketcham bill (H. R. 2152), for 
creation of a foreign field service 
| for the Department of Agriculture, on 
| which a “filibuster” was led on May 14 
| by Representative Wood (Rep.), of 





| 
| 


La Fayette, Ind., was then called up by 


| ceedings 


| football 


The Congress of the 


States 


Proceedings of May 16, 1930 
The Senate 







sideration. 
page 1.) 


A message from the President trans- 
mitted certain nominations jto the 


Senate. 
A bi 
construction: of a highwa 
Ark., was passed, 
A 
PON motion of Senator 
reconsidered the vote by which 


water-right charges on Federal irriga 


tion projects and sent it again to the 


Committee on Irrigation and Reclama 


tion. 
| A bill (H. R. 10579) providing for a 
marker in memory of Col. Benjamin 
| Hawkins at Roberta, Ga., was reported 
from the Committee on the Library 


and passed. 


A bill (H. R. 5411) to provide an 


additional district judge for the dis 
trict of Minnesota was passed. 
A 


S UNFINISHED business, the reso 
-* lution (S. Res. 227) to abolish pro 


treaties, was passed, 48 to 13. 
tailed discussion on page 2.) 
Senator Couzens 


(De 


Commerce Commission to approve con 


solidations of railroad properties, be 


considered. 


a 
ENATOR HAWES (Dem.), of Mis 


souri, spoke in opposition to the 
motion to consider the Couzens con- 
Senator Couzens spoke 
(Details 


solidation bill. 
in support of the resolution. 
on page 1.) 

At the request o 


United States prisoners. 
discussion on page 3.) 


Without taking action on the Couzens 
motion, the Senate went into executive 
session, and a number of postal and 


naval nominations were confirmed. 


| At 4:45 p. m. the Senate adjourned 
until noon, May 19. 





The House of Representatives 
The bill was passed 195 


Mr. Haugen. 


to 75. It now goes to the Senate. 


Representative Tarver (Dem.), of 
Dalton, Ga., spoke on prohibition polls, 
and Representatives LaGuardia (Rep.), 
of New York City; Schafer (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Hare (Dem.), of Sa- 
(Detailed 


luda, S. C., spoke also. 
discussion on page 1). 


A 
HE NAVAL appropriation bill (H. 


R. 12236), providing funds for th 


Navy Department and the naval serv 
ice for the next fiscal year, was then 


called up by Representative Frenc 


(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, and its read- 


ing for amendments was resumed. 


Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar- 
rison, N. Y., said there ought to be an 
investigation of the circumstances un- 


der which Christian K. Cagle, Arm 
star, 


The naval appropriation bill 


New Haven, Conn., 


journed until noon, May 19. 








| Bids on Ocean Mail Route 


To Manila to Be Opened | 





| Bids for ocean mail service. on the| 
| proposed route from Portland, Oreg., via 
| Yokohama and Kobe, Japan, and Shang- 
| hai, China, to Manila, Philippine Islands, 
| will be opened in the office of the Second 
| Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving | 
Glover, at noon on June 26, it’ was an- | 
nounced at the Department May 16. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 


The contractor wiil be required to op- 
erate in the performance of service on 
this route new combination passenger | 
|and cargo vessels of class 4, capable of | 
maintaining a speed of 16 knots and of 
la gross registered tonnage of not less 
|than 10,000 tons. Three of sueh new 
| vessels must be built and put into oper- 
| ation within 25 months from the date of 
|the award of the contract while two ad- | 
| ditional vessels must be in operation) 
within 31 months from the date of such | 
award, 
| The contractor and the Postmaster 
|General may agree on the operation of 
|additional vessels of class 4 or other 
classes. 

Ten trips must be made during the| 
| first year of the contract and not less 
than 12 nor more than 18 trips must be 
|made during the remainder of the con- 
tract. The contract is to run for’a pe- 
iriod of 10 years. 





Supply Bill Signed 


\ For Two Departments, 





Measure Carries Funds for Post 
Office and Treasury 





President Hoover May 15 signed a bill 
(H. R. 8531) making appropriations of 
$1,149,088,008 for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931. 

As the bill passed the House it author- 
ized a total appropriation of $1,147,778,- 
908, but the Senate added amendments | 
which made the total $1,150,108,528. The 
bill was sent to*conference between the 





upon was $1,149,088,008. 
The total appropriation authorized in 


is an increase of $14,415,749 over that 


for 1931, 
Of the — total 


| 


amount appropriated. | 





ment, 


Treasury Department and nearly $850,-| 12,183 to 14,313 
000,000. will go to the Post Office Depart- | 39,608 to 60,411 


RN 


Senate Adopts Resolution 


For Amending Its Rules | 





Proceedings in the Committee of the 
Whole on bills and joint resolutions were 
abolished by the Senate May 16 through 
passage by a vote of 48 to 13 of a reso-| 
lution (S. Res, 227), sponsored by Sen-| 8! Chase, and told of the various hear- 


ator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 


jamend the Senate rules to that effect. | 


An amendment to the resolution, 
troduced by Senator Norris (Rep.), 
Nebraska, was 


Swanson previous to the vote. 
amendment reads as follows: 


first decision, no further motion to 


Increases in Population for 19 Cities in 


New England 


Declines Noted in Three Instances; Returns From Other 
Communities Listed by Census Bureau 





Population increases in 19 cities 
New England, decreases in 3 cities 


that section, and increases in 3 cities in 
other parts of the country were reported 


in returns made public May 16 by 
Bureau of the Census. 


Worcester, with an increase from 179,- 


754 to 196,395, was the largest of 


Massachusetts cities reporting, followed | 


by Somerville, 93,091 to 103,604, 
turns for Northbridge showed a d 


from 10,174 to 9,678. Other Massachu- 


Wakefi 
37,137 


setts cities reported were: 
13,025 to 15,973; Taunton, 


37,288; Saugus, 10,874 to 14,574; Mil- 
ford, 13,471 to A4,739; Melrose, 18, 
to 23,124; Attleboro, 19,731 to 21,776; 
Fairhaven, 
two Houses, and the final figure agreed! 7,291 to 10,930; Marlborough, 15,028 to 


Chelsea, 43,184 to 44,827; 


15,594. 
Maine cities reported on May 16 


the bill, as signed by the President, ac-| cluded: Augusta, 14,114 to 18,100; Ban- 
cording to figures in the Senate report,| gor, 25,978 to 28,701; Portland, 69,272 
Rumford, 8,576 to 10,335; | 
appropriated for 1930, but is $13,264,-| Sanford, 10,691 to 13,385; Waterville, 
634 under the amount of the estjmate | 13,351 to 15,330; and Biddeford dropped 


to 70,452; 


from 18,008 to 17,618. 







(Detailed discussion on 


(H. R. 10340) to provide for 
bridge 
across the White River at Calico Rock, 


Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, the Senate 
it 
passed the bill (H. R. 8296) relating to 


in. the Committee of the 
Whole on bills, joint resolutions and 


asked that the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 161) to 
| suspend the authority of the Interstate 


Senator Steiwer 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate passed 
a bill (H. R. 6807), establishing two 
| institutions for the confinement of 
(Detailed 


resigned from West. 
Point, and that there should be legis-' 
lation to compel the West Point Acad- 
| emy and the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis to engage in football contests. 
was 
| passed without record vote and now 
| goes to the Senate. 
| cussion on page 3.) 
Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of 
f announced that 
bills on the calendar requiring unani- 
mous consent will be considered May 
19-20. The House at 4:07 p. m.. ad- 


(Detailed dis- 


accepted by Senator 
The 


“When a question has been decided 
by the Senate, any Senator voting with 
the prevailing side, or who has not 
voted, may, on the same day or on either 
of the next two days of actual session 
thereafter, move a reconsideration; and if 
the Senate shall refuse to reconsider, 
|or upon reconsideration shall affirm 


Dirigible Bases . 
Said to Require 
Defensive Sites 





West Coast Station at th 


For Air Defense 





fense protection which could be afforded 


\s base for a lighter-than-air craft for 
ithe Navy on the Pacific coast should be 
ja major factor in selection of such a 
i base, Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, chairman, said May 16 during 
the hearing before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

The hearing, at which members of the 
Naval General Board testified, was in 
connection with a proposal of the Navy 
Department to establish such a base, for 
the housing of a dirigible to be used in 
connection with naval fleet operations. 


Defense Facilities Start Discussion 

The discussion relative to air defense 
for the base came about when Mr. Brit- 
ten asked Rear Admiral Jehu Chase, 
ranking member of the General Board 
|which recommended that the base be 
jestablished in the San Diego-Los An- 
geles area of California in preference 
to the San Francisco area, what the 
facilities Bre for the prevention of an 
air attack in the San Francisco area. 

Admiral Chase answered that he knew 
that the Army had some facilities in 
that vicinity, but said that he did not 
know how extensive the facilities are. 

“If the Army has extensive air facil- 
ities in that section,” Mr. Britten asked, 
“would that not have some weight in 
the selection of the site?” 


The admiral stated that it would. 


Mr. Britten declared that he thought 
the Board went into every detail before 
making its recommendations, adding: 
“The very life of the Nation may de- 
pend upon that base some day.” 


Admiral Chase told Mr. Britten that 
the Board was taking into considera- 
tion only the present relative air pro- 
tection afforded between the two loca- 
tions, and said that the Board believes 
as to whatever site should be selected, 
jair defense facilities would be neces- 
| sary, and that if a certain site already 
| has air defense protection it would be 
a material advantage. 











Southern Defense Adequate 


He also said that there are adequate 
Navy air defense facilities in the Los 
Angeles-San Diego area at present, which 
had been taken into consideration. He 
said he believed- that the air defense 
|facilities in that area are as good as 
|those in the San Francisco area. 

Representative Vinson (Dem.), of 
Milledgeville, Ga., brought out that 
|there are at present naval air bases at 
| North Island, Calif., in the San Diego- 
|Los Angeles area, and one at Sand 
| Point, Wash., and said that if the pro-| 
;|posed base were to be established in 
|the San Francisco area, it would mean 
| withdrawing of planes from one of these 
| bases to work with the dirigible. 





| 





| 


e 


|. Mr. Britten said that_in case of war | 
is the Pacific the air forces from all over 

the country would be sent to the west 
| coast, and that the Army planes in the 


‘San Francisco area could be used for 
| defense. 


Mr. Britten stated that the Secretary | 
of War has made public his belief that, 
although one site would be more advan- 
| tageous during war-time, the other would | 
|be more advantageous in peace-time. 
“I did not know that he had said | 
| that,” Admiral Chase said. 


| 
San Francisco Fogs Cited 


_ Mr. Britten read a quotation made 
| before a Senate committee by Admiral 
|Charles E. Hughes, of the Joint Board 
of the Navy, which said that in case of 
war in the Pacific, San Francisco Bay 
| would be the center of activity. The 
quotation said that in such case San 
Francisco Bay would be the place where 
the ships would move around and get 
supplies. 


. Mr. Gregory then read another quota- 
tion from Admiral Hughes, in which the 
latter said that the conditions around 
San Francisco Bay are “very bad” for 
aviation activities because of the heavy 
fogs. 

Admiral H. H. Hough, second ranking 
member of the Naval General Board, 
took the witness stand following Admi- 


h 





y 


| 
' 
| 
| 


ings of the Board and a special board 
which studied the question of the selec- 
tion of the site previous to the General 
Board’s study, and the conclusions at 
which each body had arrived. 

When the Commitee adjourned, Mr. 
Britten asked Admiral Hough to appear 
for questioning May 17. 


QQ 


consider shall be in order unless by unani- 
mous consent. 

“Every motion to reconsider shall be 
decided by a majority vote, and may be 
laid on the table without affecting the 
question in reference to which the same 
is made, which shall be a final disposition 
of the me@tion.” 


to | 


in- 
of} 


| 


its | 
re- | 





Shown by Census of 1930 


of|to 13,576; and Manchester, N. H., de- 
of | creased from 78,384 to 76,886. 

The increase shown by Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., for the 1930 census enumeration 
was almost 50 per cent above the figure 
for 1920, and was the largest gain made 
by any of the cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion in the statement issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, May 16. During the 
last decade this city increased from 50,- 
760 to 75,306, it was stated. 

Braddock, Pa., was the only city listed 
that reported a decline from the 1920 
population, it was shown, decreasing 
from 20,879 to 19,301. Fairfield, Conn., 
| also reported an increase of nearly 50 
per cent, it was stated, the population in 
1920 being 11,475 and in 1930, 17,184. 


the 


the 


Re- 
rop 


eld, 
to 
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: the increases made were: Geneva, N. Y 
in- 
to 16,166; Hudson, N. Y., 11,745 to 12,- 
413; Lackawanna, N. Y., 17,918 to 23,941; 





oe Pa., 8,138 to 10,684; Laconia, N, 


SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1930 


= e 
Mr. Britten Asks Building of probability of getting the conference on 
e| the tariff bill before the Senate. 


Most Strategic Location wh 
oO 

said, 

Consideration of, the general air de-|day is remote,” replied Senator Smoot. 

up tomorrow, but I understand the Sen- 

ate will not meet tomorrow. 

shall be the case it will be Monday be- 


fore the subject will be brought up.” 


sire to make any statement regarding ‘it 
with reference to the difficulty about get- 


asked Senator Simmons. 


jority of the conferees on the tariff bill 


| sisting upon having it carried out, that 


| ference.” 


Other cities over 10,000 population and 


14,648 to 16,010; Hornell, N. Y., 15,025 


Oneonta, N. Y., 11,582 to 12,527; North 
Braddock, Pa., 14,928 to 16,766; Turtle 


} 
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Minority Members Assert That Majority Is Not Anxious to 


Have Bill Submitted to President 





[Continued f 


“T think it is very well for us ‘> know 
at is the prospect or the probability 
the subject coming up today,” he 


“The probability of its coming up to- 


“If the Senate shall meet tomorrow | 
it is more than likely it will be brought 


If that 


“The Senator from Utah does not de- 


ting this matter before the Senate?” 


“[,think it would be rather unwise to 
make such a statement as there is a dis- 
agreement between the two Houses,” 
the Utah Senator replied. 

“May I ask the Senator from Utah” 
interjected Senator Harrison, “why do 
the Senator and his colleagues, the ma- 


tell the minority members of the con- 
ference that they are going to bring 
this subject up on a certain day. We 
call in Senators here and téli them there 
will probably be a vote on the matter 
and we get Senators here and then sud- 
denly’ and without notice we are told 
that the Senator from Utah has changed 
his plans. 


“Personally, as one of the members of 
the conference and one who has attended 
every “meeting at the instance of the 
Senator, I have attended all these con- 
ferences and I have heard the Republi- 
cans rowing constantly. I was there 
this morning for more than an hour “and 
heard the Senator from Utah and his 
senatorial colleagues fuss and fame with 
their Republicans colleagues of the 
House over this matter. I suppose for 
the first time in the history of the Sen- 
ate or of a conference between the two 
Houses the Democratic minority members 
or a minority of the cgnference were po- 
litely but directly ‘requested to leave the 
conference so that there might be a con- 
ferefice of the Republican members. 


Senator Smoot Explains 
Position in Conference 


“I ask the Senator from Utah, will) 
they not take us into their confidence 
and tell us why they change front here? 
When are we to believe that they are 
going to carry out their program?” 

“I wish frankly to say to the Senate 
that perhaps I, together with the other 
Republican membrs of the conference, 
made a mistake in giving a promise 
that before any action should be taken | 
upon the debenture and upon the flexi- 
ble provision of the tariff bill we would 
come back to the Senate for further ac- 
tion on the part of the Senate,” replied 
Senator Smoot. F 

“The House members of the conference 
take the position that promise having| 
been made to the conferees they are in- 


it is not a full and free conference, that 
we are at least morally bound by that 
conference and they want the Senate to 
relieve the conferees of that promise so 
that we may have a full and free con- 


Senator Dill asked why, if the Senate 
had to act, it could not act immediately. 


“The only question as to putting it off 
is that the Republican members of the 
Conference Committee want to decide 
what will be the best course to pursue to 
reach the matter,” said Mr. Smoot. 


Leaders Grow Cold on Bill, 


Mr. Harrison Asserts 


“May T ask the Senator if it is not a 
fact that at about the middle of the pres- 
ent week, at the last meeting of the con- 
ference, the majority leader, the Senator | 
from Indiana Mr. Watson) made a mo- 
tion that. on Friday the Senator from 
Utah should report to the Senate and 
move to insist on the Senate amend- 
ments,” asked Mr. Harrison. 


as to that,” Senator Smoot said. 
“I certainly can hear, and I under- 
stand that such a motion was made; and 
if the Senator from Indiana were here 
I think he would state that to be the 
fact,” Mr. Harrison contended. 
“If a motion was made I do not recall 
that it was made in that way, but the 


act upon that motion,” continued Mr. 
Smoot. 


he is living up to the spirit and letter 
oi the promise he made to the Senate, 
but the Senator knows full well or ought 
to know—everyone else knows—that cer- 
tain gentlemen, leaders of the Repub- 
lican party who were enthusiastic for 


are now cold on it and in some mys- 
terious way they are trying to keep it 


clared. 
“I do not know to what Republican he 
is referring,” observed the Finance Com- 
mittee chairman. 
“T am not referring to the Senator be- 








Utility Required to Show 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


its stock was not against the public in- 
terest. Under section 70 of the law as 
amended the commission finds that the 
petitioner must go farther and prove the 
merger to be in the public interest. 

The petition filed by the Niagara Hud- 
son corporation states that it now owns 
98 per cent of the common stock of the 
Mohawk Hudson. 

“But here,” the commission stated, re- 
férring to the petition, “the commission 
is considering a petition made under sec- 
tion 70 of the public service commission 
law as amended. The commissian did 
not initiate this petition. The petitioner 
itself submits to the jurisdiction of the 
commission and asks for certain affirma- 
tive relief. 

“As we view it, it is necessary for 
the petitioner to show by affirmative 
proof.that the gran ingyof the petition is 
in the public interést. ‘This proof must 
not be directed to the fact that the ap- 
plication is not against the public inter- 


tain this burden put upon "petitioner «by 


conference committee certainly did not | 


“IT want to say that I am not finding | 
any fault with the Senator coming back; | 


this bill having heard from the country | 


from the White House and they are) 
trying to kill it,” Senator Harrison de- | 


cause I think he is the only one in the | 


Merger Will Benefit Public’ 


est, but must be supported by and based | 
| upon actual evidence that it is in the’in- | 
8 : 10.897 to 12,314; Claremont, N. H.,| terest of the public. 
Other cities reporting were Enfield,| 9,524 to 12.343; Concord, N. H., 22,167 | 


, L “Broad 1 st 4d sus- | 
slightly over $300,000,000 will go to the| Conn., 11,719 to 13,403; Hartford, Mich.,|to 25,162; Central Falls, R. I., 24,174 to road general statements do not sus 


rom Page 1.) 


country who is for this bill now,” Sen- 
ator Harrison said. 


“The Senator is entirely wrong there 


and he can ascertain, I think, that a ma- 
jority of the Senate is in favor of the 
bill,” asserted Senator Smoot. 
think that there are quite a number of 
other Senators who would like to see 


“T rather 


some legislation along the line of the 
bill as passed by the Senate. The Sen- 


ator is mistaken when he says that I 


am the only one in the United States 
who is for the bill.” 


of the conference committee on the pari 


of the Senate have kept faith and have 
shown their willingness and their deter- 


mination to abide by the promise which 
they made to the Senate,” Senator Sim- 
mons said. “I think they have tried 


very hard to come to an agreement with 
the conferees on the part of the other 
body. 


I do not attach any, blame to them 
for a failure to agree; but I do feel that 
the conferees on the part of the other 
branch of Congress have been rather ob- 
stinate about this matter and I cannot 
but concur in the suggestion of the 
Senator from Mississippi that their ac- 
tion to my mind indicates that they do 
not care to have this bill passed by the 
Congress. Their attitude is that unless 
the conferees do what they demand they 
shall do there shall be no conférence re- 
port and they refuse to cooperate with 
the Senate conferees in getting this mat- 
ter in a parliamentary way back to the 
Senate so that the Senate may act 
upon it. 

“I want to ask the Senator, Do they 
not refuse to cooperate to the extent of 
making it possible to bring this matter 
back to the Senate in such a way that 
we can act upon it under the rules of 
parliamentary procedure?” 


Resolution to Call Back 
Forecast by Mr. Simmons 


} “No; they do not object to our bring- 
ing it back—in fact, they insist that we 
shall do so,” Mr. Smoot replied. 

“But they refuse to agree to the 
method which we would have to adopt in 
order to get it back before the Senate,” 
Mr. Simmons said. 

“They take the position, as I have 
said, that we are bound by a promise ana 
therefore there cannot be a full and free 
conference, and they stand on that and 
they have refused to yield om it, no mat- 
ter how many times we have asked them 
to do so, and the Senator knows that 
we have asked them to yield a great 
many times,” replied Mr. Smoot. 

“But the Senator knows that it has 
been suggested to them that if they 


| would consent to submit another report 


to the House so as to enable the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to sub- 
mit another report to the Senate when 


out the question of whether the Senate 


gation which they undertook,” Mr. Sim- 
mons stated. 

“It is true that the House conferees 
want the Senate to act before any fur- 


ther conference shall be held,” admitted 
Senator Smoot. 


“Yes, and have not the conferees on 
the part of the Senate made it plain 


ferees on the part of the House will 


port,” said the North Carolina Senator. 


“Well, I would not go that far,” Mr. 
Smoot replied. 


“We can get it back by resolution; 
I think that is the only way in which 


will undertake to do on Monday.” 


Mr. Garner Asserts 
Defeat of Bill Is Sought 


Representative 


Garner ,(Dem.), 
Uvalde, Tex., A 


| feated. 


final disposition of the’ bill. 


try will know what to do,” he said. 
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Action by Senate on Tariff Clauses. 
Postponed After Conferees’ Dispute 


“I want to say, because I desire to be} 
fair, that I think the majority members 


that report is made then we might thresh | 


will relieve the conferees of the obli-| 


to them that they cannot get the ques- 
| tion before the Senate unless the con- 


cooperate with the conferees on the part 
of the Senate by submitting another re- 


to proceed and I think that is what we 


of 
minority leader of the 
House, and ranking minority conferee 
on the tariff revision bill (He R. 2667), 
stated orally after a tariff conference 
May 16 that, in his opinien, the Presi- 
: ; | dent does not want the bill put up to 
“No; I think the Senator is mistaken | him and that most of the majority lead- 
ers in Congress prefer to see it de- 


“T’ve done all I could to facilitate the 


fina Whether 
it is a good or a bad bill, it ought to 
be brought to a conclusion so the coun- 
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Foes of Dry Law 4 
Advised to Block 


Enforcing Funds 


Representative Oliver Says 
Modificationists Should 
Adopt ‘No Appropriation’ 
As Their Slogan 


The fight of those opposed to prohibi- 
tion laws should be centered on the con- 
trol of Federal appropriations for en- 
forcement of those laws, Representative 
Oliver (Dem.), of New York City, told - 
the House in a speech May 16. He said 
it is a waste of time to devise plans for 
modification of the law until there is a 
“control of the power to enforce the 
relief.” 

The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of his speech follows: 

The crux of the control of prohibition 
legislation is in the appropriation to en- 
force the law. The group that controls 
the anpropriation may dictate the law. 
Therefore, it is plain that if those who 
seek modification under various and di- 
vergent plans centralize their efforts and 
work to control the appropriations they 
can, after they secure control, determine 
the plan of relief. It is a waste of time 
to devise plans of relief until the power 
to enforce relief is in their possession. 
. The onlv place where the modifica- 
tionists can secure control is in/ the 
House of Representatives. Any bill pro- 
viding for a modification of the law 
must pass both the House and Senate 
and be signed by the President. The bat- ° 
tle to secure the approval of these three 
branches of the legislature is difficult 
to win in view of the construction of the 
machinery of the Government. 


Nullification Admitted 


Senators are elected for a term of six 
years and represent the States. Two 
Senators from a State which has but one 
Congressman out of 435 Congressmen 
can equal the votes of two Senators who 
represent a State which has 45 Members 
of the 435. If the modificatienists will 
centralize their efforts on winning the 
House with a motto of “no appropria- 
tions,” they will have a shorter battle 
and more hope of succes® 


Of course, this will be called nullifi- 
cation. The time has come to disre- 
gard names that mean little or nothing 
and to seek results that mean every- 
thing. This plan will nullify hypocrisy; 
the undue centralization of authority; 
the outrageous campaigns of murder by 
which the law has been enforced; the 
tremendous advance in Federal prison 
population; the poisoning of citizens by 
their Government; the oppression and 
tyranny of the servants of the people; 
the enthroning of fanaticism and the- 
|ocracy; the blackmail, graft and black- 
|guardism of the forces of righteousness 
|and the waste and destruction of public 
funds. 


Ten years is sufficient time for a na- 
tion to judge upon the effect of one of 
its laws. - Prohibition, intending to de- 
stroy the saloon, has created the speak- 
easy; intending to dismantle the distil- 
lery, it has set up the bootlegger; in- 
tending to smash the liquor traffic, it has 
spread it far and wide; intending to bring 
salvation, it has brought temptation; in- 
tending to ennoble the character of 
America, it has made it lawless. 











Calls Record Notorious 
The record of prohibition is becoming 


as notorious as the record of the saloon. 
Both should be’ destroyed. 


What shall take their places cannot. 
now be determined. The drys will not 
compromise, although a_ half-a-dozen 
great States refuse to lend their en- 
forcement machinery to this unenforce- 
able Iaw. In a few years more they will 
lose more States, but that will not dis- 
courage their ambitien to have the power 
to govern America. ™ 

The battle-axe for the wets is the con- 
trol of the appropriation in the House. 
For 10 years, most all of the members 
of the modification group have voted for 
all appropriations to enforce the law. 
The period of experiment is over. The 
drys refuse to admit failure although 
the proof of failure comes from almost 
every section of the country. 


If the modificationists desire a change, 
their only method is to control the ap- 
propriation in the House, “No appropri- 
ation” should be on the campaign ban- 
ner of every man running for Congress 
on a pledge to liberalize the law. 
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Bill to Provide 
Funds for Navy 


Passed by House 








' Of $380,571,000 Given; 


For-) 


Approval Without 
mality of Record Vote 





The naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
12236), carrying * $380,571,511 for the 
Navy Department and the naval service 
for the next fiscak year, passed the 
House May 16 without a record vote. It 
Now goes to the Senate. (A summary 
of the bill was printed in the issue of 
May 8.) 

An amendment, proposed by Repre- 
sentative French (Rep.), of Moscow, 
Idaho, in charge of the bill, was adopted 


by the House, appropriating $3,194,000 | 
to begin the $10,000,000 construction | 


program at naval stations requested by 
the President, and already authorized by 
Congress. 

Exceeds 1930 Figure 


Representative Moore (Defg.), of Fair- 
fax, Va., said the total, appropriation 


would be about $18,000,000 higher than | 


last year, and that the President would 


¢ 


be “greatly disappointed” because he had | 


stated that he wishes to reduce the ap- 
propriations for national defense. Mr. 
French said the Committee on Appro- 
priations also favors reductions where 
possible, but the bill is based on a pro- 
gram of several years and includes the 


, second year of the construction program. ; 


Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, said the President has 
been as insistent on building the Navy 
up to parity with foreign nations as on 
reducing appropriations. 


Replying to Representative Dunbar} 


(Rep.), of New Albany, Ind., as to the 
effect of the naval limitations treaty on 
the bill, Mr. French said the treaty 
would require a rearrangement of ton- 
nage, the United States scrapping some 
submarine and destroyer tonnage and 
building cruisers. : 
Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga.,. suggested that provision 
be made in the bill that the contract 
for construction of the second of two 
dirigibles authorized in 1926 be cancelled. 
The contract permits cancellation by the 


Government at anytime before accept-| 


ance of the first dirigible. 

Mr. Vinson said if two dirigibles are 
built and appropriation of $5,000,000 will 
be necessary to build a new hangar to 
house them. Mr. French suggested it 
might be better to see how the first 
dirigible performs before canceling the 
contract for the second. No action was 


Measure AppropriatingTotal 





taken on the suggestion of Mr. Vinson. 


Representative McClintic (Dem.), of | 


Snyder, Okla., offered an amendment to | 
provide that no part of an appropriation | 


of $7,400,000 for modernizing the bat- 
tleships “Arizona” and “Pennsylvania” 
should be used unless it be shown that 
two other battleships, recently modern- 
ized, which would be scrapped under the 
nzval limitation treaty, are unsuited for 
further service. The effect, he said, 
would be to retain the two modernized 
ships and scrap the two named, instead 
of scrapping the modernized ships. When 
Mr. French stated that the “Arizona” 
and “Pennsylvania” are named specific- 
ally in the pending treaty, Mr. McClintic 
withdrew his amendment. . 

A point of order raised by Mr. Brit- 
® ten against a provision authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to use unexpended 
salary funds to purchase labor-saving 


. 


devices for the Department was not sus- | 
tained, and the provision remained in| of 


the bill. 


An amendment was adopted designed 
to permit minors enlisted in the Navy 
and Marine Corps to be discharged 
upon written evidence of their age 


within 90 days of their enlistment, in-| 


stead of within six months. 
was then passed. 


The bill 





President Signs Measure 
On International Highway 





The President, May 15, signed th 
bill (H. R. 8368) providing for a study 
regarding the construction of a highway 
to connect the northwestern part of the 


United States with British Columbia and |! z 
| interests in the 


Alaska. The bill now becomes law. 


Prefident Withholds Name 
Of New Minister to Canada 








President Hoover stated orally May 16| 


he was not prepared at this time to an- 
nounce the name of the new American 
Minister to Canada to succaed William 
Phillips, resigned, because he had not 
‘ been officially informed the prospective 
appointee was acceptable to the Canadian 
government. 


Validity of ‘Gag’ Law 
Involved in Appeal 








| 
| 





‘ Ruling by Supreme Court on'! 


Minnesota Statute Sought 


a 


An appeal in the Supreme Court of 
the United States involving the so-called 
Minnesota “gag” law, providing for in- 
junctive action against publishers 
charged with being public nuisances, was 
filed May 16, the case being listed as Near 
v. State of Minnesota, No. 846. 
The term “nuisance” in the statute, 
includes newspapers determined by evi- 
dence deemed sufficient by the court in 
which the action is brought, to be ob- 
scene, lewd or lascivious, or newspapers 
or periédicals found to be malicious, 
scandalous or defamatory. Under the 
law the court is pérmitted to set its own 
order for ending such a nuisance. 
The statement of jurisdiction explains 
that the appellant was the owner of a 
weekly newspaper in Minnesota and was 
enjoined from further publication on 
an action brought under the law in ques- 
_/ tion. The temporary restraining order 

was issued Nov. 22, 1921, but the de- 
fendants were not ordered to show cause 
until Dee. 19, 1927, 

It is pointed out that the validity of 
the statute was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota. In its opinion that 
court stated “the claim is advanced that 
the statute is in contravention of ‘Article 
I, section. 3, of our State constitution 
relating to the liberty of the press, and 
also that it violates the due process 
cps of goth Article I, scetion 7, of our 
Sate conStitution and the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 

nited States. In our opinion the laws 

1925 chapter 285, violate neither the 
State nor the Federal constitution: ” 
& meet og . 


hee 
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‘Navy Board Unanimously Opposed 
To Treaty, Admiral Bristol Declares 





Opposition Based on Belief 
Japan, He Te 
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our Navy represent the consensus of the 
best.technical naval opinion? 

“The General Board has consistently 
and with a_ continuing policy recom- 
mended a fleet second to none but not to 
be maintained in competition with the 


| fleet of any other nation, believing that 


thus our fleet would best deter any na- 
tion from making war upon the United 
States and:be the greatest stabilizer of 
world international relations and there- 
fore the best possible influence for pre- 
serving peace. 


“In order to provide a fleet second to 
none there must be some measure of what 
is parity and especially between the 
naval strengths of Great Britain and the 
United States. The measure of parity 
was admitted at the conference in Wash- 
ington in 1921-192 fur certain categories 
of naval vessels, namely battleships and 
aircraft carriers and by tacit or out- 
spoken admission ever since has become 


' recognized, 


Equal Tonnage Viewed 


As Best Parity Basis 

“The General Board has become con- 
vinced that the only just and fair parity 
must be based upon an equal number of 


jtons of displacement assigned to the 


fleets of Great Britain and the United 
States, and the ratios for other fleets 
should be based upon the above tonnage. 

“This principle was definitely recog- 
nized in the Washington treaty, in 
which it was stipulated taht the tonnage 
in battleships for, Great Britain would 
be 525,000 tons and aircraft carriers 155,- 
000 tons, and the United States ah equal 
amount, that is parity in these two cate- 
gories of naval vessels, and the ratios 
far the fleets of the contracting nations 


should be 5 for Great Britain, 5 for the} 


United States and 3 for Japan and 1.75 
each for France and Italy. 

“The General Board has not been able, 
after eight years of study, to see any 


| just reason or reasons for changing the 


principles ,then established; but, on the 
contrary, 1s firmly convinced that limi- 
tation in armaments should be based upon 
tonnage for categories, with each nation 
concerned exercising its sovereign right 
to utilize this tonnage to build ships best 
suited to her fleet and her national se- 
cutity. 

“It is necessary to specify the maxi- 
mum size of the units in each category 
and of the caliber of guns, in order to 
reasonably restrict the type of ship de- 
sign; but any further restriction is to- 
tallys unfair and unjust. Initiative, in- 
genuity and special national require- 
ments must guide each Nation in utiliz- 
ing the tonnage assigned. 

“The technical requirements’ of vessels 
of war—such as speed, armament, and 
defensive factors, and arranging the 
proper balance between these—are the 


real limitations upon the use of any| 


prescribed amount of tonnage for a cate- 
gory of naval ships.” 


Fails to Maintain 
5-3 Ratio, He Says 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
asked what changes the London treaty 
made in the ratio between the United 
States and Japan and what effect it 
would have. 

“It does not maintain the 5-3 ratio,” 
Admiral Bristol replied, “and the effect 


of it is that if any trouble arises be-| 


tween the United States and Japan, we 
will have to carry our campaign into 


Japanese waters at great disadvantage.” | 


“Why?” asked Senator Reed. 


“On the principle that the best means | 


defense in war is a decisive offense.” 
“But Japan couldn’t bring her ves- 
sels into our waters,” Senator Reed sug- 
gested. 

“She couldn’t make war on us,” Ad- 
miral Bristol said, “but we’d lose the 
war. We'd lose itton the basis that we 
couldn’t retaliate.” 


Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, | 
| then got Admiral Bristol into a long| 


argument on whether or not granting 
independence to-the Philippines woul 
affect the size of the American Navy. 
Admiral Bristol first replied that we 
would still have a moral obligation to 


e| protect the Philippines, but on further 


questioning maintained that the United 
States would require just as big a navy, 
moral obligation or no moral obligation, 
in order to protect American business 
r East. 

“Assuming that we do not have a 5-3 
ratio with Japan,” Senator Reed asked, 
“do we not have a 5-3 ratio on battle- 
ships or better?” 

Admiral Bristol replied that he did not 
carry such figures in his head. 

Senator Reed declared that “we do 
have a 5-3 ratio in numbers of: battle- 
ships and better than that in total ton- 
nage. Now in 8-inch gun cruisers we 
shall have 180,000 tons built and building 
as against Japan’s 108,400 tons. m@hat 
is exactly 60 per cent, or the 5-3 ratio.” 


“But the London treaty changes the| 


ratio,” Admiral Bristol protested. 
Heavy Cruiser Ratio 
Stands, Mr. Reed Says 


“It does it only in regafd to light 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, not 
in regard to 8-inch cruisers.” 


“We have to operate over long dis-| 


tances in Japanese waters,” Admiral 
Bristol replied. 

“Naturally Japan has the advantage in 
her own waters, just as we have in ours,” 
Senator Reed replied. “But 
cruisers, the kind on which you place so 
much importance, you have a 5-3 ratio.” 

“No.” 

“Ts the 6-inch cruiser a factor against 
Japan?” he asked Admiral Bristol. 

“Then it doesn’t matter.” 

“Tt’s the general principle,” the ad- 
miral replied. 

Senator Reed then produced a memo- 
randum written by the General Board 
and given to President’ Hoover on Sept. 
11, 1929, during the naval negotiations 
with Ramsay MacDonald. He secured 
an admission from Admiral Bristol that 
he concurred with these findings. 

“The Gentral Board at that time 
agreed that it would be willing to accept 
as parity with Great Britain 21 cruisers 
with 8-inch guns totalling 210,000 tons, 
10 cruisers of the Omaha class carrying 
6-inch guns totalling 70,500 tons and 5 
new cruisers carrying 6-inch guns total- 
ling 35,000 tons or a total of 315,000 


| tons. 


“At that time,” Senator Reed con- 
tinued, “the General Board agreed that 
15 vessels with 6-inch guns and 21 with 
8-inch guns ‘would constitute parity. 
Now: the London treaty provided for 18 
ships of one class and 18 of the other. 
Your objection is that out of those ships 
three are armed as Admiral Pratt de- 
sires instead of as you desire.” 

“Our original proposal was what we 
considered a maximum concession,” Ad- 

iral Bristol replied. 

“The Genéral Board asked for 315,000 


, 


in 8-inch| 


It Favors Great Britain and 
lis Committee 


ain,” Senator Reed pointed out. “The 
only way the treaty falls short of that 
plan is that three cruisers are armed 
differently.” 

“But you came down two large cruis- 
ers under what we considered the irre- 
ducible minimum. Furthermore this -is 
not the real point. The real question is, 
where are these to be utilized—in dis- 
tant parts of the world where they re- 
quire a long cruising radius in order to 
cut the lines of communication of other 
countries.” 


‘ 


Maximum Concession 
Made, Is Claim 


“But at London we won the right to 
build 6-inch gun cruisers up to a size of 
10,000 tons, which gives you that long 
cruising radius, which, in the opinion of 
our experts, was important.” 

“T’ve given you the opinion of the best 
experts in the Navy,” Admiral Bristol re- 
plied. 

At this point Admiral Bristol was ex- 
cused until May 19 and Rear Admirai 
Hilary P. Jones, retired, was recalled to 
ithe stand. 

“The London treaty provides that Ja- 
pan shall stand still wmle the United 
States builds,” Senator Reed pointed out 
to Admiral Jones. 

“That’s the only way we can overcome 
their superiority,” Admiral Jones ad- 
mitted. f 

“Then isn’t this an advantage?” 

“Not if we enter the next conference - 
with our tonnage frozen and others are 
notin the same position.” 

“We are not tied beyond 1936 any 
more than any other nation,” Senator 
Reed pointed out. 

“But if we have to raise the total ton- 
nage limit in order to build—if we have 
all our tonnage built up, we can not 
build in 1936,” Admiral Jones replied. 

: “They will have their tonnage built up 
00.” 

“No, the British will have 86,000 tons 
coming of age which they can replace 
akout that time.” 


General Board Reluctant 


In Reducing Cruiser Total 

“But they will have to build 6-inch 
vessels.” 

“Not according to the letter of the 
treaty,” Admiral Jones returned. 

“We have 10 “Omahas” coming of age 
shortly after 1936,” Senator Reed pointed 
cut. 

“We have only two ships coming of 
age before 1940,” Admiral Jones said. 

At this point Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, took up the questioning of | 
Admiral Jones. 


“Didn’t the general board have an- | 








British?” he asked. 

“The general board much preferred to 
stand on 23 8-inch cruisers, but very 
reluctantly agreed to reduce to 21.” 

Senator Robinson then read from the 
report which the general board had given 
President Hoover on Sept. 11 which 
stated in part: 

“The general board is of the opinion 
that during the life of any such agree- 
ment the United States Navy in spirit of 
concession agree: | 

“(a.) To accept the 339,000 standard 
tons proposed by the prime minister as} 
the maximum tonnage in the cruiser 
category for the United States and the 
British empire. 1 

“(b.) To the proposal of the prime 
minister to scrap the four Hawkins 7.5- | 
inch-gun cruisers and three 6-inch-gun | 
cruisers, that will be less than 20 years 
of age by Dec. 31, 1936, prior to that} 
date and to replace them by new 6-inch- 
gun cruisers. | 
| “(e.) Not to exercise the freedom of | 
|choice of unit size and gun caliber to 
|agree to build not more than 210,000 | 
standard tons of 10,000 8-inch guns and/| 
| to agree to utilize the remaining aVaila- 
|ble tonnage, namely, 58,500 tons, in| 
building not more than eight cruisers} 
armed with guns not exceeding 6-inch 
in caliber.” 


'Fivé Sniall Cruisers 
|Favored by Adm. Jones 


| Senator Robinson then pointed out that 
when the general board insisted upon 
|the exactly same tonnage with Great 
| Britain, namely, 339, and only asked for 
;21 ‘guns, its members also asked for 
| 129,500 tons of 6-inch cruisers, or 18., 
| This was the same number contempiated 
by the London treaty. 

| @enator Robinson wanted to know 
|what Admiral Jones had said on the 
day jbefore that the 6-inch-gun cruiser | 
| was \useless when the general board 
last Fall had planned to build 8 in addi- 
| tion to the 10 which the Navy already 
possessed. Admiral’ Jones said that if 
| he were free to build what he wanted 
{he would build 5 small cruisers since 
that exactly balanced the number re- 
quired for fleet action. 

Senator La Follette drew from Admiral 
Jones the statement that the Navy would 
be in a better position if all the ships 
provided for in the London treaty were 
|not built before 1936. Admiral Jones 
| maintained that the United States should 
{not build all the 6-inch-gun ships pro- 
| vided for under the treaty. 

When he took the witness stand before 
the Naval Affairs Committee, Admiral 
Jones sketched the background of the 
Geneva conference, stating that the ob- 
jectives of reducing or limiting naval 
armaments are first, peace, and second, 
economy. Limitation is more effective 
toward securing the peace objective than 
}reduction, he said. 

“The mission of any delegation to a 
conference is to keep the nation from be- 
ing put at a disadvantage, not to put it 
at an advantage over other nations,” 
the admiral said in explaining his own 
attitude toward international meetings. 

“Was that the’ attitude.of the other 
nations at the Geneva conference?” 
asked Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“IT would rather not say,” Admiral 
Jones replied. 

“Our first and primary object in a 
navy is to protect our coast lines, to 
protect our economic resources and to 








” 





The President's Day 


At the Exécutive Offices 
May 16 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 


days of each week.) t 
" 12:45 p. m.—The Presfdent was photo- 
graphed with a group of Danish Ameri- 
cans, who are on a pilgrimage to Den- 
mark. é 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 





Governors to Visit Parks 
/ After Utah Conference 





: State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, May 16, 
The governors of States will visit 
some of the national parks following 
their annual conference to be held at 
Salt Lake City beginning June 30, ac- 


cording to plans being made for their | 


entertainment, it was announced by 
Governor George H. Dern. 


The governors will be taken by train | 


from the Utah capital to Cedar City, 
where they will board buses ‘for a tour 
of Zion National Park and join in dedi- 
cating the new Zion-Mount Carmel high- 
way, according to present plans, Thence 
they will proceed to the north rim of 
Grand Canyon Park, returning to Bryce 
Canyon and back to Salt Lake City. 
Governor John C. Phillips, of Arizona, 
has written to Governor Dern, the latter 


A stated, suggesting that the itinerary be 
changed to permit the governors to make | 


an airplane trip@rom the Grand Canyon 
over the great gorge to El Tovar, thence 
to Prescott to attend the annual roundup. 





Investigation Proposed 
Into Post Office Leases 





\ 

An investigation of all leases for post 
Office buildings and commercial postal 
stations and substations by the House 
Committee on Expenditures would be 
authorized under the provisions of a 
resolution (H. Res. 221) introduced in 
the House May 16 by Representative 
Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. 
Dak., chairman of the Committee. 

(Full text and discussion of the resolu- 
tion was printed in the United States 
Daily May 16.) 


Bill.for Federal Prisons 
Is Passed by Senate 





The last of the Federal prison relief 
bills recommended by the Department of 
Justice was passed by the Senate May 16. 

This measure (H. R. 6807) provides 
for the establishment of two additional 
institutions for the confinement of Fed- 
eral prisoners. 


proved by the Senate necessitates send- 
ing the bill back to the House either, for 
acceptance of the Senate language or a 
conference between the Houses. . 

The bill was called up shortly before 
the Senate adjourned by Senator Steiwer 
(Rep.), of Oregon, by unanimous con- 
sent and, passed. 


Reallocation in Radio 
Indefinitely Deferred 





Commission Says Order Cannot 
Be Enforced During Suits 





Indefinite postponement of the pro-| 


posed reallocation of 26 stations operat- 
ing on 13 cleared channels, with the ob- 
jective of eliminating cross-talk inter- 
ference, was ordered May 16 by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, because of liti- 
gation brought by certain of the sta- 
tions involved. 


The Commission adopted an amend-| 


ment to its General Order (No. 87) 


which would have promulgated the re-| 


Couzens Resolution 


allocation, extending for an _ indefinite 
period both the effective date of the 
changes and the date for the hoiding 
of a hearing at which the stations op- 
posing the shift might be heard. 
date for the hearing had been set for 
June 17. 


The amended General Order pointed | 
|} out that a temporary restraining order 
| issued by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, and two stay orders 
granted by the Court of+*Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, on applications of 


stations involved, prevent the Commis- | 


sion from disturbing the assignments of 
these stations during the pendency of the 
litigation. The stations obtaining these 
actions, it states, are WHAM, Rochester, 
N. Y., KYW, Chicago, and WHAS, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The frequencies upon which these sta- 


tions operate, 1,150, 1,020 and 820 kilo- | 
cycles, respectively, have been included | 
in and are essential to the proposed re-| 


allocation, the amended order adds. The 
“inability of the Commission,” under the 
court orders, “to assign any one or all 
of said frequencies to parties other than 
those now operating thereon would de- 
feat the purpose of said proposed reallo- 


cation and render futile and useless any | 
hearing held with respect to said pro-| 


posed allocation.” 

Specifically, the Commission postponed 
the effective date of the order, and the 
hearing provided for under it, “during 
the pendency of said causes or until such 
time as said temporary restraining order 
and said stay orders are dissolved or so 
modified as to permit the Commission to 
conduct said hearing with respect to and/ 


ance with the findings and decision made 
by it upon said hearing.” 
(The full text of the order will be 
published in the issue of May 19.) 


a se | 


Canal, to which the United States is com- 
mitted, call for preparedness, he said. 

“I see no possibility of conducting a 
campaign to maintain the open door in 
China and Chinese national integrity, 
without carrying our forces to the west- 
ern Pacific where they must be equipped 
for air, surface and underwater attack,” 
Admiral Jones testified. 





keep open the trade routes,” he con- 
tinued. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
asked the part played in naval confer- 
ences by the question of land armaments. 

“We have not been particularly inter- 
ested in land armaments,” was the reply. 
He added that land armaments “natu- 
rally were in the minds of countries of 
Continental Europe at such conferenecs.” 

Naval requirements of the United 
States call for great sea endurance and 
the power of survivance, Admiral Jones 
asserted. These factors must be con- 
sidered from the point of view of “what 
can be brought against us in distant 
areas, in a comparatively short distance 
of the bases of other. powers.” 

Certain national policies, such as the 


| 








‘~~* 239,000 for Great Brit-jopen door in China: and the Panama 


To keep one unit operating in the 
western Pacific, two or three units would 


be required because of the distance from | 
bases, he said. This difference in bases | 


actually brings the 5-3 ratio between the 
United States and Japan to a 5-5-plus 
ratio, with the advantage on Japan’s 
side, he said. Conversations with Japan 
in 1927 revealed that she wished to aban- 
don the 5-3 ratio for a 10-7 agreement, 
but Admiral Jones asserted that he had 
advised Japan this would be impossible. 

“Great Britain has never questioned 
the right of parity in principle; the 


only question is to decide what is parity,” | 


Admiral Jones concluded. 

At this point in his testimony the 
Naval Committee adjourned until May 
19, to permit Admiral Jones to appear 
again before the Foreign Relations Com- 









The | 


other proposition they outlined for the| mate by the Judiciary Committee ap-| 





| continued 
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Trade Commission Reviews Progress of Investigation in 
Interium Report Submitted to Senate 





Further hearings on the affairs of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company will be 
made necessary if the Federal Trade 
Commission is successful in its suit to 
compel officers of the company to ariswer 
questions and -produce records, according 
to 'a statement by the Commission 
May 16. 


tion with the sending to the Senate of an 
interim report on the investigation of 
power and gas utilities under a Senate 
resolution (S. Res, 83, seventieth Con- 
gress). ‘ 

No officers or employes of holding com- 
panies within the Electric Bond & Share 
Company’s group were called in recent 
hearings, it was stated, because of the 
pending court case. 

Activities of the Commission since the 
last interim report were summarized in 
the statement, whigh follows in full text: 

“Public hearings on the financial ar- 
rangements of the Electric Bond 
Share Company were held by the Com- 
mission recently in Washington, but, 
owing to the pending court case, no offi- 
cers or employes of holding companies 
within the company’s group were called 
as witnesses. Instead there appeared 
several of the Commission’s examiners, 
who testified regarding such facts and 
produced such documentary evidence as 
they have been able to obtain from the 
records of \the various companies in- 
volved or from other sources., 

“The case in court now awaits the tak- 
ing of testimony by a master. Previously 
the court sustained the Commission’s 





Further Hearings Said to Be Needed 
In Electric Bond & Share Inquiry | 


J poration were examined. Consideration | 
The statement was made in connec-|f the group was not completed. 





power of subpoena in investgiations un- 
der section 6 of the Federgl Trade Com- 
mission act (providing for investigations 
of the organization and business of com- 
mercial corporations), and held that the 
witnesses must answer pertinent ques- 
tions, but held that up to/that time no 
sufficient showing had been made to en- 
title the Commission to have produced 
the books of account which were sub- 
poenaed, and which the company had re- 
fused to turn over to the Commission. 

“In the meantime no definite time for 
taking of testimony has been determined 
and the Commission will proceed on or 





about May 27 with examination of an- 
other holding company group, the North 
American Company. Hearings will be 
held at the Commission’s headquarters, 
2000 D Street Northwest, Washington. 


Work of Commission 


xaminers in Field 

“Since the last interim report Com- 
mission examiners in the field began 
examinations of one large holding com- 
pany, completed the field examination 
of one holding company and three oper- 
ating companies and continued the ac- 


Clarifying amendments | counting survey at the offices of four 


holding companies .and eight operating 
companies. 

“Examination of accounts of one 

olding company previously completed 
through the year 1927 was brought 
down to date, preparatory to earl 
hearings.” 

The interim report follows in full text: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

Pursuant to the direction of the Sen- 
ate in Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth 
Congress, first session (approved Feb- 
15, 1928), regarding the investigation of 
certain electric power and gas utilities 
companies, that this Commission “report 
to the Senate within each 30 days after 
the passage of the resolution and finally 
on the completion of the investigation” 
upon the matters specified in the reso- 
lution, and that it transmit therewith 
the stenographic report of the evidence 
taken, this twenty-third interim report 
is respectfully submitted. 

Hearings relative to the Electric Bond 
&, Share Company and the holding com- 
panies within the Electric Bond & Share 
Company group began on Apr. 16 and 
(with intermissions) until 
May 9, during which time 12 days were 
————— ey 


Discussed in Senate 





Mr. Hawes Leads Opposition to 
Measure’s Consideration 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
resolution as finaliy drafted meets all 
the objections brought by Senator Hawes, 
with reference to labor, short line roads, 
and holding companies. 
that the resolution makes ample pro- 
vision for jthe protection of labor, both 
in consolidations and in anticipation of 
consolidations. Short line roads, he 
said, are protected in requiring that they 


be acquired according to the recommen- | 
consolidation | 


dations of the general 
scheme of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“I want to point out that this resolu- 
tion is effective only to Mar, 4, 1931,” 
said Mr. (ouzens. “There 1s nothing in 
it to prevent all consolidations. 

“I know of no oné in the Committee 
who was opposed to the provision on 
holding companies except the Senator 
from Missouri.” 

When Mr. Hawes questioned this state- 
ment, Mr. Couzens amended his remarks 
to sgy that he thought all of the Com- 
mittee except Senator Hawes “favor the 
intent” of the holding company pro- 
vision. 
with Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
New York, in drafting the resolution 
under which the House Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce is in- | 


} esper | vestigating holding companies. 
or reallocate said frequencies in accord- | . » 


It soon 


became obvious, he. said, that this in-| 


quiry would take considerable time. 
“This fact coupled with the labor sit- 


uation and the fact that a resolution was | 


relating to the Great Northern-Northern 
Pacific was before the Committee, that 
prompted me to introduce the resolu- 
tion,” Senator Couzens declared. 

“The horse would be stolen, we would’ 
close the door too late. The holding eom- 
panies are defeating the purposes of the 
transportation act of 1920; they are de- 
feating the consolidation plan of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; they 
are accomplishing by holding companies 
the very results that were intended to 
be under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion.” 


Prohibition Polls Favored 
And Criticized in House 








(Continued from Page 1.] 

the constituent returned one of these 
three; that a week later the same con- 
stituent received another ballot to fill 
out; and that later the same constituent 
received the same kind of a ballot. He 
said that if the Literary Digest is send- 
ing two, three or half a dozen ballots 
to the same person the vote does not in- 
dicate anything, and that the publica- 
tion “perpetrates a fraud on the people 
of this country.” 


He pojnted out | 


He said that he had collaborated | 











tion 5 per cent convertible gold debenture 


|of the foregoing issue has been sold, or 


|or agreements shall be immediately can- 
|celled and refund made to any purchas- 


/company’s compliance.” 


| Hampshire was made in a letter directed | 


| granted by the department through requi- 


land to that end said representatives 


¢ 


IND 





; 


occupied in the actual taking of testi-| 
mony. The organization, structure, 
assets, liabilities, supervision agree- 
ments, and other matters relating to the 
Electric Bond & Share Company, the 
American Power and Light Company, 
and the Electric Power and Light Cor- 


4 


Source of Evidence 
Presented at Hearing 


Owing to the pendency in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York of the proceeding 
by which the Commission is seéking to 
compel officials of the Electric Bond &| 
Share Company to answer certain ques- 
tions and produce certain documents 
pertinent and necessary to the investi- 
gation, no officers or employes of hold-| 
ing’ companies within the Electric Bond 
& Share Company group were called as| 
witnesses during the hearings herein de- | 
scribed. Employes of the Federal Trade | 
Commission testified to such facts and 
produced such documentary evidence as 
they have been able to obtain from the 
records of the several companies in-| 
volved or elsewhere. Further hearings | 
will be necessary after the conclusion of | 
the suit if the Commission is successful | 
therein. A more detailed explanation of 
the origin and purpose of the suit ap-| 
pears in the Commission’s eighteenth in- 
terim report, Senate, Document 92, Part 
18, 70th Congress, 1st session. | 

The transcript of the record and the| 
exhibits will be transmitted as soon as a} 
eareful verification of the transcript, 
which is made necessary by the numer 
ous figures involved, and the preparation 
of the exhibits can be completed. ® 

The public hearings will be resumed | 
on or about May 27, at which time an- 
other holding company group (the North 
American Compsny) will be examined. 

Since the last interim report the Com- 
mission’s accountants began an examina- 
tion of one large holding company, com- 
pleted the field examination of one hold- 
ing company and three operating com- 
panies and continued the accounting ex- 
amination at the offices of four holding 
companies and eight operating companies, 
chiefly in connection with the financial 
aspects of their business, but covering 
also questions of intercompany relations 
and control, etc. The examination of the 
accounts of one holding company pre- 
viously completed through the year 1927, 
was brought down to date, preparatory 
to'early hearings. A field engineering in- 
spection of the generating stations, 
transmission lines and distribution sys- 
tems, and a critical study of the oper- 
ations of one of the large holding com-| 
pany groups was begun. 








Underwriters Directed 


To Return Bond Payments 
State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, May 16. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Harris Forbes 
& Co., E. H. Rollins & Sons Co., Otis & 
Co., John Nickerson & Co., Edward B. 
Smith & Co., Field, Glore & Co., and the 
Continental Illinois Co., have been di- 
rected by the insurance commissioner of 
New Hampshire, John E. Sullivan, in a 
letter of notification, to refund payments 
made by any New Hampshire purchasers 
of the $20,000,000 New England Gas and 
Electric Association 5 per cent converti- 
ble gold debenture bonds, the sale of 
which in New Hampshire has been sus- 
pended. (A summary of the commis- 
sion’s action was published in the issue 
of May 16.) 

Mr. Sullivan’s letter to the investment 
houses said: 

“You are hereby given notice, pursu- 
ant to the public laws of the State of 
New Hampshire, that the $20,000,000 
New England Gas and Electric Associa- 


bonds have this day been definitely sus- 
pended for sale in the State of New 
Hampshire. 

“You are further advised that if any 


orders received for delivery, such sales 


ers who reside in the State of New 
Hampshire. 

“It will be necessary for your com- 
pany to acknowledge receipt of this let- 


ter and assure the department of your 


The insurance commissioner’s suspen- | 
sion of the sale of the bonds in New; 


to the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, 61 Broadway, New York, reading 
as follows: 

“You are hereby given notice, pur- | 
suant to chapter 287, public laws of the| 
State of New Hampshire, that the dealer 
in securities license held by the Associ-} 
ated Gas & Electric Co. has this day been | 
revoked. 

“All security salesmen’s _ licenses | 
sitions made by the foregoing dealer in| 
securities for the services of salesmen, 
are automatically affected by this revoca- | 
tion order. It will also be necessary that 
the licenses held by salesmen and com- 
pany be immediately returned to the de- 
partment. 

“The revocation action taken was 


YEARLY 


Senate Committe 
To Discuss Wire - 
And Radio Fuste 


Incorporation of Prohibi c 


radio law prohibiting the joint ownershi 
of wire and wireless facilities in ext 
ecmmunications shall be retained i 
proposed Couzens bill for the creation 
a communications commission ¥ 
| considered, May 20, by the Senate 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, it was 
stated orally, May 16, by the Chairman ~ 
of the Committee, Senator Couzens, , 


fusion of the radio communications facil+ 
ities of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica and the cable, radio, telegraph and 
telephone facilities of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


EX 879) 





Of Joint Ownership. i 
Couzens Bill to Be Consid- 
ered at Hearing ee 








Whether provisions of the present 
na’ 


will 


Michigan. 
Upon this section hinges the proposed 


This project 
was the basis of discussion before the 


Committee during its investigation of 
communications preparatory to the draft- 


proposed legislation. 
Section 17 Retained idl 
The proposed draft of the Couzens bill, 
now pending before the Committee, .re-' 
tains “section 17” of the existing Jaw, 
in substance, and prohibits such a fusion 
as the RCA-I. T. & T. plan. The law 
provides, and the new bill proposes, that 
no mergers of wires and wireless be per-, 
mitted if it is “to substantially lessen 
competition or to restrain commerce. be- 
tween any place in the United States and 
any place in any foreign country, or to 
unlawfully create a monopoly of foreign 
communications.” i 

Senator Couzens has sent ja call to 
all Committee members notifying them 
that this question will be considered: 
May 20. He also has notified the Com- 
mittee that, on May 23, the Committee 
will consider that section ofthe measure 
relating to modification of provisions for 
the distribution of broadcasting facil< 
ities among the States and zones. Chair 
man Charles McK. Saltzman, of the Ra- 
dio Commission, and Chief Engineer 
C. B. Jolliffe, have been asked to testify, 
in executive session, concerning this pro-. 
posed new “yardstick plan” of distri-~ 
bution. 


ing of the 
\ 


Scope of Current Hearing " 

In executive session, May 16, the Com- 
mittee approved, with but minor chan 
provisions of the measure dealing with 
appellate procedure, radio apparatus on 
vessels, distress signals, and the use of 
frequencies for governmental service, as 
well as miscellaneous aspects of the bill, 
It covered from section 37, relating to: 
appellate procedure, to section 52, having 
to do with the equality of facilities for 
political discussions, Senator Dill (Dem.), 
of Washington, stated orally following 
the session, 

The appellate procedure in the pro- 
posed new law differs in several respects 
from that prescribed under the existing 
radio act, it was explained orally by 
W. C. Green, of St. Paul, special counsel 
for the Committee. The court of appeals, 
he explained, is designated as the appel+ 
late body from decisions of the Federal 
Radio Commission, but is construed as 
the court. of last resort by virtue of :the, 
ruling of the Supreme Court of. the 
United States in the WGY radio case. 

Appeal of)Law Points 

The Couzens bill proposes, however, 

that on questions of law alone, appeals 


to the Supreme Court. The lower court. 
however, remains the court of last resort 
on administrative matters. } 
The section is so drawn that the Court 
of Appeals may not enter stay orders 
affecting individuals or companies not ac- ° 
tually parties to the appeals. “The court 
shall not have power to make any order 
or enter any judgment affecting any sub- 
stantial interest of any person who has 
not appeared or been made a party to the 
proceedings upon said appeal,” it reads, - 
Another section, approved May 16, pro- 
vides that each licensee of a broadcast- 
ing station, during the first week of each 
calendar month, between 7 and 10 o’clock 


tween those hours, at the time nearest to 
7 o’clock p. m. at which the station is 
licensed to operate, “Shall announce over 
said station the name of the owner 
thereof, and, if the owner be a corpora- 
tion, the names of all persons owning 25 
per centum or more of the stock of said 
corporation.” ; 





Volume of Business Gains 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
and dairy products in April was 28 per 
cent smaller tnan the income from these 
sources in April last year. Declines oc-- 


| curred in the income from all the esti- 
mated sources, except potatoes. a 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth-Superior were only two-fifths as” 
large in April this year as in April a 
year ago. 
1% cents per pound between March a 
April this year, although the price of 
butter ordinarily decreases 2 cents per 


| pound at this time of year, and last year 


the decrease was 2% cents per pound. 
Consequently, the price of butter in 








prompted by the pending investigation 
which is contemplated by the public 
service commission of New Hampshire. 


Investigation of Utilities 


Directed by Commission 

The investigation by the public service 
commission was announced in an order | 
of the commission directed to the New 
Hampshire Gas & Electric Co.,'of Ports- 
mouth; Derry Electric Co. and its re- 
ceiver, of Derry; New England Gas & 
Electric Assn., of Cambridge, Mass., and 
Associated Gas & Electric Co., of New 
York City. 

The order stated that, on June 3, the 
commission will inquire into the out- 
standing issues of stock, bonds, notes 
and other evidence of indebtedness of the 
companies and all affiliated interests. The 
companies are directed to Submit to the 
commission full statements of their se- 
curities, the authority therefor both cor- 
porate and governmental, the purposes | 
thereof and the bases therefor. | 

They are ordered also to submit a com- | 
plete statement and detailed explanation 
of the financial structure of the compa- 
nies and their general method of financ- 
ing, together with a complete list of 
stockholders, shareholders and owners, 
both nominal and beneficial. 

“The purpose of said hearing,” the 
order said, “is to inform the Commission 
whether or not any or all of said’ com- 
panies have complied with all provisions 
of the law and orders of the Commission, 





shall evidence in detail the capitalization, 
franchises and manner in which the lines 
and property controlled or operated by 
said. companies are managed and oper- 
al 


ennai erestonsentciciereeegpeemespeeenemescetemmeoni 


é 


April was only 8 cents less than the price’ 
a year ago, whereas in March the price 
of butter was 12 cents under the price in 
March last year. Decreases in April as’ 
compared with the same month last year’ 
also occurred in the prices of wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rye, cattle, calves, 


i 


hogs, lambs, milk, hens and eggs. Price 


increases occurred in flax and potatoes. 





Change 

Spark i 

Plugs# 
every | 


10,000 
Miles 


Worn-out spark cause 
et eels eee 


starting, : 
poor idling, loss of power. 
A new set will in- 
sure easy starti: 
fast pickup, 
liant performance, 
See your dealerto- 
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may be taken from the Court of Appeals _ 


p. m., or if not licensed to operate be-~ 


In Minneapolis Area in April Be 
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Validity of Trust 
Agreement Involved 
>»: Cases as. Presented Are 


_ Said to Have Similar 
Objectives 
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Cleveland, Ohio.—A Federal district 
court had no authority to entertain the 

rnment’s suit to recover taxes under 
the circumstances of this case, the Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 










































































‘Ohio held. 
A judgment had been recovered 
‘against the taxpayer by one of his 
_ efeditors in a State court and the cred- 
itor was endeavoring to have that court 
set aside a trust agreement made by the 
‘taxpayer on the ground that it had been 
fraudulently executed for the purpose 
of defrauding creditors. The Govern- 
ment’s suit in the district court asked 
that court to set aside the same trust 
agreement, it was explained. 

The Government did not set up a tax 
lien, but put itself in the category of a 
creditor who had been defrauded, and 





there is no reason why it cannot inter-| 


vene in the action in the State court, the 
opinion explained. 





UnItep STATES OF AMERICA 
Ve 
G. A. TENBUSCH ET AL. 


District Court for the Northern 
- of Ohio. 


No. 3017. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 10, 1930 


West, District Judge—On Oct. 13, 
1923, G. A.“Tenbusch placed certain 
stocks, insurance policies and leaseholds, 
together with 6 acres of land, it™thc 
hands of the Guardian Savings &.Trusi 
Co. (now Guardian Trust Co.), in trust 
“for management and final disposition.” 
Thé trust agreement recites that the 
property belonged to Tenbusch, who re- 
tained the right to the income, to control, 
sell, and reinvest the trust property, or 
‘withdraw it from the trust, and to change 
the beneficiaries and their shares. 
mentions no beneficiaries, and provides 
for ultimate distribution according to the 
donor’s last will. 
direction of the donor to the trustee, 
dated Feb. 9, 1926, to distribute from 


District 


; 


r 


000; and to the donor, G. A. Tenbusch, 


$12,000. 


Details of Trust , 
Transaction Reviewed 
On Sept. 30, 1926, the foregoing agree- 


ment was modified by withdrawing the! agreement and ordering sale of the trust | 4" in the brief from page 263 of the 


stocks from the trust, making the trust 


irrevocable, and in certain other respects.| United States or the Guardian Trust|i™& Eidritter*v. Elizabeth Oil Cloth 


Beginning Nov. 1, 1926, income was to be 
distributed monthly as follows: To the 
Guardian Trust Co., $250 for interest on 
donor’s indebtedness then existing; to 
Anna Tenbusch $350; to Frances L., 
$83.33, and to four other children 
of the donor, $35 each, the residue, if any, 
to go to Advance Improvement Co. 

On the same day, Sept. 30, 1926, G. A. 
Tenbusch and the. Guardian Trust Co., 
executed an agreement reciting that on 


. 


tain bonds to the Trust Co. for $45,000 


upon the representation that he would | 


guarantee their payment; that the bonds 
were in default and without value; that 
Tenbusch was without funds to make 
good this loss as he had agreed, and was 
further indebted to the Trust Co. for 


$7,062.48 advanced, and that the latter | 


would advance him additional moneys, 


ditions, and provided it receive certain 
security, viz: 
The Trust Co. was to hold the said 


trust estate as security for payment of | 
the $45,000 lost on the bonds, with in- 


terest and $7,062.48 advance with in- 


terest; for any further advances to or! 


for Tenbusch with interest, and for costs, 


__ Federal Taxation’ : Trust 
Concurrent. Action in State Court Held 
To Prevent Government Suit for Taxes 


It | 
Attached is a written | 


the net income annually to Frances L.| 
Tenbusch $1,000; to Anna Tenbusch $3,- | 


Nov. 30, 1923, Tenbusch had sold cer-| 


not exceeding $30,000, upon certain con- | 
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cee 
a. 


Trust Co. a 99-year lease on 


charges, attorney’s fees, taxes, ground 


rents, insurance premium, repairs, etc., | 


including the trustee’s service charges. 

These obligations of Tenbusch to the 
Trust Co. are all or substantially all 
unpaid. No effort is made in this recital 
to state the alleged indebtedness with 
accuracy; it may be more or less. What- 
ever it amounts to, this agreement pur- 
ports to give the Trust Co. a first lien 
upon the entire trust estate to secure it, 
with the proviso that as to $50,000 of the 
debt, the St. Regis lease, which is part of 
the estate, shall constitute the exclusive 
security. 

On Sept. 27, 1927, G. A. Tenbusch as- 
signed to his wife, Anna, for nominal 
consideration, such right and title as he 
had in the trust estate. , 


Agreement Attacked 


In Government Suit 


On May 25, 1929, the instant suit in 
equity was filed by the United States 
to recover income taxes for the years 
1920 to 1923, inclusive, assessed against 


G. A. Tenbusch in December, 1927; and} 


ayering that the above mentioned 
modification of trust agreement ~ of 
Sept. 30, 1926, was made for the pur- 

se of hindering, delaying and defraud- 
ing his creditors, and that the assign- 


ment to Anna was made for the same | 


merece, the plaintiff prays that both 


e set aside, the Guardian Trust Co. or- | 


dered to account for the property of 
Tenbusch in its possession and control 
under the trust agreement, and that the 
tax claim be paid out of such funds as 
may result therefrom; for a preliminary 
injunction restraining the 
and the Trust Co. from 
the property, and for general relief. Such 
an injunction was issued, effective until 
the court’s further order. 

The case being at issue, came on for 
ring, when, for the first time, it ap- 
peared that, in 1928, long prior to the 
commencement of this suit, action No. 


800370 was filed in the Common Pleas | 


Court of Cuyahoga County by M. F. 
Goodman against G. A. Tenbusch, his 


wife, Anna, the Guardian Trust Co. et al., 


im which Goodman alleged the recovery 


| by him on Mar. 8, 1928, in said court of 


& judgment against G. A. Tenbusch for 
55,139.04; the lack of property of said 
fendant whereon to levy; that on Oct. 
1923, Tenbusch had procured the St. 
Co, to transfer to the Guardian 
certain 
land property, and the exetution of 
modified trust agrement of Sept. 30, 
, and conveyance thereunder to the 
Co. of the trust estate, with dis- 
utive rights to the Trust Co. and the 
usch family, being the same trust 


Tenbusches | 
disposing of ! 


‘Property which is the subject of 


stant case. 

In his amended petition in the com- 
mon pleas Goodman alleged that the 
Trust Co. claimed a first lien for about 
$80,000° on all the trust property; 
that on Sept. 30, 1926, G. A. Ten- 
busch owed Goodman the amount for 
which the judgment sued on was taken; 
that the execution of the Sept. 30 trust 
agreement left Tenbusch without assets, 
and that by this and prior conveyances, 
he had putahis property beyond the reach 
of his creditors, without ¢onsidera- 
tion and for the purpose of defrauding 
them. Goodman prayed that the interest 
of Anna under the trust agreement, as 
modified (being income of $350-a month) 
| be found to have been conveyed to her 
fraudulently and without consideration, 
and to be in fact the property of G.\ A. 
Tenbusch, and that it be subjected to 
the payment of his judgment; and that 
any further assets in the possession or 
control of the Guardian Trust Co. as 


A. Tenbusch, be also subjected to the 
payment of said judgment. In the com- 
mon pleas court answers were filed but 
no property seized or taken under con- 
trol. Nor was any receiver asked for 
or appointed or injunction issued, and 
| the action is there pending undisposed of. 

In the instant suit in this court, G. A. 
Tenbusch has answered, denying the 
Government’s claim for income taxes, 
and denying that when it arose, he had 
or now has any interest in the property 
in the hands of the Trust Co.; but alleg- 
mg that the same belonged to his wife 
or corporations of which she owned 
stock¥ and that in June, 1928, he com- 
promised the tax’ claim for $1,260.90. 
Anna Tenbusch filed a general denial, 
and the further defense that she is, and 
at all times since the Trust Co. became 
possessed of the said property has been, 
the owner thereof. 

The answer of the Guardian Trust 
Co. sets up alleged indebtedness of G. A. 
Tenbusch amounting to over $81,000, and 
|of Frances L. Tenbusch $773.02, for 
which with interest it prays judgment 
against these defendants. And it also 
seeks to have additional parties brought 
in, the liens upon the trust property 





agreement with G. A. Tenbusch dated 
Sept. 30, 1926, adjudged prior, except as 
to local taxes and claims of certain les- 
sors; and foreclosure and sale of the 
assets and property in trust. 


Jurisdiction Retained 


This being the state of the pleadings 
and the evidence in respect to the prior 
suit in the State court, counsel for Anna 
Tenbusch insists that this eourt has ob- 
| tained no jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter of the suit and is powerless to ren- 
der a Valid decree setting aside the trust 


jestate upon the demand either of the 


| Co. _After an examination of the au- 

thorities, I am compelled to agree with 
this view. 

The question is not, as counsel for the 

| Government argues, whether this is a 

| suit brought by the United States and 

a case arising under the internal revenue 


| law, of which this court is given original | 


_ by Jud. Code, sec. 24(1) and 
, acter of the pending action in the State 
court, the subject matter of the suit has 
| been taken over for adjudication by that 
court so as temporarily, at least, to leave 
nothing upon which this court can exert 
its power. 

Speaking of the rule that possession of 
the res vests in the court which first ac- 
quires jurisdiction, the power to deter- 
|mine all controversies relating thereto, 
the supreme. court, in Farmers’ Loan 
Trust Co. v. Lake St. Rd. Co., 177 U. S 
51, at p. 61, adds: 

“Nor is this rule restricted in its ap- 
plication to cases where property has 
been actually seized under judicial proc- 
ess before a second suit is instituted in 
another court, but it often applies as 
well where suits are brought to enforce 
liens against specific property, to mar- 
shal assets, administer trusts or liqui- | 
date insolvent estates, and in suits of a 
| similar nature where, in the progress! 
| of the litigation, the court may be com-| 
| pelled to assume the possession and con-| 
| trol of the property to be affected. The| 
| rule has been declared to be of especial | 
; Importance in its application to Federal | 
j and State courts.” | 
| In Kline v. Burke Const. Co., 260 U. S.| 
| 226, at p. 231, it is said: , 

“The rule is not limited to cases where | 
property has actually been seized under 
| Judicial process before a second suit is 
| instituted in another court, but it ap- 
| plies as well where suits are brought to 
jenforce liens against specific property, 
| to marshal assets, administer trusts, or 
| liquidate insolvent estates, and in all] 

suits of a like nature.” 

And in Merritt v. American Steel- 
Barge Co., 79 Fed. 236, at p. 231, which 
| is cited in the Kline case, supra, the same 
rule is stated and it is added: 
| “In cases of the latter kind” (i. e., 
to enforce liens, marshal assets, etc.) 
“the rule is that the tribunal which first 
acquires jurisdiction of the cause by the 
issuance and service of process is en- 
| titled to retain it to the end, without 
jinterference or hindrance on the part 
|of any other court.” 


Contrary Cases Have 


Distinguishing Points 

Among the many other cases that beat 
more or less directly on the question 
are: Ward vy. Foulkrod, 264 Fed. 627 
(3 C. C. A.), where the authorities are 
| reviewed; Sullivan v. Algrem, 160 Fed. 
366 (8 C. C. A.); Patterson v. Veasey, 
295 Fed. 163; Hatch v. Bancroft-Thomp- 
son Co., 67 
Co., 196 Fed. 104, 


trustee, belonging to the defendant, G. | 


marshalled, its lien arising under said | 


| 
Where First Acquired | 


a 


But whether, in view of the char-|#™ounted to constructive possession by | 


j}under G. C. 11104, could commence an 
Fed. 802; Hirsch v. Steel | 





—— 
complaint by the Government in the in-| Failure to Assert 


Lien Constitutes Bar 





Plaintiff Conceded Right to 
Intervene in Pending 
Litigation 





tribute the proceeds, or it may take such 
action as the equities require and it finds 
expedient.” 

The second case dealt with the _pos- 
session of an assignee for creditors, It 
was claimed that the chancery court 
of the county, where the assignment was 
filed, became possessed of the property, 
thus excluding, any other court from in- 
terfering. 

Judge Severns, who decided Ball v. 
Tompkins, stated, and his opinion was 
adopted by the circuit court of appeals: 

“It is proper, however, to say that it 
cannot be admitted that the legislature 
of the State intended such consequences 
to follow from their vesting the super- 
vision of the trust created by assign- 
ments in courts of the, State.” 


Illustrations Bearing on 


‘Custody of Property Given 
Rothschild v. Hasbrouck, 65 Fed. 283,) 
cited in the Defiance Water Co. case, 
supra, is also an assignee’s case. The 
|court held that property in the hands of 
an assignee for the benefit of creditors, 
jhe having filed bond, etc., pursuant to an 
| lowa statute, is not in custodia legis, In 
|the course of the opinion, page 289, the 
| following language used by Judge Shiras 
}in another case, is quoted: 
| “The fallacy in the position taken lies 
jin confounding the jurisdiction of the 
State court over the execution of the 
|trust created by the deed of assignment 
with the jurisdiction over the wholly. dis- 
tinct question of the validity of the 
|deed of assignment. So far as it now 
appears, no proceeding to test the valid- 
jity of the assignment has been brought 
in the State court, and there is nothing 
| to prevent the United States court, at the 
suit of citizens of States other than Iowa, 
|from taking jurisdiction of this isste,” 
Compton v. Jesup, 68 Fed. 263 (C, C. 
A. 6), also cited in the Government’s | 
brief, was a case where, pending an 
earlier suit in the State court to estab- 
|lish a lien upon the property, possession | 
|was taken by receivers of the Federal | 
jcourt. But that is not the situation here, 
This court has done nothing looking to 
taking possession of the trust estate, It 
jhas merely issued its injunction, prob- 
ably without authority, but at all events 
subject to vacation whenever occasion de- 
mands, continuing the possession of the 
property, not in any officer of the court, 
|but in the trustee, in whose possession’ 
|it was placed by the donor. The quota- 





| decision, is of language used in explain- 


| Co., 112 U...S. 294, Where at the 
|time claims for mechanics’ liens. were 
filed in the State court and suits brought 
\to enforce them, the premises were in 
jthe actual custody of the United States 
)marshal under an attachment to enforce 
|a forfeiture. The State court caused the 
'property to be sold, and plaintiff was 
claiming under a sheriff’s deed. This 


|the State court, which, héwever, was not | 
good against the actual possession of | 
|the marshal. 

Government’s Position 


Is That of Creditor 


| Our circuit court of appeals in the 
|Compton case, stating that no court can 
|have constructive possession where it 
| cannot take actual possession, says: 

| For this reason, even if the proceed- 


. 


"| ing in the Lucas common pleas to es-| 
| tablish Compton’s lien was a proceeding | 


jin rem, it did not involve the actual 
|seizure of the property pending the suit, 
and did not, therefore, prevent the Fed. 
eral court from taking actual: possession 
|of the property through its receivers, in 
|a proceeding to foreclose mortgages and 
other liens than Compton’s.” 

The case is not authority for the Gov- 
ernment’s position. 

The latest statement of the doctrine by 
the Supreme Court which I have found 
is in Harkin v. Brundage, 276 U. S. 36 
at p. 43: : 

“As between two courts 6f concurrent 
and coordinate jurisdiction, the court 
which first obtains jurisdiction and con- 
structive possession of property by filing 
the bill is entitled to retain it without 
interference and cannot be deprived of 
its right to do so becdlse it may not 
have obtained prior physical possession 
by its receiver of the property in dis- 
pute * * *. The difficulty in the applica- 
tion of the rule is in determining whether 
the conflicting jurisdictions are actually 
concurrent and the same. i 
question, too, is whether the bill is of 
such a character that its filing is the 
taking of constructive possession of the 
property.” 

In the same case Empire Trust Co. 
232 Fed. 641 is referred to with ap- 
proval; in which case the subject is thor- 
oughly discussed and authorities other 
than those heretofore noted are men- 
tioned, especially Palmer v. Texas, 212 
U. S. 118, at p, 129. At p. 645 in the 
Empire Trust Co. case is a discussion re, 
specting the issues which must be 
found in the different litigations, how 
nearly identical the two suits -must be, 
etc., questions which are suggested by 
the latter part of the above quotation 
from Harkin v. Brundage. 

Coming to that feature of this case, 
by G. C. 11106, any creditor of Tenbusch 
as to Whom the conveyance to the Guard- 
ian Trust Co. was fraudulent and void 


action to have it so declared, and if suc- 
cessful, the property would be adminis- 





The plaintiff cites Defiance Water Co. 
v. City of Defiance, 100 Fed. 178, to the 
effect that the pendency of a suit in a 
State court which has not taken posses- 
sion or control of property, does not bar 
prosecution of a suit in a Federal court 
|involving the same subject matter. It 
|does not assist to decide what control 
| for the purposes of the suit is the equiva- 
|lent of possession taken. 

Bal) v. Tompkins, 41 Fed. 486, fol- 
|lowed by Morris vy. Lindauer, 54 Fed. 
| 23 (6 C, C, A.), are hardly applicable. 
| In the former it was held that the pro- 
| bate court had no jurisdiction over the 
| question ef the executor’s right of pos- 
| session, had never undertaken to assume 
|dominion over the real estate and had 
|no jurisdiction to do so; but only had 
| power under certain conditions to license 
its sale. 

“If it does‘so, this court would, of 
course, respect its action. If on the 


|taxes antedating Sept. 30, 1926. 
|it does not mention G, C, 11106 pr 11404, 


tered for the benefit of all creditors, The 
Government’s petition sets up no lien for 
While 


it puts itself in the category of a credi- 
tor who has been defrauded and igs en- 
titled to the relief given by those sec- 
tions; and such relief is prayed. 

On his part, Goodman had a right to 
bring his action in the common pleas, 
}equal to the right of the Government to 
sue in the Federal court. And his com- 
plaint against Tenbusch and his prayer 
for relief through the necessary setting 
aside of the trust and the subjection of 
the estate to his judgment, are such as 
the statutes contemplate. Both suits 
have the same object, to wit, the over- 
turning of the conveyance or equitable 
mortgage to the trustee, and the subjec- 
tion of the trust estate to the payment 
| of creditors. 

The Supreme Court says, in the Brun- 





| contrary, that court does not find itself 
| omens to grant the license, this court 


dage case, supra, that it is always a 
question whether the bill is of such a 


A doubtful 
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Board of Tax Appesls—Rule 50—Settlement of Final Determination——-New 


Issues— 


When the taxpayer in a petition to the Board of Tax Appeals specified that 


the Commissioner had e 
Board held that the allowafice should h 


in declin®mg a deduction for bad debts and the 


ave been made, the taxpayer could not 


in filing an alternative computation under rule 50 set up the defense of the 


statute of limitations.—Sooy v. — 
880, May 17, 1930. 


Tax Claim— 


agreement had been fraudulently execu 


by the United States to recover.a 
it was sought in s 
Tenbusch. (Dist. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 
officer o 
disposition of other 
Internal Revenue. 


a 






Rebates to Adjust 


Tax Overassessments 






Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Kips Bay Brewing & Malting Co. 
Kips Bay Brewing and Malting Co., 
New York. An overpayment of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
is\determined as follows: 1919, $33,- 
899.06. ; fa 
The overpayment~represents a portion 
of an overassessment previously allowed 
this taxpayer for the above year which 
was credited against a deficiency in tax 
for the year 1918 after the expiration 
of the statutory period of limitation for 
the collection of such deficiency. Sec- 
tion G6O9, revenue act of 1928. 

Estate of John Charles Adams, Ernes- 
tine S. H. Adams Uhl, trustee, San 
Francisco, Calif. Overassessments of in- 
come tax and-interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as ows: 
1924, $11,606.29; 1925, $2,545.26; 1926, 
$4,147.42; 1927, $3,360.37. 

Of the above overassessments the 
amount of $16,079.89 for the years 1924 
to 1926, inclusive, amd the entire over- 
assessment for the year 1927, amounting 
to $3,360.37, are caused by allowing ad- 
ditional deductions under the provisions 
of section 219(b)(2) of the.revenue acts | 
of 1924 and 1926 representing amounts 
of income of the estate during the above 
years distributed currently to the bene- 
ficiaries which erroneously were not de- 
ducted from the reported gross incomes 
in the returns filed and which are tax- 
able to the beneficiaries. Articles 342(2), 
Regulations 65 and 69. : 
The amounts of $2,041.27 and $47 in- 
cluded in the above overassessments for 
1924 and. 1925 are due, respectively, to 
transferring the profits realized from 
sales of certain assets from capital net 
gains to ordinary income, and to the 
allowance of.the credit provided by sec- 
tion 219(c), revenue acts of 1924 and 
1926, since a further investigation dis- 
closed that proper consideration was not 
given to the foregoing items in the re- 
turas filed and in a prior audit, as a re- | 
sult of which the tax liability was over- 
stated. Sections 219(a), revenue acts of 
1924 and 1926; articles 341, Regulations 
65 and 69. ; 

The balance of the overassessments, 
amounting to $130.81 for the years 1924 
to 1926, inclusive, results from the re- 
mission of the amounts of interest. as- 
serted on deficiencies in tax, since the 
|determination of the above overassess- 
ments causes the elimination of the in- 
terest. 


i 





| 
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‘Proposed Tax on National 
| Banks Opposed in Vermont 





State of Vermont: 

Montpelier, May 16. 
The Néw England States, except Mas- 
sachusetts, are opposed to the Goodwin 
bill (V U.S. Daily 805) amending the 
\law under which the States are permit- 
tted to tax natiénal banks, according to 
|an oral statement by Commissioner of 
|Taxes Erwin M. Harvey. If the bill is 
enacted it will compel Vermont to make 
radical changes in its present law gov- 
jerning the taxation of banks and other 
| corporations, Commissioner Harvey said. 





|Acquiescences Announced 





The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his 
acquiescence in decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals, the titles, docket num- 
bers and citations of which follow: 

*George C. Doerschuck et al.,,executors 
and trustees, 21392, 17-1123. 

; “Rotate of Gustav J. L. Doerschuck, 21392, 

7-1123. 

*Estate tax decision. 


ing of constructive possession of the 
|property. If the filing of any bill does 
have that effect, it would seem that such 
is the effect of each of these proceedings. 
|The jurisdiction of neither court is 
|helped out by actual possession taken, 
|and “constructive possession was’ first 
taken by the State court in the Good- 
man case by the filing of the petition, 
followed by service of summons, plead- 
ings of the defendants, ete. 
The instant case is not one in Which 
there is any exclusive jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon the Federal court, as was 
true in Moran v. Sturges, 154 U. S. 
256. The Government cites no au- 
thority for the suggestion that it can 
only secure a judgment for income 
taxes and other relief demanded in the 
national courts. That can not be true. 
While jurisdiction is conferred upon this 
court in such cases, it is not exclusive. 
As all equitable features of the case 
are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
this court, I do not see how | can pro- 
ceed to render any judgment for such in- 
;come taxes as.Mr. Tenbusch may owe, if 
|he owes any; for on that issue he is 
jentitled to a jury trial. 
| There is no reason why the plaintiff 
can not intervene in the Goodman case 
and secure an adjudication of all the 
issues, including its 


ra 


and I fhiink it should do so. 


of the subject matter. 
Nothimg further 





the common pleas court. | 







In Decisions on Tax Cases | 


rights, if any, 
against the Guardian Trust Company, 
It will be 
futile for this court to make a decree on 
which sales of property are to be based, 
|without having unquestioned jurisdiction 


can be done at this ) s a sil } 
: time, but the case will be held awaiting | until there is a determination of such in- 
may order a sale and marshal and dis-'character that its filing amounts to tak-|action of 


ssioner. (C. C. A. 9)—V U.S. Daily, 


Courts—Jurisdiétion—Federal and State Courts—Suit by Government on 


Where a judgment had been recovered against the taxpayer by one of his 
creditors in a State court and the question whether or not a certain trust 


ted by the taxpayer for the purpose of 


putting his property beyond the reach of creditors was pending in that court, 
a Federal district court had no jurisdiction to entertain an action in equity 
tax claim in which no lien was set up, when 
uch action to have the trust agreement set aside—U. S, v. 
Ct. N. D. Ohio) —V WU. S. Daily, 880, May 17, 1930._ 


7 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


r employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent tn the 
cases—Extract from reguations of Commissioner of 





Taxpayer’s Defense 


Is Barred by Delay 


Attempt to Raise New. Issue 
At Finak Determination of 
Controversy Improper 








San Francisco, Calif—The taxpayer's 
defense that the time had run within 
which a tax could be assessed and col- 
lected, was set up too late, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
held in this case. 


The taxpayer claimed that the Com- 


missioner had failed to alow a bad debt | 


deduction. The Board of Tax Appeals 
sustained that contention, but withheld 
final decision of the exact amount’ in- 
volved) Under Rule 50 of the Board, 
the parties filed a computation showing 
the amount for entry of final decision. 


; The taxpayer had no right to raise any | 
; new issues at that late date, the court 


ruled. 





CHARLES H. Sooy 
Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 5946. 

Petition to review an order of “he 

Board of Tax Appeals. 

Nei, E. LARKIN (J. H. SAPIRO of coun- 
sel) for the petitioner;-G. A. YouNc- 
Quist, Assistant Attorney General, 
SEWALL KEY and J. LoUIS MONARCH 
(C. M. CHAREST and STANLEY SuYDAM 
of counsel) for the respondent. 

Before DIETRICH and WILBUR, Circuit 
Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 28, 1930 
DietRicH, Circuit Judge—A ppellant 
seeks review of an “order of redetermina- 
tion” entered by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, Oct. 4, 1928, affecting his income 
and profits taxed for the calendar year 
1919. The sole question involved is of 


| the application of the statute of limita- 


tions, and the facts are undisputed 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 
274(a) of the revenue act of 1924, the 
Commissioner, on Jan. 29, 1925, mailed 
to appellant a notice of deficiency in his 
tax return for 1919, in the sum of 
$1,605.85. In due time, on Mar. 28, 1925, 
he filed with the Board of Tax Appeals 
his petition appeal praying for a review, 
and as a ground. therefor he specified 
that the Commissioner had erred jn de- 
clining to allow a deduction he had made 
in his return of $5,000 on account of bad 
debts. On Feb. 2, 1928, after hearing, 


that item the determination of the Com- 
missioner was erroneous. 
suant to the Board’s rule No. 50, the 
Commissioner, on July 28, 1928, filed with 
the Board a proposed “redetermination” 
in harmony with its decision, and on 
Oct. 1, 1928, appellant filed an ‘‘alterna- 
tive proposed redetermination,” wherein 
he contended, as he now contends, that 
inasmuch as his return had been filed on 
or before Mar. 15, 1920, and the Commis- 
sioner had failed “to assess, demand, or 
collect” the taxes “on or before May 14, 
1925, he was barred by the provisions of 
section 277(a) and 277(b) of the reve- 
nue act of 1924 * * * from determining, 
assessing, demanding, or coNecting any 
income tax for the year 1919.” Upon 
consideration of the opposing applica- 
tions the Board, allowing $5,000 for bad 
debts, entered the order now appealed 
from, by which it held the deficiency in 
appellant’s return to be $798.28 instead 
of, $1,605.85, as had been determined by 
the Commissiuner. 
Decision Treated as Unit 

The determination of the Commis- 
sioner was a unit and from it appellant 
took his appeal. Whether it was sus- 
ceptible to division we need not decide, 
for appellant did not attempt to divide it. 
The language -of his petition to the 
Board is: “The above-named taxpayer 
hereby appeals from the determination 
of the Commissioner\of Internal Reve- 
nue set forth in his deficieney letter,” 
etc. The deficiency letter, referred to 
advised appellant that: “An audit of 
your income tax return for the year 1919 
in connection with an examination of 
your books of account and records dis- 
closes a deficiency in tax amounting to 
$1,605.85.” 

True, as a ground for his appeal, he as- 
signed the disallowance of his claimed 
deduction for bad debts, but that con- 
sideration does not alter the fact that his 
appeal was from the Commissioner’s 
“determination”? of his deficiency in the 
amount of $1,605.85. It could as rea- 
comely be argued that an appeal from 
a final judgment for a stated single 
amount does not operate as a supersedeas 
merely because appellant assigns as er- 
ror only the inclusion in the verdict of 
interest or some other item constituting 
a part of the amount of the judgment. 

Board’s Finding Aflirmed 

Moreover, the view for which appel- 
lant contends not only has mo express 
statutory sanction, but in practice would 
impose upon the Commissioner the bur- 
den of making assessments and collec- 
tions in plocomen! and would result in 
additional expense and intolerable con- 
fusion. In computing income taxes & 
statutory rate must be selected appro- 





the Board filed its opinion holding that 
the allowance should have been made 
; and that in so far as it was affected by 


Acting pur- 


hthat some modification may be brought 


dire 


ae 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Y 





State Taxation 


Tax Reciprocity Between New York 


Ant Presenten Herety, BEIna 
BY THE UNiTep States DAILY 





And Pennsylvania Termed I nactive 





Attorney General of Former State Expresses Opinion That 


Collections on Inheritance Levy Should Continue 





State of New York 


Until a changed expression is authori- 
tatively made upon the part of Penn- 
sylvania, the New York State tax com- 
mission should collect taxes and with- 
hold refunds on the basis that there 
was no inheritance tax reciprocal ex- 
emption, between the two States during 
the period July 1, 1925, to Mar. 12, 1928, 
Attorney General Hamilton Ward ruled 
May 14. 

The attorney general had been re- 
quested to interpret the decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals in the case 
entitled City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany v. New York Central Railroad 
Company (IV U. S. Daily, 3532) it was 
explained. 

“I assume that the situation existing 
as to Maryland and Ohio is not so dis- 
similar from the Pennsylvania situation 
as to require separate notice,” the opin- 
ion said. 

The opinion written to Deputy Tax 
Commissioner Seth T. Cole, follows in 
full text: 

You ask, on behalf of the State tax 
commission, for my official opinion, in 
view of the situation disclosed by the 
opinion in City Bank F. T. Co. v. N. Y. 
C: R. R. Co., 258 N. Y. 49, upon the fol- 
lewing question: Should the commis- 
sion collect taxes pursuant to article 
10-a of the tax law upon estates ‘of 
residents of Maryland, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania who died during the period 
from July 1, 1925, to Mar. 12, 1928, in- 
clusive, and should any refunds be made 
of taxes collected from estates of resi- 
dents of said States dying during the 
period mentioned. 


Developments in Reciprocal 


Relations Reviewed 

I assume that the situation existing 
as to Maryland and Ohio is not so dis- 
similar from the Pennsylvania situation 
as to require any separate notice. Ac- 
;cordingly I shall confine my discussion 
to the latter, beeause that was directly 
involved in the case mentioned, and I 
am.more familiar with it. For purposes 
of unity I will first review the develop- 
ments in connection with reciprocal rela- 
tions with Pennsylvania. 

Until 1925 if a resident of Pennsyl- 
vania or of New York died owning cer- 
tain elasses of intangible assets within 
the taxing jurisdiction of the neighbor- 
ing State, such as stock in a corpora- 


\inheritance tax in the State of his resi- 
dence and again in the other State> 

The, double imposition was particu- 
larly burdensome because in each case 
the rate-was progressive depending upon 
the size of the inheritance. To relieve 
that general situation our tax commis- 
sion in 1924 recommended two changes: 
That nonresident estates be taxed at a 
flat rate instead of a progressive rate, 
and reciprocal exemption given to resi- 
dents of States which granted our resi- 
dents similar exemption. 

Both changes were enacted. by one 
statute, chapter 143 of 1925. ~ Subse- 
quently the flat rate tax was held un- 
constitutional. Smith aa 245 
N. Y. 486, cert. den. 275 U. S. 560. The 
effect was to leave the nonresident es- 
tates subject to the’ same progressive 
rates .to which they formerly had been 
subject. (1927 A. G. 247; People ex rel. 
Nash v. Tax Com., 226 App. Div. 421, 
aff. 253 N. Y. — mem.) 

The question immediately 





arose, 
The 


whether reciprocity “had survived. 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


} Promulgated May 16 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad 
Company, Dacket No. 28081. , 

The petitioner and the Director 
General of Railroads each claimed 
that the other was indebted upon ac- 
counts arising out of the use of the 
petitioner’s properties during the 
period of Federal control. A lump- 
sum settlement o¥ compromise. was 
reached in 1923, whereby the peti- 
tioner paid to the Director General 
$50,000 and each canaglled his claim 

, against the other. On the evidence, 
held, that as a result of said settle- 
ment the petitioner realized income 
in the amount determined by the re- 
spondent, and the said amount did 
not accrue to the petitioner during 
Federal control but constituted in- 
come for 1923, the year in which the 
final settlement was effected. 

T. H. Low, Docket No. 31806. 

Bad debt. Where it does not ap- 
pe from the evidence that an al- 
e bad debt was ascertained 
within the taxable year to be bad, 
in whole or in part, it may not be 
allowed as a deduction under section 
a8 (a) (7) of the revenue, act of 
921. 








Modification of Mississippi 
Rules on Trucks Sought 





State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, May 16. 
Phe State tax commission is hopeful 


about in the regulations in force in Mis- 
sissippi covering the operation of motor 
trucks registered in Alabama, accord- 
ing .to an oral statement by Commis} 
sioner Henry 8S. Long. At the present 
time, it was explained, such trucks must 
take out a Mississippi license or else 
pay a privilege tax. Under’ the recip- 
rocal provisions of the Alabama law, the 
same rule applied to Mississippi trucks 
operating in Alabama. 

The Alabama commission has _ per- 
suaded the Tennessee authorities to per- 
mit occasional trips in that State by 
Alabama trucks when such trucks are 
engaged in the business of their owners. 
The term “occasional trips’ is used to 
diffexentiate privately owned and oper- 
ated trucks from those engaged in a 
common carrier transportation business, 
it was explained. 


| 





tation can be intelligently or safely made, 
The consideration may not be of great 
moment in the present instance, but gen- 
eral rules are not to be ignored because 
of special cases. And even here we note 
that, whereas in his petition appellant 
contended that the allowance of the bad 
debts would operate to reduce the Com- 
missioner’s determination of deficiency 
to $718.28, the Board, after allowing the 


}for such refund to our residents. 


tion of that State, it was subjected t® an T 


~ 


: Albany, May 16. 


reciprocal exemption expressly provided 
that it was from “the tax imnosed bv 
this article,” i. e., the new flat rate tax. 
No administrative offictal saw fit to take 
the responsibility of saying that the 
earlier progressive rate tax was revived 
subject to. a reciprdcal exemption which 
never had been applied to it, which the 
legislature never had contemplated ap- 
plying to it, and which had been enacted 
in a form of words expressly relating 
it to another tax. 

The commission in 1927 notified the 
taxing officials of other States, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, that our reciprocity 
section had fallen with the flat rate tax. 

Upon receipt of that notice, the 
auditor general of Pennsylvania pro- . 
ceeded to enforce the tax against resi- 
dents of New York holding intangible 
property ing Pennsylvania, and the tax 
commission’ of New York proceeded to ~ 
enforce the fax against residents of 
Pennsylvania holding intangible property ' 
in New York. 

Our legislature, accepting the view 
placed upon the situation by the com- _ 
mission, by chapter 330 of 1928 enacted '" 
reciprocity to be retroactive to the in- 
tended effective date of the 1925 provi- 
sion. This was subject to the proviso, 
that there was to be no refund of the 
taxes that had been collected by the 
commission upon transfers of nonresi- 
dents (e. g., residents of Pennsylvania) 
unless the laws of such other State 
made provision for the refund of like 
taxes collected by it upon transfers by 
residents of New York. 

Pennsylvania has.never made en 
nci- 
dentally, I understand it to be the fact 
that if such refunds are to be made, ‘. 
Pennsylvania will be under the duty of | 
refunding to New York residents several 
hundreds of thousands more than New 
York must refund to residents of Penn- 
sylvania. 

This general situation was brought be- 
fore the highest» court of Pennsylvania 
in 1929, and it held that in the absence 
of a Pennsylvania refund statute there 
was no reciprocal relation between New 
York and Pennsylvania effective between 
1925 and 1928. Commonwealth v, Tay- 
lor, 297 Penn. St. 335, 147 Atl. 71. 

The Pennsylvania court had before it 
the decision of the special term and of 
the appellate division in City Bank F. 

. Co. v. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. (184 Mise, 
778, 226 App. Div. 864) holding that the 
1925 reciprocity provision survived the 
unconstitutionality of the flat rate tax. ~ 
The Pennsylvania court was unim- 


|pressed by that fact (assuming simple 


affirmance by our court of appeals) be- 
cause the 1928 statute was deemed to 
require a refund statute by Pennsylvania 
as a prerequisite to actual observances’ 
of ‘reciprocity between 1925 and 1928, 
ta though the 1925 statute had sur- 
vived. » 


1925 Reciprocity 


Statute Held Valid 
That opinion by. the highest court. of 
Pennsylvania seemed, at the time it was 
written, quite conclusive against the ex- - 
istence of reciprocal relations from 1925 
to 1928, unless Pennsylvania should en- 
act a refund statute. 
Thereafter our court of appeals heard 
and decided an appeal in the City Bank 
F. T. Co. v. N. Y. C. R. R. case, wherein :: 
our lower courts had held that reciprocal 
relations ‘with Pennsylvania were in ef- 
fect. The opinion written for the court 
by Chief Judge Cardozo sustained the 
lower courts.as to survival of the 1925, 
reciprocity statute, and introduced an 
entirely new thought as to the effect. 
(or lack of effect) of the 1928 statute. 
In so far as that attempted to make 
conditional upon Pennsylvania legisla- 
tion, reciprocal relations which were al- , 
ready effective by virtue of our 1925 
statute, it was held that the 1928 stat- 
ute Was invalid. This was a fact which 
had not been brought to the attenion of 
the Pennsylvania court, and Which would 
probably have afrected the reasoning ex- 
pressed in its opinion. 


appeals involved exemption of a New 
York estate from the Pennsylvania tax, 
a matter controlled by the Pennsylyania . 
decision, judgment was reversed and.new 
trial granted; apparently the ult@nate 
decision of the case may be determined 
by whether the highest court of Penn- 
sylvania reconsiders its earlier decision 
as to the Pennsylvania side of reciprocal 
relations, in the light of the court of 
appeals decision as to the New York 
side of reciprocal relations. I under- . 
stad that an application for reargument~ 
now pends before the Pennsylvania court, 

This brings us to the present moment, 
and your. inquiry. You are ‘naturally 
hesitant to inaugurate a course of re- 
funds to Pennsylvania estates, contrary 
to the policy declared by our legisla- 
ture even though in an invalid provi- 
sion, and in the face of rather complete 
discouragement, from the Pennsylvania 
legislators and courts, of any hope of 
similar refunds to our residents. 

Yet you are mindful of certain lan- 
guage of our court of appeals which 
might be interpreted as requiring such 
a step (253 N. Y. at 63) and wish to 
follow a course not inconsistent with 
the most complete respect-for that de- 
cision. 


‘Actual Reciprocity’ 


Purpose of Laws 

I do not understand the opinion of our 
court of appeals as differing from the 
proposition asserted by the Pennsylvania 
court, that “actual reciprocity is that 
for which the? statutes of both States 
attempt to provide, not an unenforceable 
right to reciprocity.” On the contrary, 
that proposition is queted and affirmed. 
Merely, the failure of administrative of- 
ficers to grant reciprocal exemptions, if 
required by the law of their State; does 
not destroy reciprocity. (253 N.Y. 
at 63.) ¥ 

This is not to say, but that reciprocity 
on the part of New York State may 


reciprocal exemptions. The highest court 
of’ Pennsylvania speaks authoritatively 
for that State and now says (upon what 


is no reciprocal relation effective to the 
period between 1925 and 1928 about 
which you inquire, 

It is my opinion that, until a changed 
expression authoritatively made upon 
the part of Pennsylvania, you_will be 
proceeding in accordance with fhe opin- 
ion of the court of appeals in City Bank 


lect taxes and withhold refufis u 





deduction, held the deficiency to be 





priate to the total amount of taxable 
income considered as a single unit and 





come, in many cases, at least, no compu- 


$798.28; and the correctness of its com- 
putation finding appellant does not 
now chal 

med, 





F. T. Co. v. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., if you nt 
nt 
1 


the basis that no relation of oe 
exemption from inheritance taxation ex- 
isted between New York State and Penn-. 
sylvania during the period from July 


‘'1,.1925, to Mar, 12, 1928, inclusive. 





Because the case before the court of Me 


end by failure of Pennsylvania to grant.*’ 


reasoning does not matter) that there . 
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World Prospects 
For Wheat Crops 







te, OnLy 
Pustisnep WitHouT COMMENT THe 


Distribution — 


Herstx, Berne 
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Improvement of Business Reported 
In Canada, Australia and Mexico 





Termed Uncertain Department of Commerce Makes Public Report on Trend 
Of Industry and Trade Throughout World 





Agricultural Bureau Says 
Significant Reduction Is 
Due to Heavier Winter 
Killing in United States 





The prospect for the 1930 world wheat 
crop is quite ,uncertain, although the 
area reported in 17 countries amounts 
to 180,000,000 acres, which is 3,000,000 
acres, or 2 per cent, less than harvested 
in the same countries in 1929, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics stated on May | 
16. The Bureau’s statement on wheat, | 
in full text, is as follows: 

The foreign demand for wheat contin- 
ues poor, but some improvement is prob- 
able in the next few months. Crop con- 
ditions reported to date do not indicate 
any material reductions in production 
such as occurred in Canada last year. 
The carryover in the United States will 
be large, but stocks on hand July 1 in 
foreign countries are likely to be smaller, 

’ especially ‘in Argentina. — With small 
stocks’ in Argentina, conditions will prob- 
ably result in exportations of United 
States wheat early in the season being 
larger\than last year. 


Farm Stocks Low 


May 1 conditions indicate that the 
-hard Winter-wheat crop may be about 
5%, per cent less than a year ago, and 

stocks of f/ld wheat remaining in, the 
Southwest are only moderate. Farm 
stocks are relatively low and the terminal 
markets, excepting Kansas City, are be- 
ing fairly well cleared for the new crop. 
The smallness of the Argentine sup- 
plies to be shipped should leave the way 
clear for exporting from the Gulf ports 
in June and July much more wheat than 


| 


|grazing areas gave encouragement in 





Signs of business improvement in 
Canada, Mexico and Australia are noted 
in the weekly survey of economic condi- 
tions throughout the world which was 
made public by the Department of Com-} 
merce May 16. In Canada the situation | 
was said to be improving, although tar- 
iff readjustments have disturbed impor- | 
tations. Improved wool prices together 
with moderate rains in the wheat and 


Australia while in Mexico the outlook 
was reported as somewhat improved | 
with business men-generally of the opin- 
ion that construction and expansion will | 
proceed but perhaps not rapidly. 

Argentina.—Business~ for the week 
ended May 9 continued to be dull, with 
slightly less pessimism, owing to the 
peso exchange recovery and continuance 
of rains which are favorable to the agri- 
cultural ‘and livestock industries of the 
country. As compared with the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year, the 
tonnage and value of exports during the 
first quarter of 1930 decreased 35 per 
cent and 33 per cent respectively. 

The annual show is somewhat increas- 
ing sales of radio but those and the 
attendance at the show are not equal to 
last year’s record. The demand for car- 
ded yarns is good, prices low, and the 
outlook fair. The knitting mills are now 
pushing the sale of ,Winter underwear 
stocks. The demand’ for mercerized 
yarn is steady, and prices standard. 

Australia.—_I m provement in wool 
prices, together with moderate rains in 
wheat and pastoral areas, is creating bet- 
ter feeling throughout the Common- 
wealth. Prices for finer grade wools 
have increased approximately 5 per cent 
from last week’s quotations. The par- 
liament of New South Wales is consider- 
ing a bill which rations employment, pro- 








was exported from. these ports a year 
ago. The soft red Winter-wheat crop ap- 
pears likely to be 1314 per cent less than 
that of 1929. This would provide no ex- 
portable surplus of this wheat. 


The white wheat crop is also smaller, 
but the reduction in that crop may be 
offset in large part by larger stdécks on 
hand in the Northwest. The opportunity 
for exporting from the Northwest should 
be at least as good as a year ago. 


The situation with reference to the 
Sprink-wheat crops remains to be deter- 
mined by seedings and growing condi- 
tions. Prospects of another good crop 
in North Africa and in southern Italy 
indicate that the foreign. outlet for du- 
‘rum wheat is not likely to be much, if 
any, better than a year ago. 


Prospects Uncertain 
The prospect for the 1930 world wheat 
crop is quite uncertain. The area re- 
ported in 17 countries amounts to 130,- 
000,000: acres, which is 3,000,000 acres or 
2 per cent less than harvested in the 
same countries in 1929. The correspond- 


ber areas in 1929 amounted to over 50 












r cent of the total world area as re- 

orted for the season. The most sig- 
nificant reduction has been due to heavier 
Winter killing in the United States. 


It may be remembered that the area 
seeded was 43,400,000 acres, about 2 per 
cent greater than the area seeded for 
the 1929 crop. ‘However, farmers re- 
ported abandonment to May 1 amount- 
ing to 11 per cent of the area seeded, 
in comparison with 6.5 per cent of the 
area seeded for the 1929 crop. 


The area reported in 16 foreign coun- 
tries totals 91,000,000 acres, which is 
1,000,009 less than for the 1929 crop. 
Foreign crop areas may be further re- 
duced. Reports generally indicate some 
reduction. in Canadian ‘Spring wheat 
seedings. 

An analysis of factors influencing seed- 
ings in recent years indicates that the 
total Canadian area may not exceed 24,- 
000,000 acres, 1,255,000 less than in 1929. 


Estimates Difficult 


Condition reports and forecasts of 
crops to date do not provide a satisfac- 
tory basis for estimating the total 1930 
world wheat crop. The indicated reduc- 
tion in the Winter wheat crop of the 
United States from 578,000,000 to 525,- 
000,000 bushels is about offset by an indi- 
cated increase in the production of India 
from 318,000,000 to 368,000,000 bushels. 


North Africa is beginning to harvest a 
new crop, and reports indicate that North 
African crops ,will be about equal to 
those of the previous season. Fall and 
Winter weather seem to indicate about 
average yields in Canada, which would 
produce a crop somewhat larger than 
that of 1929. 


European conditions are generally fair 
to good. Recent reports indicate that 
northern European countries may have 
“bettér crops than last year. The Italian 
crop has made an excellent growth but 
may be unusually susceptible to injury 
from rust. 

Northern France is reported to be in 
very good condition but southern France 
has suffered from too much rain. Weather 
condition$ in the next few weeks will de- 
eeeine whether the930 European har- 

+ est will be equal to or less than the 
1929 harvest. 


World stocks of old wheat, July 1, are 
likely to. be quite large but somewhat 
smaller than a year ago. Stocks in the 
United States now seem likely to be as 
large as or larger than a year ago. 
Canada and Australia will also have on 
hand large stocks, but. Argentine sup- 
plies will be reduced to a low level. The 
amount of wheat afloat and the stocks 
in European and Oriental ports will be 
only moderate. 


Foreign Situation Unpromising 

The foreign demand situation is not 
yet very promising. Commodity, prices 
have fallen all over the world. {nterest 
and discotnt rates have declined to the 
lowest level of any recent year, but no 
material expansion in credit with its 
stimulation to industrial activity, how- 
ever, has so far taken place. 


_ Many countries have raised their bar- 
riers against imports on account of price 
levels. In some European countries, 
however, smaller domestic crops might 
result in some relaxation of these bar- 
riers, 


The most hopeful factors in the for- 
eign demand’ situation are: Argentina 
has no large surplus to dispose of oa 
foreign ‘markets; the stocks in Oriental 
markets have been reduced to normal or 
lower levels; Liverpool stocks have been 
reduced to a norma! level; stocks at other 
European ports are only moderate; and 
it is probable that as sgon as it becomes 
eugitent that the decline in commodity 
pitices has been checked and credit be- 

omes easier, importers will begin to 

y more freely in anticipation of fu- 
ture needs, 
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wages to be based on results in certain 
industries. 

Less cargo arrived during the week, re- 
flecting the effect of the recent emer- 
gency tariff measure. Attendance at the 
Melbourne automobile show is larger 
than last year, and light model cars 
proving popular. Twenty-four more ex- 
hibitors are participating in this year’s 
show. 

Brazil.—The general business situation 
remains unchanged, although there is still 
optimism concerning the early improve- 
ment of conditions. Coffee shipments 
have been light and the prices for futures 
weakened considerably after last week’s 
rise. Official trade figures for 1929 show 
that imports declined £4,000,000 and ex- 
ports £2,600,000. 

Imports of American goods increased 
8 per cent over the 1928 trade, however, 
while the British and German goods fell 
15 and 3 per cent, respectively. The 
American share of the total import busi- 
ness amounted to 27 per cent in 1926 
and: to 30 per cent in 1929, while the 
British share amounted to 22 per cent 
and 19 per cent, respectively, and the 
German share to 12 and 13 per cent, re- 
spectively. 


General Improvement 
Noted in Canada 


Canada.—Business conditions are im- 
proved generally although tariff read- 
justments have disturbed importations 
and the announcement of a general elec- 
tion to be held this Summer has had an 
unsettling effect, according to tele- 
graphic information. 

The Ontario provincial government 
has passed legislation setting aside 
$2,000,000 for loans to farmers to buy 
electrical appliances and equipment. 
General sales of such equipment are re- 
ported to have been excellent during the 
first quarter‘of the year, particularly in 
appliances, ranges and_ refrigerators. 
The volume of orders from the industrial 
field’ was also considered satisfactory. 
Nickel business is reported to be about 
25 per cent under 1929 volume, at this 
period. 

China.—Practically all Shanghai mar- 
kets, both import and export, are weak, 
with no signs of any early improvement. 
Continued stalemate and general lack of 
improvement in the internal situation 
extends small hope for any expansion 
in business to! upcountry~areas, and pre- 
vent normal delivery from stocks held 
in Shanghai. Moreover, the lower silver 
rates registered in the past week made 
buyers reluctant toward making com- 
mitments, 

Canton trade was very dill during 
April, with large stocks of imported 
goods still on hand. The raw silk market 
continued depressed, with prices tending 
downward. It is reliably estimated that 
only 110 of the 170 filatures in the Can- 
ton area started the new season. Scar- 
city of rice in Canton appears imminent 
with forecasts indicating a fair first 
crop. April shipments to the United 
States totaled only $588,658, compared 
with $1,128,852 in that month last year. 
General business conditions in Man- 
churia continue unchanged, with retailers 
buying for immediate need only. The 
market for export commodities is also 
quiet. Weather conditions continue fa- 
vorable for planting and growth of new 
crops. According to an official bulletin 
issued by the Mukden government, the 
directors of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way divided 1929 net profits on Apr. 29, 
with China and Russia each receiving a 
dividend of 500,000 Russian gold rubles 
(approximately $257,000). 

Finland.—There were no outstanding 
changes in the Finnish situation during 
April with business remaining generally 
slack, Further adjustments tothe pres- 
ent conditions are evident, but no marked 
Improvement is expected in the imme- 
diate future. The paper, pulp and lum- 
ber industries recorded greater exports 
during ‘the first quarter than for the 
same period of 1929, due to easier trans- 
portation facilities. 

In the domestic industries, leather, 
shoes and textiles are still depressed. 
Advanced sales of lumber mainly of spe- 
cial dimension, were estimated at 500,000 
standards- (990,000,000 board feet) at the 
end of April, against 660,000 standards 
(1,306,800,000 board feet) a year ago. 
The lower sales correspond somewhat to 
the reduced output for 1930, which, as 
in the Scandinavian countries, is ex- 
pected to stabilize prices in spite of 
Russian competition. 

The number of unemployed was fur- 
ther reduced to 10,062 at the end of 
March, against 10,800 at the close of 
February. Imports for the first quarter 
were valued at 953,900,000 marks, 
against 1,187,700,000 marks during the 
same period of 1929, while exports 
reached a total value of 844,200,000 
marks, compared with 686,800,000 marks 
for the first three months of last year, 
and 743,800,000 marks in 1928. March 
imports alone were valued at 348,000,- 
000 marks, compared with 296,900,000 
marks in February and exports rose to 








266,000,000 marks from 258,800,000 
marks during the previous month. 

India.—India’s foreign trade activities, 
both import and export, are largely at a 
standstill, due to widespread riots, 
strikes and boycotts. 

Japan.—The present diet session is 
proceeding smoothly and most of the 


| government measures are expected to be | Agricultural Implement Division, 


passed before adjournment on May 12. 
The Sino-Japanese tariff treaty has been 
formally signed. The silk industry has 
decided to continue the 20 per cent pro- 
duction curtailment for another year. 
Owing to the low state of commercial 
activity, certain leading companies have 
been forced to reduce dividends and it 
is quite probable that a number of 
others will take similar action. 

Mexico.—The business trend is grad- 
ually improving. The outlook is some- 
what improved over recent months, but 
business men generally seem of the opin- 
ion that construction and expansion will 
proceed only at a slow pace. Interest in 
the road building program is considered 
responsible in part for the optimistic 
trend. Work has been started on a new 
road and hydroelectric plant near Ciudad 
de Maiz, Tamaulipas, giving employment 
to 500 men. The irrigation program is 
progressing in a satisfactory manner. 
Collections have shown a slight improve- 
ment. 

Netherland East Indies.—The past 
week’s bazaar markets show slight 
improvement, with stocks gradually di- 
minishing, but money is still scarce and 
the credit situation is bad. There is a 


possibility of income taxes and import 


duties being increased due to the un- 
favorable financal position of the gov- 
ernment. 
rubber estates in Java have stopped 


ay. 
Depressed Condition 
In the Philippines ‘ 


Philippine Islands.—Philippine busi- 


ness continues depressed. Provincial or- 
dering of textiles and hardware is poor. 
Textile trade in general shows no im- 
provement, but there is some activity in 
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Exports of Farming Check Payments for Week of May 


Equipment for Year Are 13 Per Cent Higher Thana Year Ago 





Reach New Record Department 





Tractor Shipments to Russia 
Chief Reason for Gain 
During Quarter, Com- 

‘merce Specialist Says 


The volume of business for the week 
ended May 10, as indicated by the volume 
of check payments was more than 13 per 
cent greater than for the week ended 
May 3, and 1 per cent greater than for 
the same week in 1929, according to the 
weekly statement of the Department of 
Commerce May 16 which follows in full 
text: 

Operations in steel plants during the 
latest reported week were slightly less 
than activity for the preceding week and 
ee the level of the corresponding week 
in 1929. 





By E. V. Needham 


Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Shipments of-farm ecuipment from 
the United States during the first quar- 
ter of 1930 reached a total never before 
surpassed in the history of the industry. 
Tractors continue their substantial gain. 

The large total of $50,000,000 worth of 
















horsepower tractors gained nearly $4,- 
000,000. Exports of, 33 and over-belt 
horsepower tractors increased in value 
by approximately $1,500,000. 

Shipments of tracklaying tractors 
doubled in number and trebled in value, 
exports during the first quarter of 1929 
amounting to 1,413 valued at $2,378,526 
as compared with 2,806 valued at $6,- 
710,652 in the first quarter of 1930. 

Although exports of harrows and 


factory. In the harvesting machinery 
group, mowers, and grain harvesters and 


binders showed decreases which were 
offset by a remarkable gain in exports 
of combines, which increased almost 
four times. 

Threshers showed a satisfactory gain 
increasing from 70 units valued at $69,- 


he Fidelity Trust Company of New York City is now one of the 17 banks 


a@ year ago. 








WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks Ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) 


FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


of New York City 


Member of the MARINE MIDLAND Group. Combined resources over $500,000,000 


THESE NEW YORK STATE BANKS NOW OFFER 
ADVANTAGES OF MARINE MIDLAND MEMBERSHIP 


MARINE MIDLAND GROUP IS 
nd comprises a group of 17 banks which 


BuFFALO. 
ROCHESTER . 
New York City 
Troy. 
NIAGARA FALLs .. 


a - Marine Trust Company 
: : . Union Trust Company of Rochester 
controlled by Marine Midland Corpora- ; Fidelity Trust Company 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 
Power City Bank 


resources of one of the strongest financial . 
» Niagara Falls Trust Company 


Yet each offers every local advantage that 
cal directors can give. 


NIAGARA FaLLs . . 


BINGHAMTON . ¢« « e - Peoples Trust Company 
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TONAWANDA. 
Lockport 
NortH TONAWANDA 
Jounson City. 
LACKAWANNA 
JAMESTOWN . 
East AURORA 
CORTLAND , 


ALBION 
SNYDER 
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of Commerce Announces Volume of Business 
Indicated by Bank Transactions 


Wholesale prices showed a slight de- 
cline from the preceding week and were 
more than 7 per cent below the -level of 
Composite iron and steel 
price registered a slight decline from the 
preceding week and was 8 per cent lower 
than a year ago. 

Bank loans and discounts, at the end 
of the week, while sHowing a slight de- 
cline from the previous period were more 
than 3 per cent above a year ago. Prices 
for stocks showed a loss from the pre- 
ceding week and were 11 per cent below 
on same week of 1929. 
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drills and seeders decreased, shipments |198 in the first quarter of 1929 to 192 
of implements of cultivation were satis-| valued at $257,315 during the first quar- 
ter of 1930. This is a rather unusual 
development as thresher exports have 


been on the decline for some time due 
to large exports of combines. 
miscellaneous groups, dairy and poultry 
equipment made gains, while beekeeping 
equipment, windmills, jay presses, and 
feed grinders showed decreases. 
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Trade Assembly Proposed 
To Cover British Empire 


To be known under some generic title, 
such as the Empire Trade Assembly, an 
organization of trade delegates from ev- 
ery British dominion is planned in a ré- 
port recently drawn up by the joint pre- — 
paratory committee of the British cham- 
bers of commerce, according to a report 
from Consul Alfred Nutting, London, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. sy 

The projected association’s duties’ 
would be somewhat similar, states the 
report, to the duties of the economic 
committee of the League of Nations, and 
the international labor office, and, ac- 
cording to the statement of the commit- 
tee, it would likely “be of great advan- 
tage in consideration of the problem of 
how the whole trade of the empire 
might be developed.” 

Within a section of the assembly, the 
committee reported, there ‘would a 
section which would bring into consulta- 
tion “representatives of particular in- 

















































bamboo was beneath the straw at the top 
of these bags. The collector of customs 
there returned the bags for duty at 45 
per cent, under paragraph 407, but with- 
held liquidation of the entry pending in- 
structions from the Customs Bureau in - 
Washington. This has resulted in definite 
instructions to assess these bags at the : 
45 per cent rate, due to the strip of bam- 
boo used. in their construction. (T. D. 
43995). 
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tesults of Federal Research Work | 


TO MAKE AIR TRAVEL QUIET 


TJ ROGRESS in preventing noises orig- 

; inating in engine and propeller action 
from reaching the interiors of air- 
cabins during flights is outlined in a 
tatement issued by the Aeronautics Branch 

“the Department of Commerce. 

_ The results obtained from completed por- 
‘tions of tests being made by the Bureau of 


' Standards clearly point to the possibility 


of reducing the noises in aircraft cabins 
to the level of those heard in railway pas- 
gSenger cars or even lower, it is stated. 

The statement, amplified in an air com- 
merce bulletin issued this month by the 
Aeronautics Branch, follows in full text: 

Recognizing the important part the com- 
fort and convenience of passengers always 
will play in the development of air trans- 

rtation, the Aeronautics Branch more 
ean two years ago sponsored a program 
of experiments in souhdproofing of airplane 
cabins, one major phase of which is vir- 
tually completed. The results obtained from 
the completed portion of the tests clearly 
point to the possibility of reducing the 
noises in aircraft cabins to the level of 
those found in railway passenger cars or 
even lower. 

The experiments, conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, were divided into two 
principal parts, one dealing with the reduc- 
tion of noises at their source, particularly 
the propeller and engine exhausts, and the 
other with the reduction of noises that find 
their way into the,aircraft cabins. 


* 


The former line of experiment has still 
much before it, but the latter has already 
reached practical results, as the sound engi- 
neers have found several combinations of 
materials that possess the three prime char-. 
acteristics for airplane cabin insulation: 
(1) The-quality of shutting out sound, (2) 
the guality of absorbing sound, and (3) 
lightness of weight. . 

A discussion of the experiments in con- 
nection with propellers and engine exhausts 
will appear in an early\issue of the Air 
Commerce Bulletin. This article will be 
confined to the subject of materials tested 
for possible use as insulators in aircraft 
cabins, their method of installation and 
their suitability. 

The sound-reducing qualities of the vari- 
ous materials experimented with are ex- 
pressed in “decibels” which are units of 
sound measurement employed by acoustical 
and telephone engineers. The “decibel” is 
a term which, if properly used, will give 
a relation of loudness between two physical 
intensities. 

An ear-sensation scaie has been developed 
which serves as an easy method of com- 
paring the loudness of noises familiar to 
most people. This scale ranges from the 
“threshold of audibility” at zero to the 
“threshold of feeling’ which is set forth 
at 108 decibels. This range starts at 10 
decibels, with the sound comparable to the 
rustle of leaves in a gentle breeze. At the 
top of the scale is the noise in an open 
cockpit airplane, between 90 and 100 deci- 
bels. 


A 


If the noise in an airplane could be re- 
duced by properly insulating the cabin walls 
to a level somewhat below the upper limit 
of 65 decibels for normal speech, it would 
be fairly easy to carry on a conversation 
within the cabin and the degree of quiet- 
ness would be satisfactory. This noise level 
would be about the same as in a pullman 
car when in motion, which means that a 
reduction in loudness of 35 to 40 decibels 
is to be produced by the airplane cabin 
walls. 

It is toward this goal that all efforts have 
been bent, and the results accomplished 
both in the laboratory and in planes in flight 
indicate that the objective is clearly in 
sight if not actually conquered. Absolute 
silence within the cabin of an airplane is 
possible of accomplishment, but the weight 
of the cabin walls would be prohibitive. 

The laboratory experimental tests on 
sound insulation have been conducted in 
the sound chamber at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

The insulative properties of simple homo- 
geneous materials such as metal sheets and 
fiber boards were measured as well as com- 
pound structures built up in successive 
layers. With but one exception these test 
panels were of a size 25 by 43% inches, 
comparable to the largest area inclosed by 
the structural members of the cabin fuse- 
lage. The panels were tested for the fre- 
quency bands 150-180, 400-440, and 1,000- 
1,093 cycles per second. The results are 
usually expressed for the average of these 
frequency bands. 


A 


Good sound insulation was gained only 
by adding a filling material between the 
exterior and interior finishes, as the ex- 
istence of air space between the two in the 
case of light materials is very detrimental, 
although this is not true in the case of 
heavier material such as masonry walls. 
Substances such as hair felt, balsam wool, 
dry-zero blanket, and cotton were tried as 
fillers or padding. It was found that the 
decrease in transmission was nearly the 
game for all of the fillers. However, for 
the same degree of insulation and volume 
of space filled, three times the weight of 
balsam wool and six or seven times the 
weight of hair felt is necessary to equal 
dry zero. This bears particular attention 
since excess weight is a very important fac- 
tor. Dry zero is a kapok fiber, very fluffy 
and resilient in nature. For airplane work 
it comes in blanket form bound up with 
cheese cloth. The 2-inch thickness weighs 
about 0.20 pound per square foot. It is 
an excellent heat insulator. 

! Using dry zero as a padding material, 
the tests show an increase of approximately 
10 decibels over an air space combination 
for ali of the combination panels tested. 
This difference of 10 decibels between a 


padded cabin wall and the more common, 


construction of a dead-air space makes 
either for a comparatively quiet cabin or a 
noisy one. The heavier the outside cover- 
, the greater will be the sound reduc- 
; thus an aluminum or duralumin finish 
would give better sound insulation than 
fabric. 
_A number of materials could be used as 


| sound absorbents, but dry-zero blanket ap- 


pears to be the most efficient, for airplane 
construction due to its lightness in weight. 
Obviously the material must be covered 
with a porous cloth or perfora metal 
sheets. to offer a protective. surface and 
still allowssound to filter through and be 
absorbed. This additional effort is worthy 
of consideration since a decrease of a few 
decibels" in the: noise level is often at a 
premium in very light structures. Thé dif- 
ference of a few decibels in the higher noise 
levels' often, means the difference between a 


‘tural members. 


craft companies and kas given satisfactory 
results. Several planes tested showed even 
better results than the laboratory measure- 
ments would indicate. The explanation fer 
this lies in the fact that the interior finish 
of these cabin .planes was a coarse woven 


cloth. Besides giving an artistic touch to © 


the interior the cloth acts:as a protective 
coating to: the dry-zero blanket. filling the 
spaces in the cabin wall between the struc- 
Being of a porous nature, 
the cloth allows sound to filter through from 


This box-like device is the medium used by the Bureau of Standards 
in tests to learn the best means of preventing noises caused by propel- 
lers and engines from entering airplane cabins and causing discomfort to 


passengers. 


Test cabins like the one shown here have been constructed 


in various manners and of several materials during the course of the re- 
search work, 


disagreeable noise and one which is toler- 
able. 

Results of an experiment for quieting the 
cabin on a Navy Ford transport plane con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Standards have 
already been announced by the Bureau. 

Inasmuch as the windows are not so ef- 
fective as the walls, it is necessary to use 
rather heavy glass and thicknesses of 3-16 
inch or %4 inch are recommended. _To 
keep down the over-all weight of the cabin 
walls, the winfows must necessarily be 
relatively small in area. The experiments 
show that good sound insulation is possible 
if proper precautions are taken. Excellent 
results can be attained with cabin walls 
ranging in weight between one-half to one 
pound per square foot. It is doubtful if 
airplane cabins can be constructed to give 
a greater decrease in loudness than about 40 
decibels unless a prohibitively heavy con- 
struction is used. To reach lower noise 
levels within the cabin, it will be neces- 
sary to reduce the noise of the engines and 
propellers. 

The method of padding the cabin walls 
with dry zero has been tried by several air- 





the cabin interior to be absorbed by the 
dry zero. 

The more sound absorbent in the interior 
the lower will be the noise level and conse- 
quently the more comforting to the ear. It 
is possible to lower the noise level by 8 
or 10 decibels simply by taking precautions 
with the interior finish. . 


A 


Recently, sound transmission measure- 
ments of cabin planes were conducted on 
the Curtiss Condor’ No. 4 and the Curtiss 
Kingbird No. 2 at Roosevelt Field by ‘a 
representative of the sound section of the 
Bureau in cooperation with the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co. The measurements 
in both planes showed very satisfactory 
results in the attempt to insulate the wglls 
against engine and propeller noises. 

Different parts of the interior of a cabin, 
especially if it is large, will pive different 
degrees of loudness. This is also noted at 
different window positions. To state the 
general insulative qualities of a cabin these 
have to be averaged out. 

The Curtiss Condor No. 4 is an 18-pas- 
senger plane powered with two 600 horse- 


~ 


_ 


power water-cooled engines at 2,db0 r. p. m., 
and has a cruising speed of about 120 
tiles per hour. The propellers are 3- 


*Dladed, 13 feet in diameter, and geared 


down to 1,200 r. p. m. This slow speed 
of the propellers helps considerably in re- 


hausts are brought out through 6-foot pipes 
of 4 inches diameter and closed off to a 
point. Small slots opening at the side near 
the end of the pipes allow. the gases to 
» escape. , 

The main cabin is about 28 feet in 
length, 64% feet in width, and 6% feet 
high. The pilot’s compartment is ahead 
-of the main cabin. The entire exterior 
top is covered -with 0.032-inch alumi- 
‘num-coated duralumin. e sides are of 


*fabric and the underside is covered par- 


tially with 0.04-inch aluminum-coated du- 
ralumin and partially with fabric. The in- 


' terior finish, covering the ceiling and area 


above the windows is of ‘several kinds of 
coarse-woven. cloth resembling fine burlap. 
Below the windows there is micarta panel- 
ing about 2% feet in height. The chairs 
and seats are leather covered and padded 
with felt. Between the interior and exterior 
finishes is a 114-inch layer of dry-zero blan- 
ket fastened between the structural mem- 
bers with small furring strips. No dry- 
zero blanket is used under the floor. There 
are 14 outside windows in the main cabin 
of 3-16-inch triplex glass 13 by 22 inches, 
firmly fastened in place but which can be 
readily opened. 

The cabin of the Condor plane showed 
a general decrease in sound level of about 
32 decibels. Generally speaking, this is a 
reduction in fhe loudness of sound as heard 
in an open cockpit plane to a level of that 
in a railway coach in motion. Speaking 
could be carried on in ordinary conversa- 


tional tones with good intelligibility up to° 


a distance of 7 feet. 
A 


The noise level changed to some extent 
in different parts of the cabin. Very near 
the floor or windows the noise level was 
greater; also near the micarta paneling 
below the windows it was considerabiy 
louder. As these panels were in a state 
of rather excessive vibration, this must ac- 
count for the increase of noise in these 
regions. The pilot’s compartment was es- 
pecially quiet as compared to other planes. 
This is, no doubt, due to the heavy triplex 
glass and the metal covering, also because 
of its position in front of the propellers 
and motors. The absence of a nose engine 
helps considerably in reducing the noises 
and vibrations transmitted to the pilot’s 
compartment as well as to the main cabin. 
The special type of wall construction using 
the dry-zero blanket is, of course, the prin- 
cipal factor in reducing the noises within 
the cabin of the Condor. The rather porous 
fabric covering on the sides and ceiling 
helps considerably in reducing the noise 
by allowing the sound to filter through and 
be absorbed by the dry zero. The heavy 
triplex glass and the comparatively small 
window area also tend to lower the noise 
level. 

The Curtiss Kingbird No. 2, a 6-passen- 
ger cabin plane, was quite satisfactory. “It 
is powered with two 250 h. p. radial motors 
suspended to the sides of the fuselage and 
this position helps to some extent in re- 
ducing vibrations transmitted to the cabin. 
The exhausts are fed to a collector ring 
and terminated by a short exhaust pipe. 
The exterior covering is of fabfic. The 
interior finish above the windows and on 
the ceiling is of a porous cloth. 

This plane showed an average reduction 
of about 28 decibels. This is much better 
than laboratory measurements on a sim- 
ilar wall construction and is probably due 
to the absorption of sound by the dry zero 
in the rear of the cloth finish. The heavier 
type glass windows also aid in reducing the 
noise level. Distance at which conversa- 
tion could be carried on in ordinary tones 


ducing the propeller noises. The engine ex- ~ 


. ~ 
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A Home-Made Airplane 


NEw ZEALANDERS watched with 

pleasure a recent test flight of 
their first made-at-home airplane, 
whose builder will be sent to Auck- 
land by a public subscription to qual- 
ify for his pilot’s license, according 
to a report received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner C. E. Kunkel at 
Wellington. 

The builder is a mefffber of the 
Auckland Aero Club. The plane is a 
one-seater monoplane with a_ two- 
cylinder, 28 horsepower . Lawrence 
motor. 

Its weight unloaded is 330 pounds; 
with pilot and fuel it will weigh 
about 620 pounds. It is 20 feet in 
length with a wing spread of 28 feet. 
The wings, which are detachable, are 
5 feet wide. | 


(Issued by the Department vf Commerce) 


HAZARD OF FIRE 
Said to Be Less 
When Airplanes 
Use Oil as Fuel 


OMMENTING upon tests recently 
conducted at Anacostia, D. C., on an 
aircraft engine burning fuel oil, Rear 

Adm. William A. Moffett, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 
stated that this development seems to offer 
one thing of prime importance in aircraft— 
a diminution of fire hazard. 

The Navy Department will follow this 
and similar developments with great inter- 
est, Rear Adm. Moffet stated. He also said 
that it has always been the Navy’s policy to 
encourage and support promising aircraft 
engine developments. His statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The flight exhibition of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney fuel injeetion “Wasp” engine at the 
naval air station, Anacostia, D. C., was very 
interesting. This development seems to 
offer one thing of prime importance in air- 
craft—a diminution of fire hazard. The 
engine ran on gasoline and then on furnace 
oil. Although the latter fuel is somewhat 
more free from fire hazard than gasoline, 
‘the principal improvements, from the fire- 
risk standpoint, lie in the fact that it is not 
necessary to heat the intake mixture with 
hot exhaust gases, and in the fact that back- 
fires are almost impossible. 

The Navy Department will follow this 
and similar developments with great in- 
terest. 
to encourage and support promising air- 
craft engine developments. 

Features of the engine, according to 
statements made orally on behalf of the 
Navy Department, are a lack of carburetor, 
low compression ratio, and ability to burn 
furnace oil in addition to gasoline. It was 
expla@ined that the engine was demonstrated 
to Army and Navy officials by the Pratt & 
Whitney Co. It is still in an experimental 
stage and has not been made standard 
equipment on planes at present. 

It is claimed, it was stated, that the en- 
gine obtains greater efficiency from the fuel 
it burns and utilizes the energy to a greater 
degree. 

ee 
was not as great as in the Condor and’was 
appréximately 3 to 4 feet. 

The materials were fastened to a wood 
frame made out of 134 by 1%4 inch stock. 
The outside dimensions of the panels were 
25 inches by 43% inches. A description of 
the panels tested and tabulated details of 
the tests appear in the May 1, 1930, issue 
of the Air Commerce Bulletin issued by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
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This map, issued by the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Commerce, shows the ‘status of scheduled express operations on Apr. 15, 1930. A map 
, showing the status of scheduled passenger routes, also issued by the Aeronautics Branch, appeared in the May 10 issue. 
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It has always been our steady policy: 


The United States Daily, Ma} 17, 1930 


CANADA’S LINES* 


Having Regular 
Air Operations 
Are Announced 


(COMMERCIAL air operations in Canada 

are being, handled by approximately 100 
companies according to a statement just 
issued by the Aeronautics Trade Division 
of the Department of Commerce. Regular 
scheduled services over established routes 
had a total reach of 6,944 miles, it is stated. 
The total mileages for various types of 
service are given as follows: All-year, 4,- 
864; Winter, 802; Summer, 522, and ex- 
perimental, 756. 

The statement, giving names and ad- 
dresses of the companies and routes op- 
erated by each, follows in full text: 

ALL-YEAR SERVICE: 

Canadian Colonial Airways, Ltd., Mount 
Royal Hotel Bldg., Montreal, Quebec: Mont- 
real-Albany, 200 miles, daily except Sun- 
day, one way, return trip operated under 
United States contract. 

Canadian Airways, Ltd. 601 Keefer 
Bldg., Montreal, Quebec: Montreal-Detroit, 
via Toronto, Hamilton, London and Wind- 
sor, 558 miles, daily except Sunday. 


A - 


Western Canada Airways, Ltd., 804 Trust 
and Loan Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba: Win- 
nipeg-Calgary, via Regina, Moose Jaw and 
Medicine Hat, 770 miles, daily; , Regina- 
Edmonton, via Saskatoon and North Bat- 
tleford, 456 miles, daily; Sioux Lookout- 
Narrow Lake, via Gold Pines, 160 miles, 
weekly; Cranberry Portage-Kississing, 45 
miles, weekfy; total operating mileage, 1,- 
431. 

Compagnie Aerrienne Franeo-Canadi- 
enne, 266 St. James Street, Montreal, Que- 
bec: Oskelaneo-Chibougamau, 130 miles, 
weekly. 

Alaska-Washington -Airways of B. C., 
Ltd., 211 Pemberton Bldg., Victoria, B. C.: 
Seattle-Vancouver, 123 Miles, daily; Vic- 
toria-Vancouver-Nanaimo, 102 miles daily; 
Victoria - Seattle - Tacoma- Olympia, 124 
miles, daily; total operating mileage, 349. 

Commercial Airways, Ltd:, 42 Garrity 
Block, Edmonton, Alberta: Fort McMur- 
ray-Aklavik, via Fort Chippewyan, Fitz- 
gerald, Fort Smith, Fort Resolution, Hay 
River, Kort Providence, Fort Simpson, 
Wrigley, Fort Norman, Fort Good Hope, 
Fort McPherson, 1,676 miles. 

Canadian. Flying Service, Ltd., Royal 
York’ Hotel, Toronto, Ontario: Toronto- 
Buffalo, 100 miles, daily except Sunday, one 
way, return trip operated under United 
States contract. 

Canadian-American Airlines, Inc., 2600 
Delaware Street, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Twin Cities-Winnipeg, via Fargo, 420 miles, 
daily. 

A 


WINPER SERVICE 
Dec. 15 to Apr. 15): 


Canadian Airways, Ltd., 601 Keefe 
Bldg., Montreal, Quebec: Monctgn-Cha 
lottetown, 110 miles, weekly; Quebec-Seven 
Islands, via Betsiametes, Pointe aux Ou- 
tardes, Pentecost River, Shelter Bay and 
Clark City, 350 miles, semi-weekly; Seven 
Islands-Anticosti Islands, 120 miles, semi- 
monthly; total operating mileage, 580. 

Interprovincial Airways, Ltd., Grand’- 
Mere, Quebec: Moncton-Magdalen Islands, 
200 miles. * 

London Air Transport, Ltd., 144 Fuller- 
ton Street, London, Ontario: Leamington- 
Pelee Island, 22 mile, daily except Sunday. 

SUMMER SERVICE: 


Canadian Airways, Ltd., 601 Keefer 
Bldg., Montreal, Quebec: Montxeal-Rimou- 
ski, 330 miles, semiweekly; Montreal-Ot- 
tawa, 110 miles, weekly; total operating 
mileage, 440. 

Western Canada Airways, Ltd., 804 Trust 
and Loan Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba: Lac 
du Bonnet-Bissett, via Wadhdpe, 82 miles, 
semiweekly. 

EXPERIMENTAL SERVICE: 


Canadian Airways,.Ltd., “601 Keefer 
Bldg., Montreal, Quebec: Montreal-St. 
John, via Quebec, 601 miles, daily except 
Saturday and Sunday; St. John-Halifax, 
155 miles; total operating mileage, 756. 


AIR MANEUVERS > 


By Navy Planes 
Are Announced 


HE Navy airplanes from the aircraft 

squadrons, battle fleet, which recently 
participated in the air tour of cities along, 
the North Atlantic seaboard will engage 
in maneuvers to be held coincidentally 
with the Curtiss marine trophy races at 
the naval air station, Anacostia, D. C., on 
May 24, the Navy Department has an- 
nounced, 

Demonstrations of fighting tadtics, in- 
cluding aerial acrobatics, dual combat and 
power dives are on the program of events, 
it was said. The statement follows in 
full text: 

A program of naval aviation events and 
air maneuvers is being arranged for the 
afternoon of May 24, when theCurtiss ma- 
rine trophy races are held at the naval air 
station, Anacostia, D. C. 


A 


About, noon on Saturday, May 24, 140 
planes from the aircraft squadrons, battle 
fleet, which participated in the air tour of 
cities along the North Atlantic seaboard 
on May 7, 8 and 9, and completed the long- 
est flight eVer made’ by such a large for- 
mation of planes, will return to Washing- 
ton and fly in review over the city. After 
circling over, these planes will begin to 
land at Anacostia about 1 p. m. and will 
be lined up for inspection by the -public 
during the afternoon. 

Among the events scheduled will be: 

At 1:40 p. m. one of the squadrons of 
fast fighting naval planes will take the air ~ 
and give a’ demonstration of fighting tac- 
tics which will include aerial acrobatics, 
dual combat and power dives, lasting un- 
til 2 p. m. 

At that time a Marine Corps fighting 
squadron will take the air and give a sim- 
ilar demonstration until 2:20 p. m. 

The eleventh contest for the Curtiss 
marine trophy will start at 3 p. m. 
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* Service Tests for Radio Device 


‘The United States Daily, May 17, 1930 | 
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KEEPING CRAFT ON COURSE 


By CLARENCE M. YOUNG 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
~ 


For Aeronautics 
DEVICE for guiding airplane pilots 
A along a given course by radio beams 
which are “seen” by the airmen will 
soon be installed on the Federal airway be- 
tween New York and Cleveland to deter- 
mine its practicability under actual service 
conditions. ; 

The action is being taken following ap- 
proximately three years of research, labora- 
tory experiments and flight tests by the re- 
search division of the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce. The de- 
vice, known as a visual radio range beacon, 
was conceived by the research division as a 
promising aid to aerial navigation, accord- 
ing to the statement, full text of which fol- 

’ lows: i 

The beacon transmitting station will be 
located at Bellefonte, Pa., the midway*stop- 
ping point between New York and Cleve- 
land; will send its beams for a distance of 
125 miles or more toward Cleveland and 
New-York, and will serve to guide the pi- 
lots who fly the mail over this Bellefonte 
section, both day and night. This section 
is over one of the worst pieces of flying ter- 
rain in the United States. 


A 


The beacon will be operated by the air- 
days division of the Aeronautics Branch, 
which has successfully operated the aural 

a jtype radio range beacons formmore than 18 
months on this particular route and also 
at various other points throughout the 
United States. The transmitter itself was 
constructed at the Detroit shops of the air- 
ways divisf®n under supervision of airways 
engineers, and shortly will be shipped to 
Bellefonte for installation. 

In the meantime, the research division of 
the Aeronautics Branch, which has carried 
on the research resulting in the develop- 
ment of both the transmitting and receiving 
sets, is taking steps to supply the necessary 
indicators—“reed boxes” they are called— 
for installation on the mail planes during 
the period of the service trials. The Bu- 
‘reau will also furnish small filter units de- 
signed to permit the simultaneous connec- 
tion of the reed indicator and head-tele- 
phones in the receiving set output. This 
unit. operates to eliminate the low-fre- 
quency hum heard in the ear-phones when 
visual type beacon signals are received. It 
therefore permits the pilot to wear the 
head-telephones while the reeds are in oper- 
ation, if desired, so that when the visual ra- 
dio range beacon is interrupted for trans- 
mitting a radio telephone broadcast, the 
pilot. will hear the broadcast begin. 

The new radio direction device will be in 
operation within the next few weeks and 
will constitute a test of extreme interest to 
all airway operators engaged in carrying 
mail, passengers and express, as well as the 

, Aeronautics Branch. The trials likewise 
will mark another milestone in the program 
of the Aeronautics Branch in pursuance of 
its policy to develop aids to air navigation 
that will be of the greatest possible assist- 

“ance to the pilots, which in turn are in- 
tended to eliminate hazards and increase 
the reliability and safety of air travel. 


A 
e During the final stages of experimental 


flights the visual beacon demonstrated its 
effectiveness to the pilot and occupants of 


the Aeronautics Branch radio plane which, 


recently made a flight to Detroit and return 
in connection with the final testing of the 
visual beacon transmitting set. 

Leaving College Park, just outside of 
Washington, the airplane tyned in on the 
visual beacon transmitter located at that 
field and flew on the beam to Uniontown, 
Pa., a distance of 160 miles. Near Union- 
town the occupants of the plane noted that 
the course carried the ship directly over a 
golf course. As the beacon at Detroit was 
not broadcasting, the pilot flew the regu- 
lar compass course to Cleveland, where the 
night was spent. The next day, however, 
the Detroit beacon was turned on and the 
plane rode the radio beams into its port of 
destination. 

On the return journey, the Detroit bea- 
con was followed direct to Uniontown, a dis- 
tance of 255 miles, and at this point the 
observers on board reported theye were a 
“Jot of signals left.” 

Switching to the College Park beacon, the 
return flight was made on this beacon with- 
out any check on the compass. The beacon 





carried the plane directly over the center of 
the golf course which was passed on the 
outbound journey. , The strength of the De- 
troit beacon was /attributable to the fact 
that it is of new and up-to-the-minute con- 
struction and installation and also to the 
fact that it projected over comparatively 
flat country. The mere mountainous the 
terrain, the less penetrating powers the 
beacon possesses. The entire flight from 
Detroit to Washington was materially fa- 
cilitated by the beacons, as the visibility 
was low. In fact, the pilot. flew by beacon 
signals and not by maps. 


ry 


Shortly after this test a night flight from 
Washington to Philadelphia and feturn was 
made, using the beam of the College Park 
station. In the plane there were two reed 
indicators installed in series for experi- 
mental purposes, both drawing on the beam 
for guidance. On this flight there were no 
apparent night variations, a phenomenon 
which is not to be ignored owing to the sen- 
sitiveness of the receiver. y 

The visual beacon indicator is a simpie, 
rugged box, mounted on the instrument 
board, and electrically connected to the re- 
ceiving set output in place of telephone re- 
ceivers. In this box there are two strips 
of metal, called “reeds,” which are mounted 
side by side, the dips of which are white 
and are visible through the face of the in- 
strument. 

When the beacon signals are received the 
two reeds vibrate vertically, and since they 
are tuned to the two modulation frequen- 
cies used at the beacon sending station, they 
serve as a device for indicating equality of 
received signals. When vibrating with 
equal intensity, the picture conveyed to the 
eye consists of two broad, white, vertical 
ribbons, varying, of course, according to 
the adjustment of the receiving set, from 
an eighth of an inch to a quarter of an inch 
or more in depth. The vibrating is hardly 
noticeable, the effect being that the lines 
suddenly are lengthened or shortened. 


When the two white lines are equal in 
legnth, the airplane is on its course. A de- 
viation from this course to the left in- 
creases the vibration of the left reed or 
white line and reduces the other, and like- 
wise vice versa, ‘The longest reed, or the 
deepest white line shows the side the plane 
is off the course. As long as the pilot keeps 
the two white lines of equal length the plane 
may safely be regarded as being on the 
course which the radio beams are blazing 
through the air for that and any other plane 
so equipped to interpret the meaning of 
the beams. = 

A 


The transmitting station is usually lce- 
cated at an airport just off the landing field 
and operates on a frequency in the 250-350 
kilocycle band. The transmitter has two 
directive antennas crossed at an angle of 90 
degrees with each other. These are sim- 
ple loop antennas, each emitting waves of 
maximum intensity in its plane and mini- 
mum at right angles thereto. Along~.the 
line forming the bisector of the maximum 
radiations from the two antennas, the in- 
tensities of the radio waves from the two 
are equal. Off this line on either side, one 
of the two waves is stronger than the other. 
An airplane may, therefore, follow a course 
along the bisector referred to, provided the 
two sets of waves can be distinguished from 
one another. The beacon modulation fre- 
quencies are.65 and 86.7 cycles per second, 
and each reed in the receiver is tuned to 
each of these two numbers. 

The radio beacon system now in practical 
use and standard on the airways, known as 
the “aural type,” indicates position with re- 
spect to the course by means of two coded 
signals, an “N” (dash-dot) and an “A” 
(dot-dash), which are picked up through 
ear phones. When on one side of the course 
the “N” is louder; on the other side the 
“A” is louder. When the pilot is on the 
course, the two signals merge into a long 
dash. 





Germany’s Aviation Funds 


GGERMANY’S proposed national aeronau- 

tic contributions for 1930 have been 
made public and include an appropriation 
of 3,000,000 marks for the enlargement and 
maintenance of the ground organization and 
for promotion of safety in flying, accord- 
ing to a report by A. Douglas Cook, assist- 
ant trade commissioner, Berlin, to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 








, || PARACHUTE JUMP ENDS ON HANGAR ROOF 








Army Air Corps 

This photograph taken from an airplane flying over Luke Field, Army 

aviation center in Hawaii, shows a parachute jumper clinging to the 
ridge of the roof of a hangar upon which he had just landed. 
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The inset shows facsimile of a mes- 
sage transmitted from an Army 
Air. Corps transport plane to a. 
ground receiving station. 


ADIO-PHOTO apparatus used by the 
R Army Air Corps during the course 

of the field exercises recently heldein 
California is the.latest development in the 
use of radio communication in aercnautics, 
according to a statement just issued by the 
corps. Full text of the statement follows: 


Handwriting and pictures have been 


transmitted and received by the apparatus ° 


over various distances on the ground, but 
the tests conducted by the Air Corps are the 
first in which planes have been used for 
air-ground communication. 

By using this newly developed radio ap- 
paratus, a pilot may write the message he 
has to transmit upon a sheet of ordinary 
writing paper, using a soft lead pencil. The 
apparatus then will send it out automati- 
cally and the specially equipped receiver 
will reproduce it. .Photographs and maps 
made by observers also may be sent by this 
method. They claim for it absolute secrecy 
in transmission of messages, in that code 
writing ‘may be used. 

While the test was only between a plane 
and a ground station, specialists at the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories say 
that eventually two-way communication 
may be maintained, and that written mes- 
sages and replies may be exchanged between 
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U. S. Army Air Corps 


pilots and their commanding officers on the 
ground. 

The, transmitter and receiver used are 
the usual type of radio apparatus. One of 
the famous Westinghouse.~“electric eyes,” 
the photo-electric cells which transform 
light beams into electrical impulses, is con- 
nected ‘to the transmitter and special record- 
ing apparatus is attached to the receiver. 
The paper bearing the message is wrapped 
around a metal cylinder, much the same in 
size and appearance as the cylinders used 
in dictaphone machines: This cylinder, 
driven by a small miotor, revolves twice a 
second. and moves slowly from left to right, 
At it does so, the paper passes through the 
light beam cast by the photo-electric cell. 
The white paper reflects the beam back, but 
the black marks of the lead pencil do not 
cast reflections. 

These variations of light and darkness 
are changed by the cell into electri¢é im- 
pulses which in turn are passed through an 
audio frequency amplifier and then into the 
transmitting set. The receiver picks up the 
signals and puts them through an amplifier, 
which rectifies the current, and then passes 
them on to the recording apparatus. In- 
stead of changing the electrical impulses 
into light again, as in previously demon- 
strated equipment, the new device repro- 





Radio-photo“apparatus in the air- 
plane (right) and in ground station 
(left) is shown in the above 
photographs. 





duces the picture by sending the actual cur- 
rent through specially compounded paper. 
The action of the electricity on the chemi- 
cals in the paper, through electrolysis, 
changes the color of the paper and recre- 
ates the original image. To accomplish 
this, the special paper from the roll is 
passed first through a water bath in order 
to make it more conductive, thence over 
a cylinder which is rotating in synchronism 
with the transmitting cylinder. On the 
surface of the cylinder there is a knife 
edge curved in spiral from one side to the 
other. On top of the paper there is a 
straight knife edge which, with the spiral 
edge, forms the two electrical contacts of 
the receiver. As the cylinder with the 
spiral rotates it produces the sliding con- 
tact along the straight edge. This contact 
moves from one side to the other and makes 
one line of the reproduced image with each 
complete revolution. 

The paper is slowly advancing through 
the receiver, the motion being exactly the 
same as the motion of the transmitting 
cylinder, therefore the two motions repro- 
duce exactly the scanning of the photo- 
graph by the transmitter to recreate the 
image on the paper as the varying current 
produces more or less chemical change in 
the paper. 





INSURANCE AND AVIATION 


VIATION insurance is in a somewhat 
chaotic state, according to testimony 
before the House subcommittee on 

Navy appropriations by Capt. Emory S. 
Land, of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the premotion of aeronautics. The testi- 
mony, made publie when the appropria- 
tion bill was reported to the House, contains 
the statement that some companies will 
have nothing whatsoever to do with avia- 
tion insurance in any form, while others, 
reaching the opposite extreme, will issue 
insurance on any aviation risk. 

Referring to the fund’s investigation, a 
report upon which has been published, Capt. 
Land said: 

“We “feel that there are enough data to 
prove conclusively that the average man 
-who flies on business should be charged lit- 
tle or no increased premium.” 

Full text of Capt. Land’s testimony fol- 

lows: . 
‘ A matter of importance is the question of 
insurance. We have had analyzed for us a 
complete resume of aviation insurance as 
regards personnel. Publication of the com- 
plete report on this matter, it is hoped, will 
be of benefit to every man who takes the 
air, and form a foundation on which ac- 
tuaries, underwriters, and general insur- 
ance people may build. Somebody has to 
do the same thing on the material side of 
aviation, because aviation insurance really 
is in;comparatively poor shape. 


a 


The foundation stone is laid by the fund’s 
report if the insurance people will use it. 
We believe they will, as they have evinced a 
great deal of interest and have cooperated 
with our. representative in preparing this 
set of statistics. It is dull as reading mat- 
ter, except to those interested in insurance. 
We have included, in so far as we could ob- 
tain reliable information, a resume of avia- 
tion insurance in all countries in Europe, 
for comparison purposes. 

It is hoped to be able to place before the 
flying public, be they laymen or pilots, a 
basis of insurance upon which they can go 
to their company and say, “I wish to fly, and 
I want to be insured at a reasonable pre- 
mium and not a tremenddéus surcharge.” 
And these will vary from nothing—that is, 
from no increased premium—to a reason- 
ably increased premium, depending upon 
the amount of flying and the hazard in- 
volved. In other words, referring to the 
average man who flies on business, we feel 
that there are enough data there to prove 
conclusively that he should be charged little 
or no increased premium. On the other 
hand, with regard to night mail and ma- 
rine aviation, the figures indicated that 
their hazard is, comparatively, very much 
greater. In other words, we have tried to 
prepare a foundation stone—beécause it is 
only based on three to five years’ expe- 
rience—upon which the actuaries and the 
underwriters can give to any man who goes 
in the air a reasonable insurance policy with 
a reasonable rate. 

Rather intensive interest by the insur- 
ance companies has been shown, particu- 
larly during the past year. An analysis 
indicates a somewhat chaotic state, rang- 
ing from a company, which will have noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with aviation insur- 


ance in any form, up to the\ opposite ex- . 
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treme, where insurance will be taken on 
any aviation risk. Rates are also some- 
what illy formed and in some cases in a 
chaotic state, due to the lack of informa- 
tion. 

The Toronto Underwriters outlined a 
program which more.nearly seems to fit 
the picture for future developments than 
any other organization of which I have 
any knowledge. . 

Similar action has been taken by a num- 
ber of firms in this country—a number of 
underwriters, and the future looks much 
more favorable, in that there will be a 
more reasonable basis upon which to de- 
velop proper rates for proper hazards, and 
proper rates for proper exposure. It is, 
however, still in the formulative state, 
and it was the hope of the fund that with 
six months’ intensive study we might be 
able to furnish the insurance companies 
with sets of statistics, the best available 
in this country, and some initial remarks 
or recommendations, which would give 
them a foundation stone on which to 
build. 

A 


We are in hopes that during the year 1930 
there will be sufficient interest found by ac- 


tuaries and underwriters to revamp their }\ 


whok method of aviation insurance as re- 
gards. personnel, following along in an- 
other year with a resurvey of the material 
situation, and that inside of two or three 
years aviation insurance will be on a rea- 
sonable and sound basis, following the 
general lines of maritime hazards and more 
familiar lines of railway and automobile 
hazards, i. e., general transportation haz- 
ards. ; 

Returning to the question of safety, we 
have endeavored to use the offices of the 
fund to improve the quality and quantity 
of training, and to improve the uniformity 
of laws and regulations with regard to 
airports, airways, and general uniformity 
throughout the United States. We have 


' fourths of the acci 


endeavored to advance the safety of avia- . 


tion by encouraging new inventions and 
new devices that have safety factors 





Photographing Illinois 


RI-LENS aerial photographs of ap- 

proximately 1,000 square miles of 
quadrangles in the Statd of INinois 
were recently made by the department 
of photography of the Army Air Corps 
Technical Colne. Chanute Field, Illi- 
nois, for the United States Geological 
Survey. “ 

This valuable cooperative work, 
which will effect an enormous saving 
in time and money to the Government 
and the State of Illinois, was com- 
pleted in connection with the photo- 
graphic student officers’ training work. 

A total of 2,500 square miles will 
be photographed under this arrange- 
ment by June 1 if good weather is ex- 
perienced. All photographic material 
used for this work is being replaced 
by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. 

. “(Issued by Army Air Corps) 








—— 
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therein; we have lent our support and the 
assistance’of the experts connected with 
the fund to the development of control of 
airplanes, particularly large airplanes, the 
most outstanding result being this gyro- 
scopic control about which you have ail 
read, whereby a plane may be kept on its 
course and in its attitude by gyro control. 
I am not in any way claiming that the 
fund developed these ideas, but. that we 
were cognizant of their development afid 
assisted in every way, including the advice 
of the expert pilots connected with the 
fund. In these ways we have tried to im- 
prove the art, with safety as a dominant 
factor in everything we have done. 

The records of the War Department, the 
Navy Department and the Department of 
Commerce, not only in this country, but 
similar departments abroad, indicate that 
a large\majority of aviation accidents to- 
day are directly attributable to pilots, be 
they errors of judgment, be they physical, 
be they overconfidence, disobedience of or- 
ders, or any of the category of errors that 
go to-make up the human being. Let us 
call them pilot errors. That percentage 
ranges from around 53 per cent in some 
statistics right up to 87 per cent in others. 
My estimate of a safe statement to make 
for the world over, would be that three- 

dents today in aviation 
are attributable to pilot personnel; and 
therein lies our problem. Therein lies the 
importance of education, because we have 
a new generation every so many years, and 
we have to educate and reeducate our per- 
sonnel. Structural failures form a very 
small percentage, ranging from 2% per 
cent to a maximum of 7 per cent. 


A 


Human nature is the same whether it is 
trained or untrained. The physical per- 
fection of one service over another is a 
relative matter, and -the net result, as far 
as aviation is concerned, appears to lead 


to the conclusion that errors of pilots oc- 
cur with almost as great frequency in mili- 
tary circles as they do in commercial cir- 
cles. That is a little bit astonishing to 
me; there are, however, extenuating rea- 
sons. There is a greater hazard; there is 
a greater variety of flying; there is a 
greater lack of standard fiying, because 
military people fly under so many different 
conditions, not only climatic but geo- 
graphic; and particularly in the Navy 
there are all sorts of conditions and cir- 
cumstances as regards their home base, 
be it a ship or a shore base; a catapult, a 
deck, a flying field or a body of water. 

Weare getting away from the “war-time 
experience” pilot and getting into a new 
generation, who must pass more rigid 
physical examinations, and psychologic- 
ally should have gotten over the idea that 
this is a wild man’s game; that it is stunt- 
ing and death-dealing, and so on, which 
idea permeated during the war, and should 
realize that it is a practical, rather rou- 
tine commercial proposition, under sets of 
standards, physical, mental, and moral fol- 
lowing the analogy of the railway engi- 
neer. We have some way to go on that 
line of thought, but it is coming, and avia- 
tion companies will be judged by the qual- 
ity of their personnel as well as the qual- 
ity of their materiel. 


EXPLOSIVE ARE/ 


text of the statement follows: 









Markings Will 
Warn Airmen of . x 
Existing Danger, 


LANS for day and night marking of 

high explosive areas in order that ait- 
men may avoid them or fly over them 
heights assuring reasonably safe emergenty ~~ 
landings were announced May 15 by tb 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, C % 
M. Young. Certification of the dangerous 
areas will be made by the Department of 
Commerce on applications by owners : 
such areas, Mr. Young announced. The full 

















































































The Department of Commerce will cer- 
tify high explosive danger areas as air | 
space reservations, on application from the ~~ 
owner, it was announced today by Clarence | 
M. Young, Assistant. Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. , 

“Areas once certified, if the public safety 
dictates, may be required to display: dis- 
tinctive day and night air markings in or- 
der that airmen may avoid them or fly over 
at a height sufficient to permit of a reason- 
ably safe emergency landing outside of the 
danger area thus marked, which in no case 
should be less than 1,000 feet. Should the 
Department of Commerce determine that 
the area should be air-marked-for day and 
night flying, the following regulations shail 
be carried out: 


A 


“‘For daytime visibility, the area shall 
be marked with horizontal symbols consist- 
ing of the letters “HI-X.” Such symbols 
shall be placed around the perimeter of the 
area not less than one-quarter mile apart. 
The letters shall be not less than 30 feet in 
height and may be built in conjunction with 
the fence inclosing the property, using tri- 
angular angle iron braces fastened to posts 
for supporting two 1l-inch x 12-inch boards 
forming the strokes of the letters. The 
boards being attached to the sloping sides 
of the triangle supports on posts which are 
fence high will permit snow to slide off and 
give unobscured visibility from the air. The 
letters shall be painted chrome yellow.’ 

“For night marking,’ Mr. Young contin- 
ued, “either one of two systems of lighting 
shall be employed. The first system calls 
for the use of lights of the high-intensity — 
fixed projegtor type, installed on suitable 
tower structures at the corners of the area. ~ 
The high-intensity fixed projectors should 
be pointed so as to develop and outline the \ 
area over which flying should be restricted, 
and should be elevated so that the luminous 
beams of light will interSect at the mini- 
mum height of flight over the area. One or 
more electric code beacons showing red flash- 
ing lights should be installed on the hazard- 
ous area as conditions may require to give 
pilots a long-range warning. The high-inten- 
sity projectors should be 24-inch paraboli¢ 
units using 1,000-watt lamps with lamp ex- 
changers and exhibited from sunset to sun- . 
rise. The electric code beacons should be 
800-MM double fresnel type with 500-watt 
electtic lamps, similar to Airways Division 
Drawing No. 521B. 


a 


“As an alternate system of night ‘air 
marking, a 24-inch standard revolving bea- 
con equipped with 1,000-watt lamps and 
lamp exchanger an d with red coyer glass 
may be used should conditions justify. Pi- 
lots should give red revolving beacons a 
wide berth or fly over the area marked by 
such beacons at altitudes of not less than 
1,000 feet.” . 

The certification of these areas on appli-. 
cation is based on the recommendation of a 
special committee organized by the Depart- * 
ment of Commerce to study the matter of * 
airspace reservations. The committee urged 
that such reservations be divided into two 
classes, (1) air-space reservations set aside 
by Executive Order and (2) certified high 
explosive danger areas. The committee 
recommended that in the interest of air 
navigation, and the development of air 
transportation ,the number of air-space res- 
ervations be restricted to the minimum con- 
sistent with actual requirements and that 
each case be considered on its merits. 

The committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Harry H. Blee, director of aero- 
nautics development, Department of Com- 
merce, chairman; F. C. Hingsburg, chief 
engineer, Airways Division, Department of 
Commerce; Lt. Comdr. Lee P. Johnson and 
Lt. John Be W. Vest, Navy, and Col. Ira 
Longanecker, and Maj. Thomas D. Milling, 
Army. 


AERIAL TOURS 


Will Be Aided 
By French Law 


RANCE has created a commission on 
air touring, ac®érding to a report re- 
ceived and made public by the Department 
of Commerce. This commission will give 
advice on all questions pertaining to the 
development of aeronautics as a medium for 
touring, it was said. 

Particular attention, it was said, will be 
given on such questions as the method of 
employing the subsidies available for the 
purchase and upkeep of touring planes, and 
necessary regulations for air tourist traf- 
fic, according to the statement which fol- 
lows in full text: es 


A 


A commission on air touring has been 
created in France by a decree issued 
the minister of air, according to a report 
received in the Department of Comme: 
from automotive trade commissioner 
Europe, W. L. Finger, Paris, France. Th 
commission will include five representati¥ 
of the ministry of air to be named th 
air minister, four representatives | 
national aeronautical federation te tbe 
named by it and approved by the air x 
ister and three air tourists to bé appoint 
by the minister of air. : Se 

“Tourist” as used in this decree means 4 
any private individual who uses an aite | 
plane for traveling for any purpose. age 

This commission will give advice 
questions pertaining to the development of | 
air touring, particularly on such questions” 
as the method of employing the subsit 
available for the purchase and upkeep of 
touring planes, 9 hh 
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West South Central District 


[Including the States of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas] 
A 


Louisiana 


While the demand for outdoor labor | 


increased in April, employment in several 
of the industtal plants decreased some- 
what. A number of lumter mills oper- 
ated on part-time schedules, some mong 
tion’ in forces noted, and a surplus 0 
labor apparent. Full-time schedules pre- 
vailed in the textile mills, but a slight 
employment reduction occurred and _ a sur- 
plus of workers was apparent In this in- 
dustry. The iron and steel mills in- 
creased their forces. Workers were re- 
leased in food and kindred products 
plants, oil refineries, paper and printing 
establishments, railroad repair shops, 
and several miscellaneous industries. 
Building increased in the largex_ cities 
and more men were engaged. 
tensive road-building program under way 
involves an expenditure of over $23,180,- 
000 with the supply of labor sufficient 
for all demands. The increasing demands 
for farm help have been met so far. 
A 


Arkansas ‘ ; 
The majority of the industries in this 
State reported fairly satisfactory opera- 
tioxis, but the volume of industrial em- 
ployment was stil] somewhat below nor- 
mal. Practically all the coal mines in 
operation were on part-time schedules, 
with employment reductions registered 
and a surplus of labor evident. There 
was a small decrease in employment in 
the lumber mills, many of which worked 
art-time, and a surplus of this class of 
abor prevailed. Although the majority 
of the textile mills were on full-time 
schedules, there was a decrease im em- 
ployment and a surplus of labor existed. 
Additional workers were employed in 
stone, glass and clay-products plants, 
and paper and printing establishments. 
Workers were released from the iron 
and steel industry and several other mis- 
cellaneous industries. Building  in- 
creased in several localities, but there 
was still a surplus of building-trades 
men at the close of the month. 
A 


Oklahoma 
Satisfactory operating schedules were 
maintained in the majority of the prin- 
cipal industries throughout the 


forces engaged. There was a decrease 
in employment in the coal mines, many 
reporting part time, and a surplus of 
miners was apparent. All lumber mills 
reporting were running full time, 
a small reduction was made in forces 
and an oversupply of these workers ex- 
isted. Employment in the textile mills 
was held at a steady level, but some 


part-time operations and a surplus of| 


labor were reported. Some workers were 
released from the oil refineries, and a 
surplus of these workers was apparent, 
but practically all of these plants 
worked full time. Increases in employ- 
ment occurred in the chemical plants; 
stone, glass, and clay-products plants; 
metal and metal products plants; paper 
and printing establishments; and several 
miscellaneous industries. Oil well sup- 
ply plants and food and kindred prod- 
ucts plants reported a reduction in 
forces. The lead and zine mines reported 
operations below normal, but the unem- 
ployment in this industry is being ab- 
sorbed by demands for seasonal workers. 
Building, highway construction, munici- 


pal improvements, and farming activities | 


absorbed many. unemployed workers 
throughout the State. 


A 


Texas 
The industrial employment situation 


showed some improvement in several of| 


the major industries throughout the 
State; however, there continued to be a 
large surplus of labor in most localities. 
There were many part-time operations 
‘reported in the lumber mills, and a small 
decrease in employment occurred with 
a surplus of labor existing. Reduced 
forces, part-time operations, and a sur- 
plus of labor were evident among the 
textile mills. Employment gains were 
made in oil-well supply plants, stone, 
glass, and clay-products plants, 


metal-products plants, beverage plants, 
and the iron and steel industry. _Work- 
ers were released from oil refineries, 
food and kindred products plants, furni- 
ture factories, department stores, and 
several miscellaneous industries. Build- 
ing increased in all of the principal cit- 
jes of the State, but in several localities 
there was a surplus of these tradesmen. 
Many, unskilled workers found employ- 
ment on municipal improvement™pro- 
grams. There was sufficient farm help 
' available for the increasing demand. 


Moutnain District 
paduding the States of New Mexico, 


ona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, 


Momana and Colorado.) 
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New Mexico 
Metal mining showed a further curtail- 





sactically all other industrial activities 
sed and additional workers were 
aged. There was sufficient migratory 
to take care of the increased de- 
mand for outdoor seasonal workers. The 
were busy in soil cultivation and 








Fai ly Satisfactory to Much Improved 
_ Labor Condition Noted in Three Areas 


i increased other outdoor activit 
tion work in general and eke, eee 
d made pu : : 
the direct effect of greatly improving the em- 
ployment and industrial situation at the beginning of ‘the current 
month and give rise to the belief that even greater improvement may 


and California; a recession of activities was 
mining, metal mining in Utah and Colorado, 
Washington continued operations on a¢ur- 


5. These comments were printed in the issue of | 
part of the statement, dealing with condi- | 
est South Central, Mountain and Pacific districts, con- 
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The ex-| 


State, | 
although several continued with reduced | 


but | 


paper 
_and printing establishments, metal and | 


ment in production and forces; however, | 





of Labor Issues Comments on‘ Reports Re- 
by Employment Service 





nditi va in from fairly satisfactory to 
ee ye oe ner mint of the States of the West South 


Pacific districts during thelatter part of 
Spring had a stimulating effect on ¢onstruc- 


according 
ived by the 
blic on May. 15. All of which, the 


April increased in Louisiana; Utah, 


Oregon reported a fairly satis- 


the Department commented in its | 
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| Spring planting, and sheep lambing and 
shearing will offer employment to many 
men throughout May. Manufacturing 
lestablishments, particularly plants pro- 
|ducing construction equipment, reported 
a seasonal increase in operations and em- 
ployment. Coal mining was seasonally 
curtailed. ‘There was a slight increase 
in the woods and sawmill operations in 
the Bernalillo lumber district. There 
| was a hoticeable expansion _in building, 
jand general construction and projects 
junder way or soon to start include the 
| Middle Rio Grande conservancy project, 
a $500,000 gas and electric auxiliary sta- | 
tion, and other large projects in various 
jsections of the State. Telephone con- 
struction programs were reported in sev- 
eral localities, including the installation | 
of copper-circuit toll lines. There was an 
increase in the demand for highway con- | 
struction labor, with an adequate supply | 
|available. Municipal improvements ab- | 
|sorbed some workers. Railroad mainte- | 
nance-of-way and construction forces 
| were increased, with a sufficient supply | 
|of this class of help for ali requirements. 
| 


A | 
| Arizona | 
| A satisfactory upward trend was re- 





considerable 


the immediate future. 


throughout the month; however, an im-| 


in the next 30 days. 
was in full swing, offering employment 
to many laborers, and sugar-beet field 
work will absorb several hundred addi- 
tional workers the latter part of May. 
Sheep lambing and shearing continued 
to provide employment to a large force | 
of men. i 


construction equipment, reported a sea- 
sonal increase in activity and employ- 
ment. 
are expected to increase activities during 
the next few weeks. 
rial decrease in metal-mining produc- 
tion and employment, particularly in the 
lead, silver and zine mines. 
a gradual expansion in building and gen- 
eral 
siderable reclamation and public-utility | 
work. 
tion was started, giving employment to 
many men. A material increase in rail- 





|ported in practically all industrial es-! 
tablishments, with a corresponding in- | 
crease in employment, except in copper 
mining, which showed a further reduc- 
tion in operations and employment dur- 
ing April. Practically all outdoor: ac- | 
tivities increased, and many workers | 
were absorbed in the agricultural sec- | 
tions, lumbering districts, on the various | 
building projects, highway construction, | 
jand railroad lines. The supply of all) 
| classes of labor was somewhat in excess | 
of requirements. A large number of) 
men migrated to adjoining States for) 
seasonal agricultural and railroad work. | 
|The farmers engaged additional workers, | 
jand a large number of men will be em-| 
|ployed throughout May in connection 
|with sheep ‘lambing and shearing. The 
/manufacturing establishments reported | 
satisfactory operations in most instances, | 
|particularly those manufacturing con-| 
struction equipment. -Lumbering oper- | 
ations in the Flagstaff and McNary dis- | 
tricts were seasonally increased and a} 
|lumber mill recently reopened. ‘Phe vol- 
ume of building increased in many local- 
ities and includes several large projects. 
New projects are scheduled to be 
started in the immediate future. Tele- 
phone construction work, highway con-| 
struction, and municipal improvements 
|expanded and absorbed many additional | 
workers. The railroad shops and train 
service departments reported satisfac- 
tory employment, while an. increase in 
activity was noted in railroad mainte- 
nance-of-way and construction work. No 
shortage of any class of labor was re- 
ported. 


A 
Utah 
| There was a decided increase in all 
|outdoor activities. The farmers were 


jbusy in. soil preparation and Spring 
| planting, and miscellaneous crop cultiva- 


sugar-beet thinning and weeding. A 
|large number of men were employed in 
connection with sheep lambing and 
shearing. While the supply of farm 
help was equal to all requirements in 
April, what surplus exists should be ab- 
|sorbed during May. While there was an 
increase in building and general con- 
struction work, the supply of all classes 
|of construction labor was ample. Metal 
| mining, chiefly copper, continued on cur- 
tailed schedules. Coal mining showed a 
seasonal reduction in production and em- 
ployment. Some increase in oil pros- 
pecting and development work, also of 
metal-mine construction and development 
work, was expected in the next few 
weeks, Public-utility construction proj- 
ects have been started, including con- 
siderable telephone work. Work has been 
started on the 1930 municipal improve- 
ment program, absorbing quite a number 
of laborers. 
creased, 
were increased somewhat, while a large 
increase in railroad maintenance-of-way 
and construction workers was recorded. 
No shortage of any class of labor was 
reported. 
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| Wyoming 
|door activity, a further improvement in 
lemployment is expected in May; how- 
ever, sufficient labor will be available 
|for all requirements. The farmers were 
|busy in April in soil. preparation and 
| Spring planting; sugar-beet field work 
will absorb quite a number of laborers 
during the next 30 days, and a large 
force will continue to find employment 
in connection with sheep lambing and 
|shearing. Normal operations prevailed 
\in the majority of the manufacturing 
jestablishments, oil refineries worked 
| steadily, construction-equipment plants 
|reported,a seasonal increase in opera- 
tions and forces, metal mining was fairly 
lactive, and fairly satisfactory operations 
prevailed in the oil fields. There has 
been a gradual increase in building and 
general construction and a number of 
\darge projects are now in course of erec- 
ltion. Considerable miscellaneoug tele- 
| phone construction is under way in vari- 
ous parts of the State. Municipal im- 
provements, highway construction, and 
|railway maintenance-of-way and con- 


|labor prevailed. 


, , . ? N outdoor workers, in i a 
| tion will be under way in May, including | creased, with an ade 


I ig pecans mengy Da |men were added to the railroad mainte- | 


| with a further increase in employment | 


| While there was some increase in out- | 





| struction work all increased in volume 
|and\absorbed many skilled and unskilled 


workers. No shortage of any class of 
labor was noted. ; 


rane ‘ 
Nevada 


Industrial ~ activity and employment 
showed some improvement in April amd 
a material increase in seasonal work is 
expected in May. Except copper mining, 
which’ curtailed forces and production, 
practically all industrial. establishments 
reported steady operations. Early Spring 
farm work was completed in April; how- 
ever, the planting of les and 
sheep lambing and shearing will offer 
employment _ throughout 
May. , Logging operations should be re- 
su on normal seasonal proportions 
during the next 30 days. There was a 
fair volume of building and general con- 
struction, which will probably increase 
somewhat during the next few weeks. 
Projects under way or soon to start in- 
clude the naval ammunition ‘depot at 
Hawthorne and considerable miscellane- 
ous telephone work. An extensive rail- 
road-construction program is to start in 
Five large high- 
way projects were in the course of con- 
struction during the past 30 days and 
indications are that three additional 
highway jobs will be started early in 
May. Railroad train-service departments 
were increased slightly, witha material 
increase noted in maintenance-of-way | 
forces, which will probably be further 
increase during the. next 30 days. Some 
municipal-improvement work was under 
way which should soon show aniincrease. 
No shortage of any class of labor noted.! 


A 
Idaho 


Some _unemployment was apparent | 


provement in this situation is expected | 
Spring farm work | 


The major industries, particu- 
arly those manufacturing building and 


Logging operations and sawmills 


There was a mate- | 


There was 


construction which includes con- 


Considerable highway construc- 


road maintenance-of-train service and 
construction forces is expected in May. 
No shortage of any class of labor was 
reported at the close of April. 


A 
Montana 


While there was an upward trend 
apparent in certain industries, there was 
a further decline in metal-mining activ- 
ities. While there was an increase in 
the demand for seasonal outdoor labor, 
the supply of all classes of labor ex- 
ceeded requirements and a large surplus 
of workers was apparent at the close 
of the month. The farmers were busy | 
in- soil preparation and planting, and 
sugar-beet field work will absorb several 
hundred laborers the latter part of May. | 
Sheep lambing and shearing provided 


employment to a large force, which will | 


be continued for the next few weeks. 
Manufacturing establishments reported | 
steady operations, while sawmill and log- | 
ging activities showed a seasonal in- 
crease in activity and employment. | 
There was a further reduction in coal min- 
ing and in the forees engaged. Oil field | 
and refinery operations increased some- | 
what. ‘Building, railroad construction, 
considerable miscellaneous telephone 
work, highway construction, and munici- 
pal improvements increased in volume 
and absorbed many skilled and unskilled 
workers, with further increases to forces | 
expeected in May. There was a gradual 
increase im the railroad maintenance-of- | 
way and construction forces. No short- | 
age of any class of labor was reported. 


a 
Colorado 


_ There was a substantial improvement | 
in several major industries and the vol- 
ume of /employment increased during 
April. Metal mining continued on a cur-| 
tailed basis and a surplus of metal-mine | 
There was a seasonal | 
reduction in coal mine production and/| 
forces. The demand for labor, chiefly 


quate supply of all classes of help avail- 
able. The farmers were busy in soil 
cultivation and the planting of crops, 
and sugar-beet field work will offer em- 
ployment to a large number of field! 
workers the latter part of May. The 
manufacturing plants, especially those 
producing building and _ construction 
equipment, increased operations and en- 
gaged additional help. Some expansion 
was noted in oil field prospecting. Build- 
ing and general construction increased 
and work under way or soon to start 
included the installation of natural gas 
Pipe lines, considerable railroad and tel- 
ephone construction, municipal improve- | 
ments, and highway construction. These 
various projects absorbed quite a num- 
ber of men and additional laborers will 
be engaged during May. A material in- 
crease in employment is expected in the 
establishments catering to the tourist | 
traffic during the next few weeks. Many 
nance-of-way and construction forces, | 
anticipated during the next 30 days. | 
Railroad train service forces will prob- 
ably be augmented in the next few weeks. 
No shortage of any class of labor was | 
reported. 


Pacific Division 


[Including the States of Washington, Or- 


egon, and California.] 
A 


California 


The seasonal increase in employment 
during April was due largely to increased 
agricultural, manufacturing, and eon- 
struction activity. However, there was 
still a large surplus of all classes of 
workers, particularly of building-trades 
men. There were indications of a defi 
nite improvement in the employment sit- 
uation during the next few weeks. Ag- 
ricultural prospects are favorable and 
there will soon be a good demand for 
farm laborers. Work in the peach 
orchards, chopping of cotton, and har- 
vesting of hay started in Kings County, 
and many additional laborers will be ab- 
sorbed. Sugar-beet work in Colusa 
County will also require additional help, 
All local farm help in Sonoma County 


record. 


provement during April. 





will soon be absorbed. The canning of 
spinach and asparagus employed large 
numbers of workers, and with the har- 
vesting of peas now under way these 
canneries will soon be working at 


YLLABI are printed so that they 





mobile and to retain such certificate 
an assigned certificate of title to t 


dealer, o 


Seizure and Sale— 
In a suit to replevin an automobile, 





—Pacific Finance Corp, v. Gherna. (A 


17, 1930. 


at the same compensation, and for the 


stantial change in the control of the 


themselves a committee under an agre 


in management of the affairs of the 


—Filene v. Kirstein et al. (Mass. Su 


17, 1930. 


their best and every reasonable effort 


the stock after it had been listed for 





Method of Organizing 


To Acquire Utility Concerns Described 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Electric Power and 





Publication of excerpts from trans 
script of testimony of May 6 by Ken- 
neth A. Miller, an employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in connection with 
the. Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 

* May 16, and proceeds as follows: 


Q. What was the most important opcr- 
ating subsidiary of the Utah Securitics 
Corporation? A. The Utah Power & 
Light Company. 

Q. What were the more important 


joperating companies the securities of 
which were received from Electric Bond 


& Share Company? A. New Orleans 
Public Service, Incorporated; Dallas 
Power and Light Company; Dallas Rail- 


way and Terminal Company; Texas Inter- 


urban Railway. The securities of the 
Power Securities Corporation, the hold- 
ing company, were also received from the 
Electric Bond & Share at organization. 
Q. The Power Securities Corporation 


controlled the Idaho Power Company? | 


A. Yes, sir. It does now. 

Q. The earnings have shown a steady 
increase also, have they not? A. Yes. 
This is shown in detail by Exhibit No. 6 
within Commission’s Exhibit No. 4643, 


| and by a comparative summary of earn- 
ings available for dividends and surplus, 


set forth on page 6 of the Commission’s 
Exhibit No. 4642. 

Q. Please read this summary into the 
A. Earnings available for divi- 
dends and surplus, for the 10 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1925, were $2,998,684; for 


the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1926, $4,- 


406,462; for the 12 months ended Dec. 
31, 1927, $6,006,400; for the 12 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1928, $6,420,903. The to- 
tal earnings from organization to Dec. 
31, 1928, avaijable for dividends and sur- 
plus, were $19,832,449. The dividends 
paid have been, on the preferred stock, 
$14,179,669; common stock, $1,760,883; 
total, $15,940,552, which left a surplus 
at Dec. 31, 1928, of $3,891,897. 

Q. When and where was Electric 
Power ‘and Light Corporation incorpo- 
rated? A. The Electric Power and 
Light Corporation was incorporated on 
Mar. 11, 1925, under the laws of the 
State of Maine, as Electric Power Cor- 
poration. The name was. changed by. 


—<—_;—z————EEE ey 


pacity. About 3,000 men were reported 
employed on a gas and electric project. 
A 


Oregon 

Industrial activity increased with the 
advent of the Spring season; however, 
while operations in the lumber indus- 
try improved in some sections, in others 
they were little better than during last 
month. A marked surplus of all classes 
of workers was apparent in all indus- 
tries. Highway construction has been 
the greatest source of increased employ- 
ment recently. Agricultural work was 
gradually reducing unemployment, and 
curing May anoticeable improvement in 
the employment situation should occur. 
Salmon fishing and canning activities 
will absorb a large number of workers 

in the next 30 days. 

A 


Washington 
Industrial employment conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest showed some im- 
However, a 
surplus of labor prevailed in all districts. 
Logging and lumbering activities con- 
tinued on a curtailed basis and a notice- 


Mable surplus of. these workers was ap- 


parent. A large volume of seasonal ag- 
ricultural and horticultural work, vege- 
table gardening, and general farming 
and dairying in western Washington em- 
ployed thousands of farm and dairy 
workers. Many men have been absorbed 
in fishing and canning operations in 
Alaska. eel large hydroelectric, mu- 
nicipal water supply, and other like proj- 
ects were in progress, offering employ- 
ment to many men. The construction of 
a 60-mile railroad extension is expected 
to start within 30 days. Considerable 
railroad improvement work is under 
way. 


Index and- Digest 
State Court Decisions 
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Arizona Motor Vehicles—Conditional Sales—Used Automobile—Failure of 
Dealer to Furnish Buyer Assighed Certificate of Title— 

Under provisions of the Arizona highway-code requiring a used car dealer 
to obtain an assignment of the certificate of title on the purchase of an auto- 


who sold a used car under a conditional sales contract was required to deliver 
buyer, and his failure to do so justified 
the buyer’s refusing: to make an installment payment and precluded the 
a finance company as its assignee, from declaring a forfeiture of 
the contract for nonpayment of installment.—Pacific Finance Corp. v. Gherna. 
(Ariz. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 884, May 17, 1930. 


Arizona—Replevin—Damages—Defendant’s Damages on Counterclaim for 


for damages for seizure and sale of automobile, the measure of danfages on 
the counterclaim was not the value of the automobile at the time of the 
seizure, but its value at/the time of the trial, plus any damages caused by 
the seizure, including depreciation in value between the seizure and the trial. 


Massachusetts — Corporations — Stockholders — Agreement Between Con- 
trolling and Minority Stockholders—Consolidation of Corporations— 

An agreement between controlling stockholders and a minority stockholder 
providing for the employment by the corporation of each of the stockholders 


ing to holdings in any financial advantages which might accrue: from any sub- 


change of the stock of each at the same price and on the same terms and 
conditions, entitled the minority stockholder to equality merely as a stock- 
holder and did not preclude the controlling stockholders from constituting 


stock with the committee other parties to the agreement and authorizing the 
committee to form a holding corporation and assent to any plan of consolida- 
tion with any other corporation, or from securing for themselves advantages 
as officers and employes of the consolidated corporation.—Filene v. Kirstein 
et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 885, May 17, 1930. 


Massachusetts—Corporations—Stockholders—Suit by Minority Stockholder 
Against Controlling Stockholders—Mismanagement of Corporation— 
A minority stockholder cannot sue controlling stockholders for misconduct 


means of the corporation, since the injury in such case is to the corporation. 


Massachusetts — Corporations — Stockholders — Agreement 

trolling and Minority Stockholders—Listing of Stock on Exchanges— 
Controlling stockholders’ agreement with a minority stockholder to use 

exchanges did not preclude the controlling stockholders from withdrawing 


et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 885, May 17, 1930." 
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Holding Company 


Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Light Corporation 


|charter amendment on Mar. 12, 1925, to 





| Electric Power and Light Corporation. 
Q. Will you explain briefly who or- 


‘| ganized the Electric Power and Light 


| Corporation and the conditions and pur- 
|poses of such organization? A. The 
| company was organized by the Electric 
}Bond & Share Company, as successor 
‘to the Utah Securities Corporation, a 
| holding company in which Bond & 
Share had a substantial interest and 
| which, for all practical purposes, it con- 
| trolled, and for the purpose of vesting 
| control of certain operating properties, 
; owned by Electric Bond & Share, in the 
new company. 

Q. Why do you say that Electric Bond 
& Share Company organized the Elec- 
tric Power and Light Corporation? A. 
At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Electric Bond & Share Company, held 
Mar. 11, 1925, Mr. S. Z. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the board, recommended the for- 
mation of a new holding or investment 
|company somewhat in the same manner 
that American Power and Light Com- 
pany and similar companies had been 
organized, and outlined a plan of organ- 
| ization of such new company. , 

Q. You said that at the meeting re- 
ferred to, Mr. Mitchell, chairman of the 
board, recommended a plan of organ- 
ization of the new company. Can you 
tell us about that plan, please? A. 
Briefly, he outlined a plan stating that 
a corporation would be organized under 
the laws of the State of Maine; that 
Utah Securities Corporation would reor- 
ganize by turning over all of its assets 
to this corporation, 


Q. How was the incorporation of Elec- 
tric Power and Light Corporation ef- 
fected? A. The incorporation of Elec- 
trie Power and Light Corporation was 
effected by the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, «which paid all necessary fees, 
and so forth, for which it was reim- 
bursed later by the new company. 


Q. Did the incorporators have any per- 


sonal interest in the matter? A. None 
whatever. 





A. Yes, sir. 


Use of Intermediary 
In Transaction Claimed 

Q. How owas the organization of Elec- 
fected? A. Through an intermediary, 


one Lucien W. DeBuys, 
had no other interest in 


securities and other assets involved, 


Is Entitled to 






Buyer of Car Having Foreign License 


Certificate of Title 





Arizona Highway Code Construed to Prevent Forfeiture for 
Withholding Installment Until Deed Is Issued 





State of Arizona: 


An automobile dealer, on the sale in 
Arizona of a used car carrying a for- 
ei license under a conditional sales 
contract, must transfer to the buyer a 
duly assigned certificate of title from 
the owner, and on the failure_to do so 
neither the seller, or a finance company 
as the assignee of its interest in the 
contract, can declare the contract for- 
feited for buyer’s nonpayment of in- 
stallment, according to a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Arizona. 


The defendant had purchased a used! 


car earrying a foreign license without 
obtaining an assignment of the certificate 
of title from the dealer. He was unable 
to obtain an Arizona license and refused 


to pay the last installment on his con-} 


tract because of the dealer’s failure to 
furnish him the certificate. A finance 
company,, as the dealer’s assignee, 
brought suit in replevin to recover the 
car. The finance company had seized 
and sold the car, and the buyer inter- 
posed a counterclaim for damages. 


The Supreme Court held that the buyer 
was justified in refusing to make the 
final payment, until he received a certifi- 
cate of title. 


The highway code, the court explained, 
requires a used-car dealer to take a duly 
assigned certificate of title from a vendor 
and to retain the certificate until he dis- 
poses of the car, and prohibits the opera- 
tion of cars until a license and certifi- 
cate of title shall have been issued. 


The court held that under such stat- 
ute it is the duty of the dealer selling 
a used automobile to transfer the cer- 
tificate of title to the buyer, and that a 
finance company has no greater rights 
than the dealer, and could not, on deal- 
er’s refusal to deliver a certificate to 
buyer, declare a forfeiture for nonpay- 
ment of the last installment. The court 
further held that the proper measure of 
the buyer’s damages, on his counter- 
claim, was not the value of the automo- 
bile at the time of the seizure, but its 
value at the time of the trial, plus dam- 
ages caused by the seizure, including any 
depreciation. in value in the automobile 
between the time of the seizure and the 
time of the trial. 





PACIFIC FINANCE CORPORATION 
Vv. 
Louis GHERNA. 
Arizona Supreme Court. 
No. 2910. 


Appeal from Superior Court of Pima 
County. 


DAN for appellant; 
ZINGER for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 6, 1930 


Lockwoop, C. J.—Some time prior to 
Dec. 15, 1927, the Gibbs Motor Company 
of Tucson, Ariz., came into the posses- 
sion of a certain Chevrolet coupe carry- 
ing a foreign license. On the date 
named, it sold the coupe to Louis Gherna, 
hereinafter called defendant, upon a con- 
ditional sales contract in the usual form, 
part of the purchase price being paid 
down and the balance to be paid in in- 
stallments of $38.31 per month. Shortly 
after the execution of this contract the 
Motor Company assigned its interest in 
the contract to Pacific Finance Corpo- 
ration, a corporation, hereinafter called 
plaintiff, and- thereafter went out of 
business. 


Buyer Was Refused 
Certificate of Title 


Defendant ran the car until about 
Mar. 1, 1928, when he was informed by 
a representative of the State highway 
department that he must not use it fur- 
ther without taking out an Arizona li- 
cense, which he could not obtain without 
proof of title, requiring, since the car 
was of foreign origin, a tracing of title 
in the State of original registration. De- 
fendant therefore appealed to the plain- 
tiff, the successor in interest of the de- 
funct Motor Company, to secure him a 
certificate of’ title so that he could ob- 
tain a license, and plaintiff gave him the 


| following letter: 


“I wish to advise that certificate of 
title was referred to this company by 
the Gibbs Motor Company when your 
contract was purchased, and that we 
have in turn filed: with the Arizona State 


————— ey 
to stockholders of Utah Securities Cor- 
poration. 


The Utah Securities Corporation to 
dissolve after distribution of the cash 


Q. Do you understand that they acted | and common stock of Electric Power and 
for Electric Bond & Share Company ? | Light Corporation to stockholders. 


2. Electric Power and Light Corpora- 
tion to issue to, or to the order of, Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company— 

(a) 310,000 shares of common stock, 
full-paid and nonassessable, 

(b) 800,000 option warrants to pur- 


tric Power and Light Corporation ef-|chase common stock at $25 per share. 


8. - Electric Power and Light Corpora- 


who apparently |tion to relea8e its right as successor to 
t ! the proceedings| Utah Securities Corporation to receive 
than as intermediary for Electric Bond|from Electric Bond & Share Company 
& Share Company in the transfer of the | $440,564.81, account duplicate payment of 


supervision fees~to Electric Bond & 


Q. That is, he acted as intermediary |Share Company by subsidiaries of Utah 


sets involved to the new corporation, 
Electric Power and Light Corperation, 
is that right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us, how this was worked out, 
| please, 


& 


pany, Bonbright and Company, and, in 
all probability, Utah Securities Corpora- 


Share Company were to be made. 


tions? 
were substantially as follows: 


tion to acquire all of the assets of Utah 
chise to be a corporation, upon— 
Securities Corporation. 


(b) Giving to each holder of record of 
stock of Utah Securities 





Power and Light Corporation for each 


poration. 
Which amounted to— 





Securities Corporation, and 
(b) Paying $3,077,510 in cash and is- 
suing 1,231,004 shares of common stock 


1. Electric Power and Light Corpora-|to time as called for 


Securities Corporation, except its fran-| and Ceeipaly 


in the transfer of the securities'and as- | Securities Corporation. 


4. Electric Power and Light Corpora- 
tion to pay to, or to the order of, L. W. 
‘DeBuys $28,128,512 in cash. 


5. Electric Power and Light Corpgra- 


A. On Mar. 12, 1925, Mr. De-|tion to enter into an agreement ewith 
Buys addressed letters to Electric Bond| Bankers Trust Company, as depositary, 

Share Company, Electric Power and | in 
Light Corporation, Bankers Trust Com-| iss 


> to the preferred stock to be 
ued, . 


6, Electric Power and Light Corpora- 
tion to allot 400,000 shares of preferred 


tion, setting forth the terms and condi-| stock to Bonbright and Company, upon 
tions upon which the transfer of as-|receipt of initial payment of $40 per 
sets and liabilities of Utah Securities| share plus accrued dividends; Bonbright 
Corporation and transfer of specified! and Company to sell the preferred stock 
securities owned by Electric Bond &|on the basis of one share if preferred 


stock and one-half share of common stock 


Q. What were those terms and condi-|for $100, paying the balance of $60 per 
A. Those terms and conditions| share for the preferred stock to Electric 


Power and Light Corporation from time 
y the corporation. 
7. L. W. DeBuys to pay Bonbright 
$2,400,000 for handling 


the preferred stock referred to above. 


(a) Assuming all liabilities of Utah| (Electric Power and Light Corporation 


to guarantee this payment.) 
8. Electric Power and’ Light Corpora- 


Corporation |tion to receive through L. W. DeBuys 
ten dollars ($10) in cash and four (4) | certain specified securities from Electric 
shares of common stock of Electric} Bond & Share Company. 


9. L. W. DeBuys to pay to Electric 


share of stock of Utah Securities Cor-|Bond & Share Company the sum of $25,- 


448,512 in cash. 
10, Electric Bond & Share Company, 


(a) Assuming all liabilities of Utah|in consideration for receiving— 


Three .hundred ten thousand shares of 
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Phoenix, May 16. 


highway department for an Arizona ti- 
tle. Up to the present time we have 
not received said title, and I would sug- 
gest that you show this letter to any 
officer who may stop you on account of 
said title. If it is not received within 
a reasonable time, kindly notify us at 
this office.” 

Defendant exhibited this letter to the 
highway department, but was unable to 
secure either a certificate of title or li- 
cense thereon. He continued making his 
monthly payments, appealing at fre- 
qyent intervals to plaintiff for a cer- 
tificate of title, until the last. payment 
became due, and then tendered it ‘on 
condition that the certificate be fur- 
nishedvyhim. Plaintiff declined to comply 
with his demand, and defendant still 
refusing to pay the last installment un- 
less the certificate was given him, plain- 
tiff brought suit in replevin to recover 
the car.. Defendant answered with a 
general denial and then counterclaimed, 
setting up his purchase of the car from 
the Gibbs Motor Company, the assign- 
ment of, the contract of sale to plain- 
tiff, his payment of all installments up 
to the last one, his demand for the cer- 
tificate of title, and the seizure and sale 
of the car by plaintiff, alleging that by 
such seizure plaintiff had breached the 
contract of sale, and praying judgment 
for the value of the car and its use. 
The caseewas tried to the court without 
a jury, and judgment was rendered in 
favor of defendant for $783.10, being the 
amount paid by him on the car; where- 
upon, plaintiff brought the matter before 
us for review. s 


Statutes Construed 
To Require Document 


Appellants’ abstract of record filed 
herein fails to comply with the rules of 
this court in that it is not indexed at 
all, so that it is difficult for us to de- 
termine the exact state of he record;. 
but since the case involves a question 
f law of some general interest, we 
have considered it as best we may, in- 
stead of dismissing the appeal. , 

There are some six assignments of 
error which raise three questions of 
procedure and one on the merits. We 
consider the latter first. It is whether 
or not defendant was justified in refus- 
ing to make the final payment on the 
automobile in question until he received 
a certificate of title therefor. The “cer- 
tificate of title” referred to, judging 
from the evidence and the ‘argument of 
counsel, presumably means the certifi- 
cate issued by the State highway de- 


; partment of Arizona for the purpose of 
| STOCKTON & Perry and THOMAS P. Rior- | 
GEORGE O. HIL-} 


establishing ownership of an automobile. 
Its general effect, when properly issued 
and endorsed, is to establish a prima 
facie title to the automobile in the per- 
son named in the certificate. 

Under the common law, a sale of per- 
sonal property did not necessarily in- 
volve the giving of written evidence 
of ownership, as the title. of the vendor, 
whatever it was, ordinarily passed upon 
the delivery of the possession of the 
property to the vendee. 35 Cyc. 305. De- 
fendant could claim no right to receive 
a. cettificate of title by reason of -the 
common law. The conditional sales con- 
tract herein is silent as to any require- 
ment that the vendor of the automobile 
in question should furnish the certificate, 
so that it could not be demanded as a 
matter of express contract. It is urged, 
however, that the statutes of Arizona, 
properly construed, require the vendor 
of an automobile, upon the delivery of 
possession to the vendee, to furnish a 
certificate of title to the latter, whether 
the transaction be a completed sale with 
passage of title or a conditional sale, with 
title reserved. 


Material Parts 


Of Code Quoted 

In 1927 the Legislature of Arizona 
adopted chapter 2, third special session 
of 1927, commonly known as the High- 
way Code. This, on its face and by its 
title, was intended to provide a complete 
ecde regarding the public highways of 
the State, and regulating the use of au- 
tomobiles thereon. In said chapter cer- 
tain regulations were made concerning 
the use and sale of automobiles within 
the State of Arizona. These regula- 
tions, so far as material to the present 
case, read as follows: 

Section 8. Every owner of a motor vehi- 
cle, trailer or semitrailer intended to be 
operated upon any highway in this State 
shall, before the same is so operated, ap- 
ply to the office of the vehicle division, 
located in the countiy within the State 
of Arizona of which the owner of said 
motor vehicle shall be a resident, for and 
obtain the registration thereof. This sec- 
tion shall not apply to farm tractors,. road 
rollers, .and road machinery temporarily 
operated or moved upon the highway or to 
an owner permitted to operate’a vehicle 
under the special provisions relating to 


lien holders, manufacturers, dealers and 
nonresident. 
Section 9. * * * When a vehicle, for 


which registration is applied, is a specially 
constructed, reconstructed, or foreign 
vehicle, such fact shall be stated: in the 
application. The owner of every foreign 
vehicle which has been registered thereto- 
fore outside of this State shall exhibit 
to the vehicle division the certificate of 
title and registration card or other evi- 
dence, of such former registration or such 
other evidence as will satisfy the vehicle 
division that the applicant is the lawful 
owner or possessor of the vehicle * * *. 

Section 11. (a) The vehicle division 
upon registering a vehicle, and upon the 
payment of the annual license fee and the 
title registration fees, herein provided for, 
and the payment of the personal property 
tex therein for the garcons year (unless 
such personal property taX is secured by 
real estate assessed to the owner within 
such county) shall issue to the owner a 
registration card and a_ certificate of 
title * * *, 

Section 17. In the event of the sale 
or other transfer in this State of the own- 
ership of a motor vehicle for which a 
certificate of title has been issued as afore- 
said, the holder of such certificate shall 
endorse on the back of the same an as- 
signment thereof with warranty of ‘title 
in form printed thereon, and deliver the 
same to the purchaser or transferee, at 
the time of the delivery to him of such 
motor vehicle. The purchaser or trans- 
feree shall within 10 days thereafter pre- 
sent such certificate assigned as aforesaid 
to the vehicle superintendent accompanied 
by the fee provided in Chapter IV of this 
act, whereupon a new certificate of title 
shall be issued to the assignee. The per- 
son owning such motor vehicle may upon 
furnishing satisfactory proof to the vehi- 
cle superintendent of such ownership pro- 
cure a title to said motor vehicle regard- 
less of whether a certificate of title has 
ever been issued * * *, ’ 

Section 18. In the case of dealers in 
motor vehicles, motorcycles, including 
manufacturers who sell to othess th 
dealers, all of whom are intended to & 
covered by this and all other provisions 
of this section, a separate certificate of 
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Business Law 
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Latest Bulletins on S and 
Federal Court Decisions 


v 


Cc ight 1930 by The United States 
ee telly Publishing Corporation 


Animals—Diseases—Cattle owner’s claim 
of vested right to maintain tick-infested 
cattle on ground of immunity: to dis- 
ease— 

A ranch owner in Texas whose cattle 
are tick-infested and constitute a men- 


_ace and threat to 


fested with ticks. 


Armstrong v. Whitten et al.; D. C. 
S. D..Tex., Equity No. 40, May 9, 1930, 


Animals—Diseases—Validity of livestock 


tick-eradication act— 


The enactment by the Texas Legisla- 
ture of the livestock tick-eradication act, 
* providing for compulsory dipping of live- 
stock to eradicate fever-carryin® ticks, 
and the entry by State officers upon the 
premises of an owner refusing to comply 
with its provisions to eradicate the ticks 
held to have been within the power of 
the legislature, particularly in view of 
‘ the constitutional provision directing the 
islature to pass laws protecting and 


i 
tec the raising of livestock. 


Armstrong v. Whitten et al.; D. C. 
S. D. Tex., Equity No. 40, May 9, 1980. 


Banks—Consolidation of State savings 


bank with national bankValidity. 


A New Hampshire guaranty savings 
bank may sell its assets to a national 
bank under a contract providing for. the 
assumption of the savings bank’s liabili- 
ties by the national bank and the trans- 
ter of the assets in such manner as will 
fully protect the depositors of the sav- 
ings bank under a plan approved by the 


State bank commissioner. 


Second Natl. Bk. of Nashua et al. x. 


Old Guaranty Savings Bk. of Nashua 


al.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2359, May 14, 
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is neighbors of re- 
infesting their tick-free cattle cannot 
claim a vested right to maintain cattle 
hosts for the ticks as carriers of disease 
in violation of a tick-eradication act re- 
quiring dipping of cattle, merely because 
the cattle themselves have acquired a 
tolerance for the disease and if entifely 
freed from ticks by systematic dipping 
they would lose that tolerance and be- 
come subject to the disease when rein- 


Banks—Savings banks—Voluntary liqui- 


i savings 
bank, particularly a guaranty bank, has 
the right voluntarily to liquidate and 
go out of business, although the legis- 
lature has not authorized such liquida- 
tion or delegated tg some authority the 
right to decide the question upon pre- 
scribed tests and ina prescribed manner. 

Second Natl. Bk. of Nashua et al. v. 
Old Guaranty Savings Bk. of Nashua et 
al.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2359, May 14, 


Banks—Transfer of assets of savings 
bank to national bank—Trust for benefit 


On the transfer of the assets of a 
guaranty savings bank to a national 
bank and the assumption by the national 
bank of the savings bank’se liabilities, 
the national bank takes the assets im- 
pressed with a trust for the payment of 
the State bank’s debts and the claims 
of its general depositors, and during the 
process of the’ liquidation of the State 
bank and until the payment of such debts 
and deposits or the release of the secur- 
ity therefor, must maintain such assets 
in the form of investments which sav- 


Second Natl. Bk. of Nashua et al. v. 
Old Guaranty Savings Bk. of Nashua et 
al.; N..H. Sup. Ct., Mo. 2359, May 14, 


Ferries—Commutation Rates—Discrimi- 


A ferry company’s commutation rate 
for trucks loaded or unloaded-was not an 
unjust discrimhination in rates in viola- 
tion of the statutes of Washington, since 
the service furnished upon the commu- 
tation rate is a special and distinct serv- 


Puget Sound Navigation Co. v. De- 
partment of Public Works et al.; Wash. 


Ferries—Commutation tickets—Freight 


A ferry company may issue commuta- 
tion tickets for vehicles and freight as 
well as for passengers under a provision 
_of the Washington constitution author- 
“commutation 
tickets” at special ratés, since the words 
“commutation tickets” cannot be held, to 


Puget Sound Navigation Co. v. De- 
Wash. 


Workmen’s compensation — Serious and 
willful misconduct of employer—Failure 


An employe who was injured while 
operating a power saw not protected by 
proper guards as required by the rules 
of the California industrial accident com- 
mission, although employer realized the 
necessity of a guard, was entitled to 
additional compensation for serious and 
willful misconduct under the California 


et 
al. v. Industrial Accident Commission et 
al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 11767, Apr. 28, 


Religious societies—Property—Transfer 
of title by majority of members in viola- 


The constitution of a religiows society 
prohibiting the transfer of the church 
property so long as there remains three 
male members holding to the name of the 
congregation and recognizing the church 
government, precluded a majority of the 
members of the congregation from trans- 
ferring the title of church property 
against the consent of three such mem- 


Trinity Lutheran 
Church. Congregation et al.; Neb. Sup. 


societies—Property—Convey- 
ance by members holding title in trust 


Where members of a religious society, 
who are not officers, take title to réal 
estate and hold it for the church,society, 
they are mere naked trustees and their 
conveyance, without the society’s con- 
sent, to a grantee who has knowledge 
that the society is the equitable owner 


Trinity Lutheran 
Church Congregation et al.; Neb. Sup. 
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Federal Court Decisions 


‘ 

A settlement agreement between con- 
trolling stockholders and a _ minority 
stockholde# of a corporation contemplat- 
ing the consolidation of such corporation 
with other similar corporations has been 
held, by the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, to permit the controlling 
stockholders to constitute themselves a 
committee for the deposit of stock with 
authority to organize a holding corpora- 
tion and to assent to any plan for con- 
solidation with any other corporation, 
and to secure for themselves advantages 
as officers and employes of the consoli- 
dated corporation. 

The agreement, according to the opin- 
ion, entitled the minority stockholder to 
sell or exchange his stock for the same 
price and on the same terms and condi- 
tions as the controlling stockholders. It 
further provided that each of the stock- 
holders should participate pro rata, ac- 
cording to holdings, in any financial ad- 
vantages which might. directly or indi- 
rectly accrue from a substantial change 
in the control af the corporation. It also 
recited that each of the parties should be 
employed by the corporation.with equal 
compensation, and that the controlling 
stockholders should use their efforts to 
list the stock of the corporation on the 
Boston and New York exchanges. | 

The court held that the equality given | 
the minority stockholder by the agree- 
ment was the equality of a stockholder 
as such, and that the agreement did not 
preclude the controlling stockholders 
from securing advantages to themselves 
as officers and employes of a consolidated 
corporation. The court further held 
that the provision of the agreement re- 
quiring the controlling stockholders to 
use their efforts, to list the stock on the 
exchanges did not preclude them from 
withdrawing the stock after it had been 
listed for a reasonable time. 


’ 





EDWARD A. FILENE ® 


v. 
Lours E. KIRSTEIN ET AL. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 


J. We Davis (S. L. WHIPPLE an@ E. C. 
PaRK with him) for plaintiff; E. F. 
MCCLENNEN (J. J. KAPLAN with him) | 
for defendants. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 2, 1930 
CARROLL, J.—This suit in equity is to| 
prevent the violation of a written con- | 
tract of July 19, 1928, referred to herein 
as the settlement agreement. The par- 
ties to this agreement were the plain- 
tiff and the defendants, which defendants 
together are, it is alleged, the controlling 
stockholders of Wm, Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, a Massachusetts corporation. 
The purpose of the settlement agree- 
ment was to effect a reorganization of 
the corporate structure of the Filene 
corporation and to bring about a revision 
of the stockholdings “of the parties in 
the corporation. The parties foresaw, 
the bill alleges, the possibility of com- 
bining the company with other compa- 
nies operating “a similar business in 
other places.” 


Terms of Settlement 


Agreement Quoted 

The settlement agreement recites that 
the parties contemplate that they shall 
be employed by the sajd corporation 
with equal compensation®to each; “that 
each shall have a reasonable opportunity 
to participate pro rata according to his 
then holdings of voting common stock 
in .any financial advantage which may 
directly or indirectly accrue to them as 
such stockholders from any matter or 
dealing which may substantially change 
the control of the said corporation;” 
that the parties “will not accept and re- 
tain compensation whether by way of 
salary, bonus or other form of compen- 
sation in-the aggregate greater than any 
one of them so employed may receive 
during the s@me period from the coms 
pany;” that each of the defendants 
agrees with the others and with the 
plaintiff that he “will not sell his hold- 
ings of common stock as a whole or sub- 
stantially as a whole for cashsor its 
equivalent * * * without causing Edward 
A. Filene and said others to have the 
right to sell a pro rata part of his com- 
mon stock at the same time, at the same 
price and on the same terms and condi- 
tions;” that each of the defendants 
agrees with the plaintiff and with the 
others not to exchange his or their com- 
mon stock or any part thereof “for 
stock or securities of any other corpora- 
tion or association without causing Ed- 
ward A. Filene and gaid others to have 
the right to exchange a pro rata part 
of his own common stock at the same 
time, at the same rate, and on the same 
terms and conditions.” 

The settlement agreement also,stipu- 
lated that all the parties should have a 
reasonable opportunity to participate pro 
rata according to their common stock 
holdings “in any financial advantages 
corresponding to those which may di- 
rectly or indirectly accrue to them and 
each of them as stockholder or stock- 
holde from any sale or exchange 
(whether by one transactior or a series 
of transactions) of their majority hold- 
ings of common stock as a block or sub- 
stantially as a block.” 


Consolidation Violating 


Arrangement Alleged 

On Mar. 27, 1929, the defendants 
signed a document, called the deposit 
agreement, in which they (spoken of as 
the committee in this agreement) were 


| 





4 





|company; that the defendants propose to | 


| plaintiff the same right to sell at the 


|sale or exchange of stock. Under these 





Stock 


Settlement With M inority Stockholder 
Held Not to Include Sharing of Control! Refused in Suit by 


al ee 
Court’s Interpretation of Agreement Results in Dismissal of Owner of Copyright 
Action for Alleged Breach 


State of Massachusetts: Boston. 





violation of the settlement agreement of 
July 19, 1928; that the defendants made 
an agreement for exchange of their 
stock and have entered into an arrange- 
ment with bankers and others to form 
a consolidation; that in effect the de- 
posit agreement is contrary to the set- 
tlement agreement and in violation of 
the plaintiff’s rights under the settlement 
agreement. 

In the superior court the defendants’ 
demurrer was sustained. From the in- 
terlocutory decree sustaining the de- 
murrer and the final decree dismissing 
the bill, the plaintiff appealed. ° 

The plaintiff contends that under the 
settlement agreement certain rights were 
given him of which he will be deprived 
by the defendants if the deposit agree- 
ment and the arrangement of merger 
are carried out; that according to the 
deposit. agreement he is not to be a 
member of the committee nor to exer- 
cise any of the powers given to the com- 
mittee; that while the shares of the Fi- 
lene Company remain in the holding 
company, the defendants shall have full 
power to vote them; that the defendants 
are to be the directors of the holding 


transfer the shares deposited with the | 
holding company to a second corporation 
which shall hold the voting shares of 
the corporations to be merged; that the 
shares of this second holding company 
are to be held by five persons including 
the three defendants, but not including 
the plaintiff, as trustees; that the plain- 
tiff is not to hold any position therein, 
but the defendants are to cause them- 
selves to be elected directors, officers and 
managers, and to obtain terms and con- 
ditions which are denied the plaintiff; 
and that the defendants are to receive 
financial benefits as officials or employes 
in the combined companies, not accorded 
to the plaintiff. 

The settlement agreement gave to the 
plaintiff the same advantages, with ref- 
erence to the sale or exchange of stock 
in the Filene Company, as the defend- 
ants possessed. They could not dispose 
of their holdings without giving the 


| 


same price and on the same terms and 
conditions. The plaintiff also, pro rata 
according to his holdings, was to par- 
ticipate in any financial benefits, corre- 
sponding to any which might accrue to 
the defendants as stockholders from any 


provisions in the settlement agreement 
the plaintiff’s rights as a’ stockholder 
were to be protected. The stockholders 
as such were to share pro rata in the 
sale or exchange of/ stock or in other 
financial advantages resulting to them 
“as stockholder or stockholders.” 


Participation in Control 
Of New Company Withheld 


The section in the settlement agree- 
ment in which the words “on the same 
terms and conditions” appear in section 
6. This section is divided into six sub- 
sections, all~of them relating to the 
rights of the plaintiff as a stockholder. 
There is nothing in this section giving 
the plaintiff the right to participate in 
the management of any new company 
or combination, or to be employed 
therein. The equality given him is the 
equality of a stockholder as such. The 
equality did not extend beyond this to 
terms or conditions relating to other de- 
tails of the contemplated merger.’ The 
words “the same terms and conditions” 
are restricted to the sale or exchange of 
stock, and in each subsection they have 
a similar meaning. * 

They are to be construed, taking the 
contract as a whole, in connection, with 
the terms of the contract with which 
they are associated; they are not to be 
so extended beyond this that in all other 
respects the plaintiff is to have the 
“same terms and conditions” as the de- 
fendants. Dole v. Johnson, 3 Allen, 364. 
Subsection ¢ of section 6, giving to the 
plaintiff the benefit of participating pro 
rata with the defendants in any financial 
advantages which may accrue to them, 
}is limited to the advantages coming 


|from any sale or exchange” of their 
holdings. There is nothing in this sec- 
tion giving the plaintiff any right to 
participate with them in the control or 
direction of the new company. 

The other sections of the settlement 
agreement, relating to employment at 
an equal salary for each of the parties, 
are confined to employment in the Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company. No such equal- 
ity of employment is contemplated _in 
either of the holding companies, nor is 
it ‘stipulated that such employment shall 
be offered the plaintiff. The defendants 
could not deprive the plaintiff of his 
equal rights with the defendants as a 
stockholder, and the rights given him to 
employment in the Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company. Nor are such acts intended by 
them. They could, however, secure for 
themselves advantages as officers and 
employes of ,the combined companies, 
without violating the terms and condi. 


to them “as stockholder or stockholders} 
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Control 


Cancelling of Mark 


0 


Record Is Held Not to Show 
Trade Use or Proper 
Ground for Damages on 
Part of Petitioner 





The registration of a trade mark will 
not be cancelled, the First Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents has ruled, on the 
ground that the petitioner for cancella- 
tion has obtained a copyright of a draw- 
ing or design upon which appears the 
registered words and an_ associated 
representation, which has been held not 
infringed by the trade mark. 

This ruling was made in affirming the | 
dismissal of the petition for cancellation 
of the mark comprising a pictofial repre- 
sentation of an eagle with wings out- 
spread, standing upon a rock and in the 
act of taking flight, beneath which ap- 
pear the words “The American Eagle,” 
the mark being used upon airplanes. The 
petitioner had obtained a copyright of'a 
drawing or design of'an airplane upon 
which the same words appear. 





JOHN J. SMITH 
, Vv. } 
AMERICAN EAGLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION. | 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 


Application forscancellation No. 1951 of 
trade mark registration issued Oct. 9, 
1928, No. 247854, for airplanes. 


JOHN 3X SMITH pro se; ARTHUR C. 
BROWN for American Eagle Aircraft | 
Corporation. t 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Apr. 28, 1930 

KINNAN, Assistant Commissioner.— | 
This case comes on for review, on appeal | 
of the petitioner, John J. Smith, of the 
decision of the Examiner of Trade Mark | 
Interferences dismissing on motion the 
petition for the cancellation of the regis- 
tration No. 247854, issued Oct. 9, 1928, 
for trade mark, comprising pictorial 
representation of an eagle with wings 
outspread, standing upon a rock and in 
the act of taking flight, while beneath 
these representations are the words, 
“The American Eagle,” the mark being 
used upon airplanes. The registration 
mark was obtained by the American | 
Eagle Aircraft Corporation. 
It appears from the record that the 
petition contains no allegation of use in 
trade of the mark, the registration of 
which is soughtNto be cancelled, nor of 
the use of any mark similar thereto. It 
does not appear from the record that 
the petitioner has used or is using the 
mark of the registrant or any mark 
similar thereto upon any goods of any 
kind in trade. Apparently the only 
ground upon which the petition is based 
is that the petitioner has obtained copy- 
right of a drawing or design of an air- 
plane upon which appears the words, 
“The American Eagle.” There is sub- 
mitted a copy of the decision of the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Western Division of the Western 
District of Missouri, upon a suit brought 
against the registrant here for an in- 
fringement of the petitioner’s copyright. 
The court dismissed the bill of the plain- 
tiff, petitioner here, for want of equity, 
holding that the defendant, registrant 
here, was not infringing the plaintiff’s 
copyright. With that decree and adjudi- 
cation this office has obviously nothing 
to do. 


‘No Damage Proved 

The only ground upon which the peti- 
tion in the case at bar is based is this 
copyright obtained by the petitioner, and 
clearly enough this does not support any 
claim of damage. As was stated by the 
court in the case in the suit above noted, 
“it is questionable whether the emblem 
of the eagle and the words ‘The Ameri- 
can® Eagle’ are copyrightable, separate 
and apart from the drawings. Plaintiff 
has not attempted to secure a copyright 
of this emblem and the said words apart 
from his design or drawings.” Since the 
registrant is not using the design of 
aircraft for which the petitioner obtained 
his copyright, and since the registrant is 
presumably using the emblem and words 
as a trade mark upon goods in commerce 
while the petitioner is not so using them, 
it is clear the latter has pleaded no 
ground of damage. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences dismissing the peti- 
tion is affirmed. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————r 


vantage is given to one which is denied 
to the others, and each loses to the same 
extent. Even if it be asstimed that each 
of the parties surrenders the right to 
inspect the books by assenting to the 
deposit agreement, and we do not think 
it necessary to decide this question, see 
Post & Co. v. Toledo,.Cincinnati, &@St. 
Louis Railroad, 144 Mass. 341; Powel- 
son v. Tennessee Eastern Electric Co. 
220 Mass, 380, there is no right given 
- 4 one that is not equally surrendered 
y all. 





tions of the settlement ‘agreement. 
Benefits of Settlement 


Said Not to Be Lost 


The deposit agreement and the notice 
given to the stockholders do not deprive 
the plaintiff of the benefits secured to 
him by the settlement agreement. All 
of thé depositing stockholders are to be 
treated alike and have the same pro rata 
| voting rights in the new company. They 
are to deposit their stock with a com- 





parties of the first part, and such holders 
of the common stock of the Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company as should become. parties 
were parties of the second part. Any 
shareholder could deposit his stock un- 
der the terms of the agreement. The 
committee was to organize a _ holding 
company and was authorized “to assent 
to any plan for the consolidation or 
merger of any such holding corporation 
with any other corporation.” 

The seventh paragraph of the deposit 
agreement provides that prior to the ex- 
piration of 20 days from the publica- 
tion sof the plan of reorganization, 
“neither the committee nor the trustees 
under the voting trust * * * nor any hold- 
ing corporation organized by the com- 
mittee shall * * * vote the shares of the 
said Filene Company in favor of any 
action which * * * requires the affirma- 
tive approval of more than a majority 
of the common stock of said Filene Com- 
pany,” unless the written approval of 
certificate holders representing at least 
two-thirds of the common stock of the 
Filene Company is given. It was pro- 
vided in the deposit agreement that any- 
one depositing his stock after the first 
publication of the notice, as provided in 
section 9, could within 20 days withdraw 
his shares, 

The plaintiff’s bill alleges a threatened 
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mittee, and while the defendants are 
the committee their stock, as well as the 
stock of all the assenting stockholders, 
is to be subject to the same control, 

If the plaintiff thought it wise to de- 
posit his holdings, he gave the commit- 
teé certain powers—powers which they 
had over all the stock deposited. If the 
plaintiff thought otherwise, he had the 
same control in the Filéne Company as 
he did before the merger was attempted. 
His rights as a stockholder in the Filene 
Company are not impaired; and if he did 
deposit his stock, under the terms of 
the proposed merger, he had in common 
with all the stockholders the right to 
withdraw within 20 days. Neither are 
his rights as an officer of the Filene 
Company diminished if the terms of the 
deposit agreement are carried out, Al- 
though the powers of the committee are 
broad, the members of the proposed com- 


ment agreement, the holders of the ma- 


such control, 





right to inspect the books. 


mittee are, as we understand the settle- 


jority of the voting stock in the Filene 
Company; and if no merger is carried 
out, as such holders of the voting power 
they have the power over the affairs of 
the Filene Company which came from 


If the stock is deposited, each of the 
four parties is deprived of the same 
No ad- 


Allegations No Warrant 
For Equitable Relief 


The settlement agreement imposed no 
duty on any of the parties to it to re- 
frain from becoming an officer in a cor- 
poration or member of a committee or 
trustee to hold the stock of the Filene 
Company. The stipulations of that 
agreement as to employment, compensa- 
tion and official position related solely 
to the Wm. Filene’s Sons Company. 

It is alleged in the bill that the de- 
fendants have not consulted the plain- 
tiff regarding the business of the com- 
pany and have acquired other companies 
without consultation with him; that they 
have failed to hold directors’ meetings 
and have prevented the plaintiff from 
exercising his powers as an officer, and 
employer of the company. The question 
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Navigable Waters—Harbors—Deposits 
New York Harbor— 


States v. Steamship “Colombo,” etc. ( 
17, 1930. ‘ 
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Dealer Is Required 


To Certify Car Title 


Buyer Entitled to Withhold 
Installment Until Deed Is| 
Issued to Him 








[Continued from Page 8.] 

title, either of such dealer’s immediate 
vendor or of the dealer himself, shall be 
required in the case of each motor vehi- 
cle in his possession. And the vehicle 
superintendent shall determine the form 
in which application for such certificate of 
title and assignments thereof shall be 
made; provided, however, that no such cer- 
tificate shall be required in the case of a 
new motor vehicle sold by ‘manufacturers 
to dealers as the term dealer is defined in 
this act. 

Section 20. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to carry on or conduct in this 
State the business of buying, selling or 
dealing in used vehicles, unless and until 
he shall have received a license from the 
vehicle superintendent authorizing the car- 
rying on or conducting of such business; 
* * *. He shall also have in his posses- 
sion a duly assigned certificate of title 
from the owner of said motor vehicle from 
the time when the motor vehicle is de- 
livered to him until it has been disposed 
of by him. Any person guilty of violating 
any of the provisions of this section shall 
be deemed guilty of a felony. 

Type of Sale Immaterial 


It will be seen upon an examination 
and comparison of these sections that if 
they are complied with (a) the vendor 
of a car carrying an Arizona certificate 
of title must deliver such certificate, 
duly endorsed, to the vendee at the time 
he delivers possession of the car; (b) 
a dealer in used cars must take a duly 
assigned certificate of title from his 
vendor, and retain it until he has dis- 
posed of the car; (c) when no certificate 
of title has theretofore been issued, the 
owner may make proof of his right 
thereto by any means satisfactory to 
the vehicle superintendent; (d) no car 
may be operated on the highways until 
a license and certificate of title have 
been issued, with the exception of (e) 
certain dealers; manufacturers, lien+ 
holders and nonresidents under special 
provisions of the law not applicable.to 
this case. 

Taking all of these various provisions 
together and the very evident purpose 
of this:portion of the statute to insure 
that any person selling a motor vehicle 
shall be able to and shall prove and 
guarantee ownership, we are of the opin- 





jion that it is unlawful for any person 


engaged in the business of purchasing 
or selling used automobiles to purchase 
any such vehicle without at the same 
time securing a duly assigned Arizona 
certifigate of title from the owner 
thereof, and that when he has secured 
such certificate he is equally bound 
upon the sale of the vehicle to transfer 


On 


matters alleged with reference to the 
corporate management, no injury was 
done the plaintiff; the injury, if any, 
was to the corporation, and misconduct 
in managing the affairs of a corpora- 
tion is a wrong to the corporation 
itself for which the stockholder must 
seek relief by means of the corpo- 
ration. Dumphy v. Traveller Newspaper 
Association, 146 Mass. 495. United Zinc 
Companies vz Harwood, 216 Mass. 474, 
475, 476. 


No Deprivation of 
Property Rights 


?- 

The bill also alleges that the defend- 
ants have adopted measures calculated 
to cause the listing privileges of the 
plaintiff’s common shares to be with- 
drawn by the New York and Boston 
stock exchanges. The settlement agree- 
ment recites that the defendants are “to 
use their best and every reasonable effort 
to Tist” the stock of the company on the 
Boston and New York excharfges. There 
is no allegation that this stipulation of 
the settlement agreement was not per- 
formed, and there is no express provi- 
sion in the settlement agreement impos- 
ing an obligation on the defendants to 
maintain the listing of the Filene stock 
on the two exchanges, 


It may be that after a stock is listed 
on the exchange it might be thought 
wise to withdraw it; and the agreement 
is not to be extended so as to prohibit 
a withdrawal of the stock from the stock 
exchange after it has been listed for a 
reasonable length of time. See Butterick 
Publishing Co. v. Boynton, 191 Mass. 
175. The length of time the stock has 
been listed does not appear; all that is 
shown is that the defendants have 
adopted measures calculated to have the 
listing privileges withdrawn. The plain- 





of the wisdom of the defendants’ action 
in not availing themselves more fully 
of the plaintiff’s services is not before 
us. See in this connection Anglo- 
American Land, Mortgage and Agency 
Co, v. Dyer, 181 Mass. 5938, 597. 

It is not alleged that the plaintiff’s 
right to hold office or remain as an em- 
ployer of the company is questioned; it 
is not stated that he has been excluded 
from directors’ meetings. Under the by- 
laws the president is to preside at stock- 
holders’ meetings and to sign stock cer- 
tificates. What additional duties were 
to be performed by him or what addi- 
tional powers were given him are not 
stated. Considering the frame of the 
bill and the nature of the relief asked 
for, the plaintiff is not entitled to relief 
in equity under these ‘particular allega- 
tions. ° 

In failing to hold directors’ meetings, 
in preventing the finance committee 


“from functioning,” and in the . other 


tiff has not in our opinion by this al- 
legation stated a case for equitable re- 
lief. 

As we construe the plaintiff’s bill, the 
benefits accruing to the defendants in 
which the plaintiff does not share do not 
amount to a deprivation of the property 
rights of the plaintiff: These benefits 
are not inconsistent with the plaintiff’s 
rights as a stockholder or with his rights 
under the settlement agreement. The 
deposit agreement does not infringe on 
the plaintiff’s interests under the set- 
tlement agreement. The equality given 
him as a.stockholder is not taken away; 
jhe is at liberty to join in the plan or not, 
as he decides; no financial advantage 
belonging to him as a stockholder in the 


Filene Company is taken away, and no| judgment—which latter was prepared | 
financial advantage accrues to any stock- | by counsel for defendant—together with 
holder as such, that does not belong |the briefs filed, show conclusively that 
to him. The decree sustaining the de-|the action was actually tried on the 
theory that it was in all respects the 
special. statutory proceeding under 


murrer was right. 
Decrees affirmed with costs, 
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Trade Marks 


igest 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


of Refuse, etc.—Discharge of Oil into 


The unintentional and nondeliberate discharge of four or five barrels of oil 
from a valve of an oil burning steamer, the tanks of which were being filled, 
into the waters of the harbor of New York held to constitute a violation of 
U. S. C., tit. 33, sec. 441, forbidding the discharge of “refuse, dirt; ashes, cin- 
ders, mud, sand, dredgings, sludge,” etc., the general language of the pro- 
vision, though not mentioning oil, being broad enough to include it.—United 


C..C. A. 2)—V U.S. Daily, 885, May 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Cancellation—Copyrights—Infringement— 

Petitioner for cancellation has no trade mark use but has copyrighted draw- 
ing of airplane bearing words “The American Eagle” which has been held, 
in court suit, not infringed by registrant’s label; therefore, there is no ground 
for cancelling registrant’s trade mark for airplanes consisting of representa- 
tion of eagle with wings outspread, standing on rock in act of taking flight, 
with words “The American Eagle.”—Smith v. American Eagle Aircraft Corp. 


17, 1930. 


the certificate to the purchaser at the 
time of delivery of the vehicle to the 
latter. 

We think this is true4vhether the sale 
by one which passes the title outright 
or whether it be a conditional sale, since 
for the purpose of this statute the trans- 
action is treated somewhat as a chattel 
mortgage, with a power of sale in the 
mortgage. O. S. Stapley Co. v. Rogers, 
25 Ariz. 308, 216 Pac. 1072. 


The spirit and purpose of the statute | 


is undoubtedly to prevent the sale of 
stolen or converted automobiles. That 
the requirement of a certificate of title 
be passed with every transfer will tend 
greatly to promote the desired result, 
is unquestioned. Such being’ the case, 
it was the duty of the Gibbs Motor Com- 
pany at the time it sold the car to de- 
fendant and delivered possession thereof, 
to also deliver him a properly assigned 
Arizona certificate of title. Having 
failed to do that, it was in default on 
its contract, and defendant could prop- 
erly refuse to make any payments until 
he received the certificate. Plaintiff 
herein, not being the seller, was not 
guilty of a criminal offense in refusing 
or failing to deliver the certificate of 
title, but being the assignee of the 
rights of the Gibbs Motor Company un- 
der the contract, it stood in the shoes 
of the Motor Company so far as its rights 
to declare a forfeiture were concerned, 
and could not declare the contract for- 
feit for nonpayment without complying 
with the burden imposed on its assignor 
by statute. Commercial Credit Co. v. 
Phoenix Hudson-Essex (Ariz.), 262 Pac. 
1. This disposes of the question raised 
on the merits of the case. 


Limited to Dealer’s Rights 
The first assignment of procedural 


error is that defendant failed to allege 
he was the owner of the property re- 
plevied, and entitled to the possession 
thereof and demand its return, as re- 
quired under the -provisions of section 
4349, Revised Code of 1928; and that the 
court should therefore have sustained 
an objection to the introduction of any 
evidence on the counterclaim. The com- 
plaint undoubtedly is based upon the 
statutory action of replevin set forth in 
chapter 93, article 7, Revised Code of 


1928, 


as follows: 


Section 4350. 
not in plaintiff’s possession. 


—om 


on his bond. 


dence on the counterclaim. a 
Award Said to Be Error 
The second assignment of procedura 


on the measure of damages. 


not at the date of triak 
jected to .by 
overruled. 
buttal evidence tending to 


court. In the case of Consolidated Nat 


a statutory replevin action 


at the election of the successful party 


the statute provides 
shall find. 


Since section 4330/ supra, which gov 





also includes damages for seizure a 


above, we think the rule in Consolidated 


Nat, Bank v. Cunningham, supra, applie 
in such cases also, and the propery meas 
ure of damages is the value of the au 
tomobile at the time of trial and not a 


the time of seizure, plus damages caused 


by the seizure. 
Judgment Reversed 
These latter, of course, may includ 
any depreciation in value in the auto 


mobile between the time of seizure and 


the date of trial. Counsel for defendan 
in answering this argument insists hi 


counterclaim was not based on the stat- 
utory action but was in conversion, and 


therefore the rule above referred to doe 
not apply; but while the record show 
he did 
theory before the trial court, the whol 
pleadings, the evidence offered, and th 


° 


YEARLY 


The answer is a general denial and a 
counterclaim which, in our opinion, sets 
up facts justifying the legal conclusion 
that defendant was entitled to the pos- 
session of the property; but it further 
alleges that plaintiff was no longer in 
possession thereof. We think these al- 
legations are sufficient under section 
4350, Revised Code of 1928, which reads 


Judgment where property 
I If, at the 
time of the trial the plaintiff shall not be 
in the possession of ¢he property, or the 
same shall \not be under his control, then 
the alternative judgment shall not be given, 
but only the judgment for the value of 
the property, the damages suffered by its 
seizure and costs¢ and the judgment shall 
be against the plaintiff and the sureties 


_The court correctly overruled plain- 
tiff’s objection .to the admission of evi- 


error is that the court erred in the ad- 
mission and rejection of eertain evidence 
Defendant 
offered evidence on this issue over the 
objection of plaintiff, tending to show 
the value of the automobile at the time 
it was taken from his possession, and 
This was ob- 
laintiff, and the objection 
Plaintiff then offered in re- 
show the 
|value of the automobile at the date of 
trial, which evidence was rejected by the 


Bank. v. Cunningham, 24 Ariz. 437, 210 
Pac. 850, this court held specifically 
that where a judgment was rendered in 
: against 
either a plaintiff or defendant in pos- 
session, it must be in the alternative for 
the return of the property or its value, 


and that in such a case the value of 
the property at the time of trial was 
the test, any loss of value during this 
period being included in “the damage 
the defendant may have suffered for the 
wrongful seizure of the property” which 
the court and jury 


erns the judgment when the losing party 
is not in the possession of the property 
at the time of trial and the judgment 
for possession cannot therefore be given, | 


make some reference to such a 


$85) 
Nuisances 
Penalty Is Impose 


DEX 





Act Though Accidental Held | 
To Violate Federal re f 
Fine Enforceable by Libel 


In Admiralty Court 


‘ 





New York, N. Y.—The discharge of oil” 
into the waters of the harbor of ‘New 
York, even though unintentional and ac-~ 
cidental, constitutes a violation of a Fed-~ 
|eral statute prohibiting the discharge of 
“refuse, dirt, ashes, cinders, mud, sand, © 
dredgings, sludge,” etc., into such waters, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the’, 
Second Circuit has ruled, reversing the 
|decision of the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

Though the statute, enacted in 1888 
when oil-burning steamers were not 
| known, does not specifically mention oil, 
its language was held to be broad enough 
to include the discharge of oil. A libel - 
in admiralty will lie, the opinion states, ~ 
to enforée the penalties prescribed for 
the violation of the statute in such an 
instance. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Vv. 
STEAMSHIP “COLOMBO,” ETC. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. ; 
Appeal from District Court for the 


Southern District of New York. 
Ifary R. Tow xe for the appellant; 
ABRAM S. GILBERT for the appellee, , 


Before L. HAND, CHASE and MACK, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 5, 1930 a j 
Appeal from a decree of the District. 
Court for the Southern District of News 
York dismissing a libel in rem under, 
section 450 of title 33 of the United » 
States Code, filed against the “S. S. Co- 
lombo” for violation of section 441 of 
that title. 
Per CurRIAM:—The “Colombo” was an 
oil-burning steamer lying in the Hudson. 
River at the foot of West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. A fuel barge lay- 
alongside to fill her 18 tanks. This could 
be done through either of two intake > 
valves, forward and aft, each leading into ~ 
a common duct which in turn fed the 
separate tanks. When one valve was in * 
use, the other must be closed, else some 
of the oil would pass along the duct and ~ 
leak out of the unused valve. The barge 
had pumped oil into the after valve in 
the morning and moved forward to the 
fore valve, where it began to pump again, 
The seaman detailed to close the after - 
valve after the barge left, failed to do 
so completely, and as the barge pumped, . 
some 4 or 5 barrels of oil leaked through 
it before the loss was discovered. This 
was the cause of suit laid. 
Covered by Law 
Section 441 speaks of dischargi 
“refuse, dirt, ashes, cinders, mud, sand, 
dredgings, sludge, acid or any other mat-_ 
ter of any kind, other than that flowing 
from streets, sewers and passing there- ° 
from in a liquid state.” In 1888, when it 
was passed, oil-burning steamers were 
not known, and it was almost eertainly 
for this reason that oil was not specifi- 
cally included, for in recent years this .. 
has become a great nuisance, and a seri- 
ous danger to the harbor. “Sludge” 
searcely covers oil, but the general lan- ~ 
guage with which the clause concludes 
is verbally broad enough to include it 
and if read ejusdem generis leaves no 
fair doubt. (Warner-Quinlan Co. v. U. 
S., 273 U. S. 508 (C. C. A. 3)). t 
Section 444 passed in 1894 makes liable 
even the master and engineer of a tug 
which tows an offending scow, and 
strictly limits the excuses which shall be 
accepted. It has been strictly construed © 
(Jayeox v. U. S., 107 Fed. Rep. 938 (C. 
C. A. 2); Randall v. U. S., 107 Fed. Rep.” 
935, (C. C. A. 2); The J. Rich Steers, 228 
Fed. Rep. 319, (C. C. A, 2); The Colum-"* 
bia, 255 Fed. Rep. 515, (C. C. A. 2)5 
U. S. v. Various Scows, 225 Fed. Rep. 
505). There can be no doubt that in the’ 
case at bar at least the seaman detailed 
to watch the after valve was “engaged . 
in” the discharge of the oil, and liable to 
the penalty. 
Liability Personal 

At one time it was thought that sec- 
tion 450, which makes any vessel liable 
when “used or employed” in such work, ~ 
was limited to those whose owners or 
masters had authorized the wrongful act 
(The Anjer Head, 46 Fed. Rep. 664), but’ 
this was soon overruled (The Bombay, ~ 
46 Fed. Rep. 665), and we have already 
once approved the later construction © 
“The J. Rich Steers, 228 fed. Rep. 319, © 
322). The statute speaks with the mari- ~ 
time law in mind, under which the ship ~ 
is so often regarded as an offender. This — 
is indeed a fiction, bht its roots go back ~ 
far into the law, and the resulting lia- 
bility is like many others imposed upon ~ 
an individual, regardless of his personal ~ 
fault. Having committed his ship to the” 
seas, an owner takes the risk of much 
which he cannot easily control. As be- 
tween him and the injured party, it is 
thought desirable to throw the loss wheré ~ 
a would have been at least pos- 
sible. ; 

The minimum penalty is ample here; ~ 
the offense was not deliberate, it did” 
small damage and cost the ship her oil, 

Decree reversed and fine of $250, im-*} 
posed, ; 


chapter 93, article 7, supra. Parties may +) 
not in this court depart from the theory >) 
on which the case Was tried in the lower: 
court. Tevis v. Ryan, 13 Ariz. 120, 108° 
Pac. 461; Arizona Power Co. v. Racine- \ 
Sattley Co., 13 Ariz. 283, 114 Pac, 558. 

The trial court therefore erred in a 
material matter in its rulings on the 
measure of damages. There being n 
evidence in the record as to the value off 
the automobile at. the date of trial, 
evidence adniitted, and on which 
; the court could have rendered the 
ment it did, was necessarily prejud 
We need not consider the other assign 
ment of error. 7 

It is pajered that the judgment be re« 
versed, arid the case remanded for a new 
trial in accordance with the opinion ex- 
pressed herein. 
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The Anited Siates Baily 
in New York 


THe Unirep States Darty is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, e 
The Longacre Newspaper Deli a 
Give your order to the mail 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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ment for isol 


- the most vital kind, Mr. Alderman ex- 


r Mr. Alderman added that the Office 
| of Education is conducting this experi- 


: ivi located. 
wherever the receiving sets are lo 

All points of location have not yet been 
selected, : y 
divergent to serve as a cross section 0 
the Nation generally. 


by the ; 
Bee mountsin homes that have little or 
no contact with the outside world. From 
time to time these sets are to be in- 
spected that they may be kept.in order. | text: 
At the times of their examination care- | 
ful note will be made, also, of the man-| 
ner in which the families in which they 
are placed are reacting to them. 
experiment will thus be conducted as to} 
the possibilities of education and develop- 
ated groups of people that! 
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Sducational Value 


Of Radio in Isolated 





Education to Deter- 

mine Effect on 100 Moun- 
tain Families; Equipment 
Donated 


[Continued “from: Page 1.} 





lained. 
ment in collaboration with educators 


he said, but will be sufficiently 


The statement follows in full text: 
A hundred radio sets are to be in- 
Office of Education in iso- 





An 


Education. 


“ Homes Is Sought |coio 


Office of 


| country. 


a 


Adoption of Plans for Development 
And Relief of Porto Rico Advocated By Court in Barring 












Urging adoption in Co of pend- 


ing proposals for relief and develop- 
ment df Porto Rico, Col. 


Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., governor of that island, 


declared in an address May 15 that fail- 
ure of the measures. would halt efforts 
to “furnish our fellow citizens a fair 
opportunity in life.” 


He added. that the most important 
foreign relationships of the United 
States are with the republics of the 
south, and that iff developing under- 
standing with them “Porto Rico is leg- 


ically our erhissary.” 


Education, public health, farming and 


development of. industry and commerce 
were given as the fields for government. 
aid in Porto Ricc. 


Governor Roosevelt spoke from Wask- 
ington, D. C., by radio, through AYMAL 


|and affiliated stations of the Columbia 


Broadcasting. System, in the national 


radio forum arranged bg the Washing- 
ton Star. 


His address follows in full 


The average person 
States has but little knowledge of what 
Porto Rico i¢ om what it means to this 
They think of it vaguely as. a 
small island lying somewhere to the 


|south of but little importance, if they 
think of it at all. 


lie within = new medium of contact! nor there I have had letters addressed 
with the world. 


to the Department of the Interior, 
through its Office of Education, and 
tain State universities, has relayed them 
on to these people who may know much 


Battery radio sets have been donated | 
which 


*|}can Ambassador, 
cer-| America. 


to me, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands; | 


Porto Rico, Cuba, and one even Ameri- 
Porto Rico, South 
,a number of times I 


Quite, 


| have known of people asking? how long 


it took to go. by automobile from the 


about the woods and fields, the streams,| [Jnited States to Porto Rico. As a mat- 
the flowers and wild life, but less about) ter of fact, the island is of very real im- 


books. 


These men and wofhen depend | portance to the United States. Its peo-| 


amore on ‘the observation of things about| ple are of Spanish blood, cultured in tra- | 
them, and on the spoken word, than 0n| dition, but citizens of our country, and | 


the printed page, theref 
edge of the world beyon 
is limited. 


The Department wants to know if | 


ore their knowl-| Joyal citizens. 1 
d their horizons | ship to the people of South America, but 
\they have Merged into our family. 


They are related by kin- | 


radio can take the place of reading as a| Porto Rico Logical 
means of contact with persons whom 


these people may never see. 


Will it 


stimulate the desire for reading and for- 


mal education? 


tions are to be answered by experiment | 
and scientific study. 


only by mule trails and footpaths. 
some of ee a ee a a | prehension and understanding for the | 
saw a rai , , | 
an airplane. 
tening to a man who has flown over the 


north and south poles? 


Discoveries Noted 


Many of these homes can be pense | 
n't 


Will such folks enjoy lis- 


Will they understand the plan of a 


man who has tried to solve the repara- 
tions problems following the World War 


by organizing a world bank and selling | 
securities of the defeated nation to the 
victors? é 
joy most, and how will such programs 
affect them educationally? 


discovered 
radio in isolated homes. Ha 
ris, State superintendent of public in- 
struction in Louisiana, has found radio | 
|in that university a schoo c 
| medicine, which has been founded with 


miles from a railroad he was asked if | the aid of Columbia, and to which young 
| men 


he hhad heard President Hoover’s address 
on flood control. 
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Island saved enough money to 
two-tube receiver. expe 
menting that an extra ground wire im- 
proved the reception and one by one he 
increased the number to 12. a: 
of two years he had a “log” containing 
records of programs that he had heard 
from more than 700 broadcasting sta- 
tions in 52 countries. 


“amended, May 8. 


What programs will they en- 


Surprising things already have been | 
concerning the results of 
Dr. T. H. Har- 


receivers in places where he least ex- 
pected them. While visiting a home 40 


| 
One Instance Described 
The lady of the house told how she 


Rhode 
buy a 
experi- 


A young man on a farm in 


He found by 


At the end 


Many of these records had been veri- 


fied by comparison with, records at the 


broadcasting stations. He had brought 


Emissary of Good Will 


/this great undertaking. 


2 
<2 


culture and feelings of South America | 
to our people here in this country, and} 


|tions to them. 
| always, the southern countries are watch- 
|ing Porto Rico, watching to see in what 
|fashion we cement our relationships. 


|the South American countries, 
study. 
had heard it with her radio, and she| tropical agriculture, with the assistanc 
discussed it with every indication of | of Cornell, which will serve in the same 
interest and understanding. The matter | fashion. 

was of vital importance to her for her 
home was in the area occasionally flooded |¢,o., our department of agriculture in 
by the Mississippi. 


As. far as the United States goes, I! 


These and other ques-| firmly believe taht the most important 
relationships we have, outside of our} 
own borders, are those relationships that 
| deal with the sister republics that lie to 
the sovth. 
good, the future must bring an increas- 
jing relationship based on mutual com- 


For our good and for their 


| mutual benefit of all. 


Porto Rico is logically our emissary in 
She stands in 
position where she can interpret the 


in turn interpret our ideals and aspira- 
At this moment, and 


Porto Rico. 


Since I have been gov- 


nel Roosevelt Says Aid for Island Would Further Good| Use of 
Will in Relations With Latin American 


Nations 
\ 


tion equal to or greater than the popula- 
tion of approximately a half dozen States 
of the Union. To be specific, we have a 
population equal to that of Vermont, |" 
Delaware, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada 

and Wyoming combined, and only one 
one-hundred-and-thirty-third 
area. 
good on our island. 


of 
Conditions have never really been 


‘At times we have shown a fictitious 


prosperity, but it has always been upon 
the prosperity of the few, not of the 
many. At no time has Porto Rico been 
in such shape that the vast majority of 
our people were prosperous and healthy. 
We have never had the only real pros- 
perity—that which reflects in the pay 
envelope. 


A year and a half ago the cyclone 


struck us and left us in desperate con- 
dition. 


At the present moment 60 per 


cent of our children are suffering from 
malnutrition, many. of tyem with but one 


| that of the United States. 
rate from malaria is 50 times that of the 
United States; our infant mortality two 
} and one-half times. 


| 


| 





| 
| 
} 


scant meal a day. 
| disease. ae 
. . | highest in many places in the Western 
in the United | Hemisphere and four and one-half times 


but it is not a condition that cannot be 
changed. 
i Soe Our people are intelligent 
an 
tunity, they will easily demonstrate their 
worth, and it is to that end that we 
must direct our efforts. 


Revenue Falling Off 
While Needs Increase 


Weare ravished by 
Our tuberculosis rate’ is the 


Our death 


To phrase it differ- 


|ently, some 200,000 of our people are 
suffering right now from malaria, per- 
haps 30,000 from consumption. 
600,000 have hookworm. 
wages are from $150 to $200 a year. 
Sixty per cent of our people are out of 
employment, either partially or wholly, 
during the year. 


Fully 
The average 


That is the condition of the island, 
It is one that can and must 


industrious. If. given the oppor- 


Our island in the past had been prin- 


cipally agricultural, and even today the 
vast majority of its people gain their 
livelihood directly or indirectly from ag- 
riculture. J 
was to bend every effort to building up 
the small farmer. 
had been sugar, fruit, tobacco, and cof- 
fee. 
still another, vegetables for sale in the 
north, particularly during the Fall and 
Winter months, and for eanning during 
the others. 


What we decided we must do 
Our principal crops 


We felt that we could add to this 


We felt that the solution of 


our trouble was intensive agriculture. 


We felt that we. must try to get the 


information out to the small people. 


|In order to accomplish this end we have 


| 


| decided to work through the schools and 

develop our smaller practical rural units, 

| We have now formed 13 and we ‘are|, 
| hoping to add 15 more this year. 
As an illustration of just what Porto|rural sc 
| Rico may meah, take our. university at | arithmetic and English, but 60 per cent 
j It should be in the real | of their curriculum is practical farming. 
/sense of the word a Pan American insti- | Around each school there is a; farm. 


These 
schools teach reading, writing, 


tution of learning. Right now we have| There the boys are taught farming, not 


not only from the continental 


United States and Porto Rico, but from 


Today there are American citizens 


lombia and Venezuela, Peru and others. 
In the future there will be many more. 
We have a school of business, and are 
going to try to establish there a post- 
graduate course in Latin civil law for 


l of tropical| by, blackboard demonstration, 
raising the crops themselves 
direction of a practical farmer. 
the boys’ families have farms they are 
encouraged to keep small garden plots 


come to | @t, home. 


but by 


Where 


These are inspected by the 


We are founding # school of | School authorities and prizes awarded, 


e| Practical prizes—a pig, some chickens. 


| Girls Are Taught 


| 


Porto Rico for the governments of Co- | economics, 


Home Economics 


Meanwhile the girls are taught home 
not theoretical home eco- 
nomics only adapted for ideal circum- 


stances, but the home economics by which 
they can benefit in the simple surroynd- 


ings in which they live.. They are also 


| taught sewing and embroidery as a com- 


the benefit of Americans, which students | 


may take who believe that their business 
connections will place them in business 
contact with the soufh, and, on the other 
hand, a course in public service, business 
and social and industrial laws of the 
United States, which I hope may be at- 


| 
| 
| 


in stations on all five continents and | tended by students from South America. | 
Oceania so many times that six chil-| That is a brief glimpse of what Porto | 


dren in the family were mimicking the 


accents of the foreign announcers. 


When skeptics expressed their doubts, 
or ascribed his results to “a freak loca- 
tion,” he referred them to another young 
man in Pennsylvania who had secured 
equally remarkable results with a re- 
ceiver that he built himself. 

The eductators will supervise this ex- 
periment with no preconceived notion 
as to what it will prove or disprove. 


Teachers for centuries have depended on¢ 


printing to supplement their oral ef- 
forts, but much education was accom- 
plished before printing was invented— 
even before writing was invented. Why 


should not persons who have received | 
the ideas of others mainly through the | 
sense of hearing be able to hear, under- | 


stand, and learn from fellow humans 
whose voices come to them by means of 
radio? 

If education can not be accomplished 
in that way, the educators want to know 
it. If it can be, they want to make edu- 
cation available to as many as possible 






Rico may mean to the United States. 


What are we? We are an island, 100 
miles long by 35 miles broad. 


a population of 1,543,000 American citi- | 
In other words, we have a popula- 


zens, 





Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 19—Customs Duties 
S. 4490. Mr. Copeland. 
tion 493° of the tariff act of 1922; Finance. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 4478. Mr. Capper. 


Amending sec- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


mercial asset. There is a social worker 
at each school who goes out to the, fam- 
ilies and explains to them in theirVittle 
huts the basis of sanitation and health. 

These schools cost only approximately 
$9,000 to $10,000 a year to maintain be- 
cause the students build the school fur- 
niture, raise the food for the school 
lunch rooms and cook the food. It is 
work of this kind that reaches back into 
the country, not only preparing the gen- 
eration that is to come, but teaching the 


We have | parents through their own children. 
Of equal importance to the schools of | 


this type is our homestead commission. 
Far too much of our land is passed into 
the hands of a few large holders. . This 
homestead commission has -for its. pur- 
pose the remedying of this situation. 
With government money it buys cheap 
land when such land comes on the mar- 
ket. It divides this land then into farms 
of somé@ 2% to 20 acres and rents each 
one of them to a suitable individual. He 


| builds his house thereon, and pays back | 


to the government the’ original cost in 


} annual installments. 


To authorize the| 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia | 
to close certain alleys and to set aside land | 


owned by the District of Columbia for alley 
purposes; District of Columbia. 





Passed House Jan. 22. 
amended, May ‘16. 


oners, 
ate, 


Passed Sen- 


of the adults who are unable to go to| Title 22 — foreign Relations | 


college and who, possibly, have been 
unable to attend even an elementary 
school. 





Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 


ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 

S. 471. Providing for a 40-hour week for 

certain Government employes. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1. Reported to House May 16. 

S. 2370. To fix salaries of officers and 

members of the Metropolitan Police 


Columbia. Passed Senate, May 16. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


: H. R. 2152. For an expansion of the field 
gervice of Department of Agriculture. 


Passed House May 15. | 
§. 108. To suppress unfair and fraudulent 
practices in marketing vegetables and fruits 


as perishable products. Passed Senate June | 


8, 1929. Passed House, amended, May 13. 
Sent to conference May 16. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 8296. Relating to water 
charges on Federal irrigation 
Passed House Jan, 20. 


recommitted to Committee May 16. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 


DS. H. R. 6807. Establishing two institutions 
x the confinement of United States pris- 


~ 


(ood : 


a 


i 
aL 


| ment of the expense 


Force | 
and the Fire Department of the District of 


right 
projects. 
Passed Senate, 
Reconsidered, by Senate, 


and Intercourse 
H. R. 12348. To provide for partijal pay- 


of foreign delegates to 
the eleventh annual convention of the Fed- 


| 
| 
} 


Meanwhile the government has, 
connection with each one of these settle- 
ments, a small government farm and an 
inspector. The inspector goes to the 
surroundingefarmers, helps them in their 
problems, advises them on their crop, 
aids them in organizing cooperatives 
and selling their produce. We have now 
some 1,200 farms and have only had 
about 1 per cent of defaults in payment. 
We are going to use every, effort to ex- 
tend this work. 


IA third matter we are undertaking is 


eation Interalliee des Anciens Combattants, | the organization of farm bureaus just 


to be held in’ the District of Columbia ‘in 


like those that we have in the continen- 


September, 1930. Reported to House May 16. | tal United States, cooperatives composed 
Title 28—Judicial Code and | of the farmers whereby the farmers can 


Judiciary 
H. R. 12095. To provide an additional 
Federal district judge in West Virginia. 
Reported to House May 16, 
H. R. 5411. 


Minnesota. Passed House Mar. 4. 
Senate May 16. 


H. R, 12236. 


jnext fiscal year. Passed House May 16, 


| 


R. To provide for appointment | #81n& tanneries, etc. 
of adidtional district judge for district of | 


Passed | in an increased productivity and in the 


aid themselves. 

We are working in 50 other ways to- 
ward the same end, encouraging packing 
firms to establish on the island; encour- 
Already we are 
beginning to see the fruits of our. efforts 


oper'ng up of certain markets that we 


Title 31 Money and Finance | were unable to reach before. 
Naval appropriation bill for | 


Effort Under Way. 


| Title 33—Navigation and Navi-| fo Industrialize Island 


gable Waters 


| ported to the House: S§. 


| The following bridge bills have- been re- 
3298, 3421, 3422, | # ; 
| square mile. 


| 3466, 3668, 4157, 4196. H. R. 10376, 11636, 
| 11903, 11933, 11934, 11966, 11974, 12131. 

| The following bridge bill has passed the 
Senate: H. R. 10340. 


| 


and Observations 
H. R. 10579. 
te memory of Col. 





| Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


For erection of a marker 
Benjamin Hawkins at 


Roberta, Ga. Passed House May 5, Passed 
Senate May 16. 
Title 43—Publie Lands 

H. R. 8154. Providing for the lease of oil 


j}and gas deposits in or under railroad and 


|other rights of way. Passed House Feb. 17, | & 


|Passed Senate, amended, May 12, 
|agreed to Senate amendments May 16, 





| 


Though farming is perhaps our first 
concern, we cannot exist by farming 
lone, for we have 440 people to the 
We therefore made up our 
mind we should do our best to industrial- 
We have abundance of 
We have 
potential water transportation to all mar- 
kets. We have hydroelectric power. We 
are putting into our ‘schools industrial 
We have organized a bureau 
of commerce in the government to aid 
in any fashion possible new industries 


ize the island. 


intelligent readable labor. 


education. 


that may wish to establish themselves. 


In this, too, we are beginning to show 
A half dozen firms are now 
ther establishing themselves or trying 
House |to establish themselves in Porto Rico. 


results. 


Old industries are increasing their capac-}. 


Commission Upheld 


their |" 


informed, issued the order on application 
of counsel for Station WGBS, New York 
City, B. M. Webster Jr., and Paul M. 
Segal. 


the Connecticut court. a motion to dis- 
miss the WICC appeal, and also asked 
the court to dissolve the temporary re- 
straining order. 
mitted before notice of the court’s later 
action restraining WICC from operating 
on the channel had been received. 


action of the Commission removing it 
from the 600-kilocycle channel assign- 
ment. 
its motion that it did this at the direc- 
tion of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which issued first a 
stay order, and later, an enlargement 


tion WGBS 
operate on the 600-kilocycle channel 
while its appeal is pending. 
stations are separated by about 50 miles, 
and their simultandous operation on the 
channel with 500 
“ruinous 
statements of both stations. 





that it licensed Station WICC to operate 
on the 600-kilocycle channél beginning 
May 1, but that the actions of the court 
of appeals prevented it from removing 
Station WGBS from the same channel. 


it states, “have been pursuant to and 
in accordance with the Commission’s 
interpretation placed ujion said ‘stay 
orders’ and not otherwise and have in- 
volved no exercise of discretion upon the 
part of the Commission other than that | 
necessary to comply with said 
orders’.” 


radio act which provide for appeals from 
decisions of the Commission revoking 
instruments of authorization issued’ by 
it, have application only to cases in which 
the Commission “proposes and initiates 
revocation procedings” and not other- 
wise, the motion states, 
case, it adds, the action of the Commis- s ‘ation 
sion complained of was taken pursuant| with the key equipment; and, third, in. 
‘the mandate| finding ways and means of eliminating 


to and. in compliance wi ’ r 
i jurisdiction | ‘unnecessary operations and of expedit- 


of a court of comp 
“which had adjudged and decreed the 
instrument of authorization in question 
to be void and of no effect.” 


under the’ 


farming and industry is health. 
sketched briefly above the condition of 
our people. 
of course, feed the children, for no one 
can be healthy without proper food, and 
the roots of most of our difficulties lie 
in that fact. 
extend our system of health units, molded 
on those in this country, and to wage 
with whatever means we may,be able to 
obtain a war against tuberculosis. 


in | 











Restraining Order Against 


Station WICC at Bridge- 
port, Conn., Is Nullified 
By Ruling 


A new order; 





restraining Station 


WICC, of Bridgeport, Conn., from oper- 
ating on the 600-kilocycle channel has 
been issued by Judge Warren 'B. Bur- 
rows, of the Federal district court of 
Hartford, the Federal Radio Commission 
was notified May 16. The order, in ef- 
fect, it was explained, nullifies a pre- 
vious order restraining the Commission 
from disturbing WICC’s operation on this 
channel. 


Judge Burrows, the Commission was 


Motion Filed to Dismiss 
The Commission on May 16 filed with 


This motion: was sub- 


WICC appealed to the court from the 


The Commission points out in 


f this stay order to the effect that Sta- 
should e permitted to 


The two 


watts each, causes 
interference,” according to 


In its motion, the Commission explains 


Action Is Decribed 
All the proceedings of the Commission, 


‘stay 


The provisions of section 16 of the 





In the WICC 


The motion was filed by Thad H. 


Brown, general counsel, and Duke M. 
Patrick, Paul D. P. Spearman, and Ben 
S. Fisher, assistants general counsel. - 





ity. The tide is turning, but, of course, 
it will be a slow process. 


Last and of equal importance with 
I have 


In order to meet it we must, 


We are also planning to 


Naturally, all of the above endeavors 


depend upon a properly maintained and 
developed road system, for you cannot 
have schools or collect your farmers’ 
produce or your material for your fac- 
tories without roads. 
to maintain our road system in good 
condition. 


So we have got 


To embark on all this, of course, will 


require money. Due to the hurricane we 
were loaded with debt and our expenses 
were exceeding our revenues, which had 
shrunk considerably. 
and cut every conceivable expense we 
could from the insular budget. 
one man do two men’s jobs. 

tary, for instance, is serving as well as 
commissioner of elections, and getting 
only the salary for one position, 
have no head for our insane asylum. The 
health commissioner is acting in that ca- 


We set to work 
We made 
My secre- 


We 


pacity. We have pooled our goyernment 
tra rtation. We are watching every 
penny. 


| Gasoline Tax 


Raised 50 Per Cent 


That was not sufficient, for an estimate 


| of the treasury gave us receipts, on the 


basis of last year’s taxes, of but $9,500,- 
000. We felt that would not suffice, so, 
with conditions as they are, we decided 
to raise our taxes. We raised the gaso- 
line tax by 50 per cent and provided 
$300,000 more that way. Then the ques- 


|tion of Congress appropriating $3,000,- 


000 for additional hurricane relief came 
up, particularly $2,000,000 to do with our 
roads. This was a life-saver for us. It 
enabled us to extend the practical work 
I have outlined above, and undertook, in 
some measure, the rehabilitation of Porto 
Rico and the care of the children. 

At this moment the appropriation is 
before Congress.. I earnestly hope it 
may prevail. If it does not, we will have 
to cut out our increase in rural schools, 
cut out our farm bureaus, our demon- 
stration farms, our extended health serv- 
ice, our bureau of ecommerce. That, of 
course, would spell a definite halt in our 
struggle to furnish our fellow citizens 
of Porto Rico, men, women and children, 
with a fair opportunity in life. 


Of course, what I have outlined above 


is only the beginning. It forms a basis 
for the future, but it hardly touches 
much of our needs for the present, The 


American Child Health Association, un- 
der the direction of President Hoover, has 
made a survey of the island, which I be- 
lieve will-seon be. made public. We will 
need aid from the United States to meet 
the emergency tor fight the disease, to 
uberculosis, to save the lives 
of these children. I am sure we will get 
it, for I think I know, the heart’ and 
know, further- | 1931, and for other purposes. 
more, that Porto Rico in the future will 
more than justify what may be done to)|,; 


check the t 


temper of the people. 


aid it now. 
I thank. you. 
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Topic I1I—Public Roads 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Public Roads. 


The present series deals with 


By T. W. Allen, 


0 Chief, Division of Management, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture 


UR PUBLIC road and street ex- 

penditures, though exceeding a 

total of one and one-half billion 
dollars a year, are far from sufficient 
to supply road improvements at the 
emanded by the ever-increasing’ 
traffic. Every dollar expended must, 
therefore, be made to yield the utmost 
in improved highway facilities. All 
means and methods which will tend to 
decrease the most of road work with- 
out sacrifice of quality are of vital im- 
portance, since lower unit costs hoid 
the most practical promise of so ex- 
tending available highway funds as to 
produce adequate highways at a rate 
more nearly in accord with present 
traffic requirements. 


Modern road building is essentially a 
manufacturing process in which large 
arrays of movable plant and equip- 
ment, instead of stationary factories, 
are utilized to proguced a finished 
product in permanent place on the 
right of way instead of in producing 
goods in a faetory for delivery to the 
marts of trade. Furthermore, the daily 
cost of operating a modern road-build- 
ing outfit is very nearly independent of 
the rate of production. Consequently, 
the most effective way to decrease unit 
production costs is to increase the rate 
of production. Thus, the studies of 
the division of management. show that 
the daily cost of operating a modern 
concrete paving outfit is in the neigh- 
borhood of $400 per day no matter 
whether the daily production of this 
particular outfit is 500 or 1,000 feet of 
standard pavement. But if production 
is only 500 feet, then the operating 
cost is 80 cents per lienar foot, while 
if production is 1,000 feet per day, the 
operating cost is reduced to about 40 
cents per linear foot, 


* * *& 


THE question is, how can this higher 


rate of production be attained ‘and 
maintained without impairing the qual- 
ity of the finished product? The an- 
swer is found, first, in eliminating or 
reducing the time losses and waste 
motions connected with all direct op- 
erations; second, in coordinating and 
synchronizing the rate of production 
of the various subsidiary operations 


ing those which are really necessary. 


But before the highway industry 
can profit: from this work of the Bu- 
reau, the ways and means devised must 
be applied to actual field conditions. 
For this reson the engineers of the di- 
vision of mnagement work almost en- 
tirely on selected typical going proj- 
ects and in cooperation with the con- 
tractor, his superintendent, and the 
various highway officials in charge of 
the work, The maintenance of qual 
ity .% always the first consideration. 
Nothing is permitted which might in 
any way reduce the quality below that 
called for in the contract. Thus, with 
the maintenance of quality established 
as the first essential, the conditions are 
studied and analyzed until the causes 
of the low production are located, 
when the study changes to devising 
ways and means for their reduction or 


elimination. 


* * * 


As AN example of the success which 


is often met with, mention may be 
made of a concrete pavement job dur- 
ing the past season in the State of 
Wisconsin. The average rate of pro- 
duction on this job when the division’s 
engineers began their studies was 134 
square yards of pavement per hour. 
After, the causes of the low rate of 
production had been located and -ways 
for their correction had been pointed 
out and put into effect by the contrac- 
tor, the rate of production rose to an 
average of 202 square yards per hour 
—an increase of slightly more than 50 
per cent in the rate of production with 
practically no increase in the daily 
cost of production. ’ 
Of course, not all jobs on which 
work has been done show anything like 
such an increase as this. But very few 
jobs have been found on which some 
increase in the srate of production was 
not possible without corresponding in- 
crease in the cost of operation. ° 


* * 


FROM the larger point of view, how- 

ever, the really important fact 
about this work is that these demon- 
strations suggest methods which soon 
become established as permanent prac- 


* 


tice. Any method or device which 
really tends to increase production is 
very quickly adopted by the industry 
and soon comes into general use, This 
his a very material effect on the av- 
erage rate of production in the high- 
way industry which is steadily rising 
from year to year. Thus, five years 
ago, when the Bureau had just begun 
stressing the importance of increased 
production and pointing out certain 
lines along which it might be achieved, 
the pouring of 600 feet of standard 18- 
foot concrete road slab was considered 
a very good day’s output for the av- 
erage paving outfit. Today a daily 
output of 1,000 feet of pavement is 
equally common and 1,200 feet by no 
means unheard of. 





*. * # 


THs increase is, of course, due in 

part to the use of larger and better 
equipment. But the production value 
of this larger equipment depends on 
how effectively the various parts are 
coordinated and synchronized to op- 
erate’as one unit. Consequently, the 
actual rate of production which is ob- 
tained from a particular outfit de- 
pends not so much on the maximum 
cap@ity of the equipment as on how 
effectively or fully its productive ca- 
pacity is utilized and how well the dif- 
ferent parts are coordinated and their 
operation synchronized. 

The studies by the division of man- 
agement have disclosed that even such 
simple work as road grading with a 
power shovel involves not only a large 
number. of repetitive operations, the 
performance of which must be correct 
and snappy, but also several independ- 
ent operations, all of which must be 
properly coordinated and synchronized 
in. order to secure a reasonably high 
rate of production. Thus, the dipper 
must be loaded, swung and spotted | 
over the hauling unit, the load dumped 
and the dipper then returned for an- 
other load. From time to time the 
shovel must be moved forward or ma- 
neuvered so as to keep it within dig- 
ging reach the material in which it 
is working. -But, except when casting 
is possible,“the shovel can dig only 
when and’as hauling units are in place 
to receive ‘the excavated material. 
Every interruption in the steady sup- 
ply off g units in proper place at 
the shovel is therefore inevitably reg- 
istered as a reduction in production. 
Furthermore, the hauling units can 
handle material no faster than it can 
be received at the dump. Consequently, 
all these operations must not only be 
performed at tke proper rate but must 
also be properly synchronized in order 
to attain any reasonable degree of 


efficiency. 
* 


* * 
THE power shovel also furnishes one 
of the best examples of the impor- 
tance of such small-time intervals as 
seconds in attaining a high rate of pro- 
duction. In good common excavation 
an efficient shovel operator can readily 
handle 180 dipper loads per hour with 
a swing of about 90 degrees. This is 


‘at the rate of a dipper laad every 20 


seconds. But suppose that the opera- 
tor drags just sufficiently to add one 
second to each of the major operations 
of load, swing, dump and return; then 
he will require 24 seconds to perform 
the cyéle and his production will at the 
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best be only 150 dippers per hour. , 
Here is a reduction of 30 dipper loads 
per hour simply because the operator 
is losing one second on each major op- 
eration, a time interval so small as to 
escape definite detection by any means 
other than a stop-watch in the hands 
of a skilled observer. 


* 


BY ACTUAL tests on many road 

construction jobs of various kinds, 
the Bureau has found that a large por- 
tion of these minor or short-interval 
time losses can be converted into pro- 


* * 


‘ductive working time without any ad- 


dition4l cost and without imposing any 
hardship on the men involved. In some 
cases production has actually been 
doubled by simply reducing these time 
losses by means of more alert manage- 
ment, better training of the men, and 
a better coordination and synchroniza- 
tion, of the various operations; and 
uspally all this is possible without any 
appreciable increase in the daily cost 
.of operation. In fact, the Bureau has 
found that it is sometimes possible to , 
increase production and at the same 
time actually decrease the daily cost 
of operation. 


In the the next of this series on “Public Roads,” to appear in the issue of 
May 19, A. C. Ross, Snior Highway Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads, will 
discuss dissemination of information on highways., ‘ 

, Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


President Signs Bills 


Just Passed by Congress| State Books and 





President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House May 16, has 
signed measures recently passed by Con- 
gress, as follows: 

May 14 

H. R. 1793, an act for the relief of Albert 
L. Loban. 

May 15 

H. R. 4188, an act to amend the act of 
Mar. 2, 1929, entitled “An act to enable the 
mothers and widows of the deceased sol- 
diers, sailors and marines of the American 


forces now interred in the cemeteries of 


Europe to make a pilgrimage to these 
cemeteries. 


H. R. 8368, an act providing for a study 
regarding the construction of a highway to 
oaeeeaiee northwestern part of the United 
States ‘with British Columbia, Yukon Terri- 
tory, and Alaska in cooperation with. the 


Dominion of Canada, 


H. R. 8531, an act nraking appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30,! 


\ 


May 16 


diers at -Togus, Me, 


' 





H. R. 6338, an act authorizing the erec- 
on of a sanitary fireproof hospital at the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 








Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to, the de- 
partments in the State given \below. 


Louisiana—Report of the Official Journal of 
the Proceedings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ of the State of Louisiana at 
the Fourth Regular Session of the Légis- 
lature, Baton Rouge, 1928. 


Louisiana—Report of the Proceedings of 
the Senate of the State of Louisiana at 
the Fourth Regular Session of the Legis- 
lature, Baton Rouge, 1928. 


Florida—Annual Report of the State Chem- 
ist of the State of Florida, Department of 
Agriculture, R. E. Rose, State Chemist, 
Tallahassee, 1929. 


South Dakota—Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the State of 
South Dakota, B, J. Myers, Secretary, 
Pierre, 1926. 

Mississippi—Report of the Journal of the 
Senate of the State of Mississippi at a 
Regular Session Thereof in the City of 
Jackson, Jackson, 1928, 

Kansas—Report of Laws of the Special Ses- 
sion, 
peka, 


a 


1930, of the State of Kansas, To-| . 
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ern science. 2 v. Point Loma, Calif., 
Theosophical university press, 1930. 
30-9983 
Obstetrics for*nurses, 
y ... and Charlotte L, Gregory, one 
hundred forty-four illustratiots including 
two color plates. 3d_ed. 399 p., illus, 
St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby co., 1930. 
* 30-9597 
Aviation’s place in tomor- 
row’s business. 323 p., illus. N. Y.,'B. 
Cr Forbes publishing co., 1930, 30-9592 


with topieally"arranged Bible references. 
151 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 
30-9352 


religion; vital messages on the home, the 
t 194 p. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1929. - 
30-9629 
Eben E. 
Rexford; a biographical sketch, a memo- , 
rial containing “Silver threads among 
the 1d” and his last poem. 99 p. 
Menasha, Wis., George Banta publishing 
co., 1930. . 30-9609 
Politics in a*prot- 
estant church; an account of some hap- ° 
penings in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, South, during the Hoover-Smith 
race of 1928, and of some events in 1929; 
containing a defense of the equal po 
litical rights of Roman Catholic citizens 
and discussions of- other burning issues” » 
of the day in_ church and state. 320 p. 
Atlanta, The Ruralist’ press, 1930. 
30-9984 
Remember Jesus Christ, and 
other sermons. 174 p. aN. Y., R. R. Smith, 
1930. 30-9982 
i Young heroes of the 
Bible, by . . . with an introduction by 
the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, illustrated 
by Arthur Zaidenberg. 219 pP., illus. N, 
Y., The Century co., 1930. 30-9980 
We believe in 
prayer; affirmations by one hundred men 








































maverick. 66 p. Charles City, Ia., 1930. 


80-9606 
} The autobiog- 
roney of God; an interpretation, by .. 
with drawings by Victor Basinet. 
N. Y., London, C. Seribner’s sons, 


312 p. 
1930. 
30-9350 
What if He 
Hodder and 
_ 30-9627 


came? 219. p. 


London, 
Stoughton, 1930. 





tions; life and letters of an American 


story of Peter Pan, with illustrations in 
full color. (Altemus’ wee books for wee 
folks.) 95 p., incl. col. front., col. illus. 
Phila., Henry Altemus co., 1930. 30-10005 

Beach, King D. Satellites of Calvary. 201 
p. N. Y., The Abingen préss, 1930. 


30-9989 

Blunden, Edmund Charles. Near and far; 
néw poems. 64 p. N. Y., Harper & 
brothers, 1930. 30-1000@ 


H. Buck,” comp. Some gardens and man- 
sions of Maryland; a descriptive guide 
book for use on the pilgrimage arranged 
under the auspices of the Federated gar- 
den clubs of Maryland, for the benefit of 
the restoration of the gardens at Strat- 
ford, birthplace. of General. Robert E. 
Lee. May 4, 5, and 6, 1930. Compiled 


by ... Mrs. W. Bladen Lowndes, J. Gil- 

man D’Arcy Paul. 42 p. illus. Balti- 

more, The Barton-Gillet @., 1930. ¥ 
30-9709 


Bugbee, Lucius Hatfield. The divine pres- 


ence; a study of the Holy Spirit. 32 p. 
N. Y., The Methodist book concern, 1930. 
30-9988 


Carre, Jeay Marie. The frail warrior 
life of Robert Louis Stevenson, by . 7 
translated from the French by Eleanor 
Hard. 297 p. Y., Coward-MeCann, 
1930. 30-10004 

Clark, Dora Mae. British opinion and the 
American revolution. (Yale historical 
publications. . Miscellany, xx.) 308 Dp. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1930. 

; 30-9714 

Corner, Anne Elizabeth. Broomstick nights, 
by .. ., illustrated by Michael. Stacho- 
witsch. 122 p. London, W. Gardner, Dar- 
ton & co., Itd., 1930. 30-10008 

Couronnement Renart. ... Le Couronne- 
ment de Renard, poeme du _ treizieme 
siecle, publie ‘par Alfred Foulet.’ (Elliott 
monographs in the Romance languages 
and literatures. 24.) 125 p. Princetan, 
N. J., Princeton university press, 1929. 

30-10015 

Devoe, Alan, The portrait of Mr. 0. W... ° 
82 p. N. Y., The Union square book shop, 
1930. ‘ 30-9999 

Durham, Richard F., ed. Financial adver- 
tising in 1929; reproducing 100 repre- 
sentative advertisements of the year, ed- 
ited by ... with introduction by Fred 


W. Ellsworth. 213 p., illus, ‘N. i 
Bankers publishing co., 19380. 30-9719 
Elliott, William Anderson. DPD. d.’s for min- 
oo 147.p. _ Phil., The Judson press, 


30-9985 
Emerson, Oliver Farrar. Chaucer: eeuats 


and studies; a selection from the writ- 
ings of... 5 p. Cleveland, 0., West- 
ern Reserve university press, 1929. 
30-10013 
A freshman 
N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 


30-9997 
Howard, Winifred... Gut of the everywhere, 


¥ 


Holzknecht, Karl Julius, ed. 
miscellany, 447 p. 
1929. 


ay...’ illustrated by Elizabeth Montgom. 
ery. 177 p., illus.. N, Y., Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1929. 30-10017 
Jones, Elmer Ellsworth. The universal ref- 
erence guide, prepared by ...'and H, e 
Claude ‘Lewis, 176 p.. Chicago, H: 1. 
Nicholas, 1930. 30-9998 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 

* sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 

, given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should, be given. 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce ’Com- 


mission of the United States, June- 
August, ,1929—Volume 156. Price, $2.25, 
(8-30656) 


Report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Safety in Re Investigation of An Acci- 
dent Which Occurred on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Onley, Virginia, on De- 
cember 1, 1929. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Price, 10 cents, A30-709 

Porcupine Control in the Western States— 
Leaflet No. 60, United States Department 
of, Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 30-537 

Forestry Lessons on Home Woodlands—De- 
porenent Bulletin No. 863, United States 

maine of Agriculture. . Price, 10 
cents. Agr. 30-536 

The Sugar-Beet Leaf-Spot Disease and Its 
Control by Direct Measures—Circular No, 
115, April, 1930, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

: Agr. 30-535 

The Production of Hyacinth bulbs—Cir- 
cular No. 112, April, 1930, United States 


Department of Agriculture. Price,, }0 
cents. Agr. 30h 
London Naval Conference. Speeches and) 


Press. Statements by Members of the 
American Delegation, January 20-April 
29, 1930.—-Conference Series No. 3, Pub- 
ligation No. 67, United States Department 


of State. Price, 15 cents, B0-26554 
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Insurance 


New York Completes 
Liquidation Work of | 


Taxpayers’ Concern 


Insurance Superintendent |: 


Recommends. Dividend 
Payment of 8O Per Cent 
By Landlord Company 


State of New York: 
New York. May 16. 


Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, has just signed a report 
showing the liquidation of the Landlord 
Taxpayers Association, Inc., which, he 
stated, is one of five noninsurance cor- 
porations discoyered selling “bootleg 
liability insurante to owners and oper- 
ators of real property in New York City 
and taken over by the State insurance 
department for liquidation last, July un- 
der section 63 of the State insurance 
law. 

Recently, Mr. Conway inaugurated a 
campaign against similar organizations 
alleged to be selling illegal automobile 
insurance, one of which was the Inter- 
state Basicprotection Corporation, which 
was taken over for liquidation Apr. 29, 
1930, pursuant to an order made by Jus- 
tice Sela B. Strong, of the State su- 
preme court, Brooklyn. 

The report, just signed by Mr. Con- 
way, shows that the Landlord Taxpay- 
ers Association, Inc., was in business 
only 14 months, during which it col- 
lected. $24,349 for “premiums” and ex- 
, pended $26,232, of which only $477.50 
was paid in settlement of losses, 

The report shows that when Mr. Con- 
way took over the firm July 3, 1929, 
he found assets amounting to $915. 
After collecting all funds due the asso- 
ciation and paying claims against it and 
liquidation expenses to date, the super- 
intendent recommends a first and final 
dividend payment of 80 per cent to those 
whose claims against the firm have been 
allowed. The total claims filed amounted 
to $38,177, of which $37,360 are dis- 
allowed. 

Mr. Conway holds that members of 
the association are not liable to an as- 
sessment for the purpose of paying its 
debts, pointing out that the constitution 
and by-laws do not provide for the levy 
of an assessment but require members 
to pay only dues and fees. 


New Indemnity Company 
Found With Proper Capital 


State of New York: 
New York, May 16. 


An examination made of the paid-in 
capital of the Home Indemnity Company, 
of New York, a joint stock corporation 
in process of organization, showed this 
company to be in possession of $1,000,000 
as fixed by its charter, according to Al- 
bert Conway, State. superintendent of in- 
surance. The examination was made as 
of May 1, 1930. 

The report revealed that this capital 
was divided into 200,000 shares of stock 
of par value $5 each and that all the 
stock was subscribed for and paid in in 
cash, on or before May 1, 1930, at the 
rate of $20 per share, constituting a 
paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and a paid-in 
surplus of $3,000,000. 

It was shown that the capital stock 
was subscribed and paid for as follows: 
"The Home [Insurance Company, 100,000 
shares, $2,000,000, and the Home Fire 
Security Corporation, 100,000 shares, 
$2,000,000. 5 

The report stated that cash in the 
amount of $4,000,000, as evidenced by 
certificates obtained from the banks, is 
now possessed by the corporation as re- 
quired by section 70 of the insurance 
law. -John A. Diemandapis executive vice 
president of the company. 


Error Made in Article 
On Company Liquidation 


In the issue of May 14 there was 
printed under the\ caption “New York 
Liquidates Insuraneé~Company” an arti- 
cle which stated that “the affairs of the 
Pilot Reinsurance Co., the principal of- 
fice of which was located in New York 
City, have béen liquidated” by the State 
insurance department. . 

This was an error. The voluntary 
liquidation reported by Albert Conway, 
the State superintendent. of insurance, 
referred to the “Pilot Life Reinsurance 
Co.,” and not to the “Pilot Reinsurance 
Co.” The latter is organized under the 
laws of the State of New York .to trans- 
act the business of reinsurance of fire, 
marine and allied lines. 

The balance sheet of the Pilot Reinsur- 
ance Co., as of Dec. 31, 1929, shows to- 
tal assets of $5,182,650, a capital fully 
paid of $1,500,000, and a ssaniilibe of $1,- 


837,510. \ 
Insurance Committee 
Drafts New Forms 


‘Annual Report Blank Prepared 
For Guarantee Concerns 


New York, N. Y., May 16.—The prepa- 
ration of a new annual statement blank 
for title guarantee companies, th. adop- 
tion of a valuation schedule for juvenile 
branches of fraternal beneficiary soci- 
eties and elimination from the life blank 
of all deferred dividend schedules were 
outstanding accomplishments of , the 
meeting of the blanks committee of! the 
national convention of insurance com- 
missioners held in New York May 12-14, 
according to a statement by Walter A. 
Robinson, actuary of the Ohio insurance 
@epartment and chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Robinson also stated that a uni- 
form blank for reciprocal exchanges is 
being prepared and will be presented for 
consideration and adoption. 

On May 14, it was explained, the com- 
mittee started preparation of the report 
which is to be presented to the executive 
committee of the national convention of 
err mame commissioners at Chicago June 

Mr. Robinson announced that T, C. Be- 
han, deputy superintendent of insurance 
of New York, who took an active part in 
the blanks committee’s meeting, has been 
appointed a member of the group. 


qrenraiegecintalndieeitimmideca eater ee 
Additional news of In- 
surance and Public Health 
will be foumd today on 
,~ page 13. 
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Motorist’s Liability 


Bill Reported to House Intended to Stop | 


Careless Driving in District of Columbia | 
Owners and Operators of Autos Would Have to Prove 
Financial Ability to Pay Damages | 


The House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee has reported a bill (H. R. 4015) 
which, according to the Committee’s re- 
ort, “is intended to prevent the care- 
ess judgment-proof automobile driver 
from oe the lives and property 
of the people of Washington.” 

The purpose pf the bill is to establish 
financial responsibility of owners and 
operators of motor vehicles in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. At. hearirgs held 
recently on the measure it was pointed 
out that it is based on the “safety- 
financial responsibility” measure spon- 
sored and advogated by the American 


Automobile Association now in force in 
whole or in part in 12 States. 

Under the terms of the bill owners and 
operators of motor vehicles inthe Dis- 
trict would be compelled to furnish 
proof of their ability to respond in dam- 
ages as a result of future automobile 
accidents, following certain major vio- | 
lations of the traffic laws of the Dis-| 
trict; otherwise their operators’ licenses | 
and registration certificates would be | 
suspended. In addition these licenses | 
would.be suspended for failure to satisfy 
a judgement for personal injuries on} 


~ 


ing from an automobile accident and 
would not be restored until the judgment 
is satisfied and proof of future financial 
responsibility is shown. Such proof may 
be furnished through insurance policies, 
surety bonds or deposits of cash or col- 
lateral. 

Several amendments to the bill ac- 
companied the Committee’s report. A 
new provision is added that in case a 
chauffeur in the employ: of the owner of 
a motor vehicle or a member of the 
owner’s family comes within the provi- 
sions of the act, because of a traffic 
violation while driving the owner’s car, 
the requirement of showing financial re- 
sponsibility will be satisfied if the owner 
alone furnishes such proof. Commenting 
on thiS-amendment, the report says: 

“A great number of persons in the Dis- 
of Columbia employ chauffeurs, and 
many, if not all such persons, carry lia- 
bility automobile insurance. If the 
chauffeur is convicted of one of the 
specified offenses, and a conviction for 


property damage in excess of $100 result-! reckless driving is not uncommon, the | 
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State Regulation 


chauffeur must post security, which ob: 


viously would have to be a policy of inf 
surance, in* spite of the fact that he is 
covered and the public is covered under 
his employer’s policy. The employer, in 
the last analysis, must pay the premium 
on this policy and finds himself with 
double coverage on the hazard _ incident 
to the operation of the same automobile. 

It is felt that the premium for the 
employer’s policy reflects the entire haz- 
ard, in connection with the car insured, 
which includes the operation thereof by 
the chauffeur. Further, it has become 
obvious that the same theory should be 
extended to apply to members of the 
same family and household, driving the 
so-called family car. It can readily be 
seen that where the husband, as head of 
the household, his wife and probably one 
or more children are driving the same 
car, each time any one of the family is 
convicted of any of the specified offenses 
a new policy must be bought, in spite of 





[Continxed on Page 18, Column 7.) 


Bills Introduced in 
2 State Legislatures 


State of Lodisiana 
S. B. 4. Mr. Peterman. To provide that 
the owner or driver of any private vehicle 
shall not be liable for damages to any 
guest riding or driving therein in an acci- 
dent unless it be proven that the accident 
was caused by gross negligence of the 
driver and that the guest was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence; Judiciary A. 
State of Mississippi 
H. B. 915. Mr. Bailey. To authorize the 
insurance commissioner or the State treas- 
rer and auditor or either of them to re- 
und to any domestic insurance company or 


lected from any ssuch domestic insurance 
company or insurance agency on account of 
delay in the payment of privilege tax for 
|the fiscal year 1930-1931; Insurance. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
. (Change in Status) 
H. 418. To abolish districts or zones in 





YEARLY 
INDEX 


insurance agency any, and all damages col- | 


887) 
Licenses 


connection with compulsory insurance by 
owners of motor vehicles, Report, V 
to withdraw, accepted by house. Kil 


pulsory insurance for owners of motor 
hicles and to prohibit territorial classi 
tion. Report, leave to withdraw, accep 
by house. Killed. 

| H, 1152. To provide for the trial or. 

| position of civil motor vehicle cases 

| special justices of district courts sitting i 
superior court. Rejected by house. 4 


| H. 1279, Relative to the amount of ¢ 

| pensation payable for certain ine 
| juries under the workmen’s compénsation 
|law. Passed by senate. - oe 
| H. 1329. To require certain hospitals, 
|orphanages, schools and other institutions 
to be equipped with fire alarm 

| Passed by house, Tabled by senate, 

State of Mississippi 


| H. B. 908. Mr. Cato of Jefferson. To re- 
| quire the owners of certain motor vehicles — 
| to enter into an indemnifying bond for the 
| protection of all persons injured by such 
motor vehicles with directory. provisions as 
jto the enforcement of rights aceruing 
|under such bonds; Judiciary “A.” } 


| BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE! 


When tempted to over-indulge 


“Reach for 
a Lucky 


instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, even in 
smoking. Avoid that future shadow* by avoiding 
over-indulgence, if you would maintain that modern, 
; ever-youthful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead,” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Ciga- 
rette you ever smoked, made 
of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—“‘IT’S 
TOASTED.” Lucky Strike has an 


extra, secret heating process. 
Everyone knows that heat puri- 


fiesand so 20,679 physicians say 
that Luckies are less irritating 
to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


‘Your Throat Protection — 


“Coming events 
cast their 
shadows before” 


F, 


against irritation—against cough. 


*In the U. S. Public Health Reports of 1923, Volume 38, Page 1271, we find the following: “Among short men less than 5 feet 7 


inches in height an excess (in weight) of 20% involves an added mortality of 30% above normal. A 40% excess adds 80% to the 
mortality.” We do not represent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause the reduction of 
flesh. We do declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


TUNE IN 


The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orchestra, 
every Saturday and 
Thursday evening, 
over N.B.C. networks, 


© 1930. The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 















































_exact increases must be made, provided | 
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as to Consider 
Plan for Leasing 
Of Muscle Shoals 


jority Leader Forecasts 
Resolution for Board to 
Draw Contract Will Be 
‘Discussed May 19 


The Muscle Shoals resolution (S. J.| 














Senator Vandenberg Oppos 


Legal Aspects of Water Diversion _ 
For Illinois River Canal Discussed 


es Recommended Flow of 


5,000 Cubic Feet Per Second 





Discussion of the legal aspects of the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
in the development of the Illinois River 
waterway, as outlined in the rivers and 
harbors bill (H. R. 11781), was heard 
before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce May 16. | 

The bill as drafted by the House pro- 








| 


1 : “ 
Res. 49), authorizing the appointment of | Vides for the development of a “com- 


to, you can authorize a 20-foot channel 
in this river?” 

Gen. Brown replied that it was in their 
power, but there was no intention of do- 
ing so. 

Replying to Senator Vandenberg, Gen. 
Brown declared that he -would have no 
objection to changing the language to 
provide for the.“development of a nine- 


Jeasing of Muscle Shoals to a private | 
~ corporation, 


- der suspension of the rules, Representa- 


ge board to draw up a contract for the 





will probably come before 
the House for consideration May 19 un- 
tive ‘Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
majority leader of the House, announced 


}mercially useful waterway” on the Iili- | 


|to be constructed, the bill provides, so|essary links of the national waterway | 


foot channel.” 

nois River, in accordance with the re-| In order to make a 1,000-second-feet 
port of Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of | diversion ‘suffice, he said, complete ca- 
Engineers, except as to the volume of |nalization of the lower Illinois would be 
water contemplated, and with the pro-| necessary. $ : 
viso that nothing in the act shall be con-| Representative Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, 
strued to authorize any diversion of wa- | IIl., told the Committee that development 
ter from Lake Michigan. The project is|of the Illinois project is one of the nec- 





| 


‘prallvy May 16. 
ya the majority report, on the bill, 
which was filed by Representative Reeve 
(Rep.), of Johnson City, Tenn., it is 
stated that the Committee believes that 
the enactment of the resolution “will re- | 
sult in benefits to agriculture, the de- 
velopment of industries, the improve- 
ment of navigation and, in ‘short, added 
jmpetus to an already initiative indus- 
trial era in the valley of the Tennessee 


as to require the smallest flow of water 
with which it can be practically ac-| 
complished. 


gan, declaring himself in sympathy with | 
the proposed development as a necessary 
link in the chain of inland waterways, | 
stated that his only interest was the} 


protection of the rights and interests of | 


|the Michigan watershed. | 
River.” (Discussion of the majority re-| Recommends Diversion } 
rt was reported in The United States | 


ily May 13.) Of 5,000 Second-feet 
in’s Objections | General Brown told the Committee that 
; a penny 7 a, ty at a een should be held pee 
n another report on s |able for navigation purposes on the 
which Representative McSwain (Pem.), | channel, Senator Vandenberg, disagree- 
of Greenville, S. C., expresses his per-| ing with the statement, declared that it | 
sonal views, it is stated: ? |is a “settled engineering principle” that 
eS Oe eS oun Galamieieee a weedeh-dmed ie te 
alified approval a is time to the | guarantee - channel in the 
pill which ioe been reported by the baw: |[Seophios project. 
mittee, being substantially the same bill| If 1,500 second-feet should be author- 
which was formulated by the culivend: | hed. he said, plus an additional 800 
mittee of five, of which I was a member. | re ger! ber return to the 
The other members of the subcommittee |channel from the 1,3 second-feet of 
understand fully my attitude. Our dif- | pumpage, it would afford 130 per cent 


ference is fundamental and relates to|increase over the estimated necessary 





system. 


Representative Hull added that the | 
{Erie Canal acquisition by the Federal | 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi-|Government is a useful and. necessary | 


link in the system. He expressed his | 
belief that there would be no conflict 
between the barge canal development of 
the Erie and the deep-seq-way by way of 
the St. Lawrence. 

Discussing the Erie Canal proposal, 
General Brown declared that “there is 
an impression going around that we pro- 


pose to go into the Erie development! that the War Department already has 
blind and in violation of prior recom- | , 


| mendations.” 


He denied that this was 
the case, declaring his only contention is 
that no development should be under- 
taken by the Federal Government until 
it was taken over. 





and decide on this momentous question | 


until we have it in our hands, just as 


we have the rivers,” he said. | 





Fuel Efficiency Said 


} 


| setts, arguing agains ri =} 
“We camnat ae there’ guing against the proposed Wal 


To Help Coal Output 





what should be the controlling principles | amount. 
underlying such a bill. | With reference to the language of the 
“These differences may be summarized | bill, Senator Vandenberg inquired of | Power Specialist Savs Use of | 


generally as follows: 
“1. As to permitting the property to} 
be subdivided and leased to two or more | 


different lessees. In my opinion the) 


property is a unit, and should be let | hi 


only one person, firm, or corporation. 


“2. As to the temporary nature of the| 
board which is confirmed by the Senate. 
In my judgment the board should be a 
continuing body and be confirmed by the | 
Senate, and even if the property should 
be leased, should exist for the purpose} 
of supervising the performance of the 
lease, thus insuring that the interests of | 
the public, and especially of agriculture, | 
are protected and that the provisions of 
the lease are carried out by the lessees. 

Defects in Specifications 

“§. As to the absence of sufficient def- 
initeness and certainty in the specifica- 
tions and limitations governing the for- 
mulation of the lease and the perform- 
ance of the provisions of the lease. The | 
requirements as to the fixation of nitro- 


gen and as to the processing of such} 


fixed nitrogen into the form of fertilizer, 
such as can be directly applied to the soil 
and to the crops, should not only be 
definite as to the amount to be prepared 
during the first period, which in the 
bill is three and one-half years, but the 


law should specify exactly the increases | 
to be made in production and the suc- | 


cessive periods of time in which “such 


the market demand justifies, and for 
this reason among many other reasons 
the continuing presence of an official 
body, such as the board, is necessary. 


“4. The ‘absence of an alternative pro- 
vision of the same general nature as that 
which passed the Senate. It should be 
provided that unless the satisfactory 
lease with a responsible person, firm, or 
corporation should be made within one 
year after the act becomes law, then the 
same board, which has been trying to 
negotiate a lease, should proceed to put 
the plant to work in the fixation of nitro- 
gen and in altering and adding to the 
plant so as to process such fixed nitrogen 
for use as a fertilizer. The bill should 
also provide that if the board should at 
any time after commencing the operation 
of the plant have an offer to Jease the 
same, then it should consider such offer, 
and if the board should be able to agree 
upon a lease and should execute it, then 
the possession and contro! of the prop- 
erty should pass as a going concern to 
the lessee, with the minimum of inter- 
ruption to the business.” 


State Regulation 
<agaliel 


Public Utilities 


Indiana 
Because notice of a hearing mailed by 









the public service commission to an attor-|Mr. DeBuys, are found in tables 4 to | ton. 


ney for Greyhound Lines, Inc., apparently 
went astray, a certificate of convenience 
and necessity issued by the commission to 
Vevay-Cincinnati Bus Co., Inc., for opera- 
tion between Vevay and the Indiana-Ohio 
State line has been set aside and the case 


|G 


en. Brown who is to determine what | 
would be a commercially useful water- | Petroleum and‘ Gas Also 
way. | 


Gen. Brown replied that the responsi- Are Factors 
bility - with the Secretary of War and | | 
mself, as chief of engineers. . 

“Then you ultimately determine how [Continued from Page 1.] | 
much diversion shall be authorized?” the | t0 1929 was 18 per cent, while the con- | 
sumption of fuels increased only 13 per 


Michigan Senator asked. “If you want 
cent. And while the consumption of coal | 








Diversion of Water 
From Connecticut 


River Is Debated 


Proposal of Boston for Local | 
Supplies Is Opposed and 
Favored Before House 
Committee 








An amendment to the rivers and har- 
bors bill (H. R. 11781) to prohibit diver- 
sion of water from the Connecticut River 
by the City of Boston, proposed by Sen- 
ator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, was 
debated before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce May 15 by Representatives 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Senator Waleott declared that his only 
purpose in presenting the amendment 
was to hold up final action on the Con- 
necticut River item until the diversion 
case now pending before the Supreme 
Court has been finally settled. 

He said that the City of Boston pro- 
poses to spend $65,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of diverting 300,000,000,000 gallons 
of water from the river, at the rate of 
191,000,000 gallons ‘per day. 


Diversion Is Fixed 
Benedict Holden, special counsel* for 
Connecticut in the diversion case before 
the Supreme Court, told the Committee | 


set 2 per cent as a maximum of diver- 
sion from the river without navigation 
being affected. 

Senator Gillett (Rep.), of Massachv- | 


cott amendment, pointed out thatthe act 
provides for an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for the development of a barge chan- 
nel in the Connecticut River above Hart- | 
ford, Conn. He declared that Connecti- | 
cut “has never shown any fondness for 
the development of navigati on the 
river, and is using the water Supply for | 
Boston as a pretext for defeating navi- | 
ion. | 
The War Department has passed on| 
the project,” he continued, “and has said 
that 2 per cent should be taken. Ten| 
million dollars has already been spent in | 
the development of tunnels to the Bos- 
ton reservoir, and the enactment of this 
amendment would destroy the whole 
project.” : 





gat 


Letter Is- Offered 
Joseph B. Warner, attorney general 
of Massachusetts, , presented a letter 
from the governor of Massachusetts 
criticizing the proposed samendment as 


Proved Its Importance in World War 





United States Among Four 
80 Per Cent of 





By Joseph Ulmer 


Department of Commerce 


Minerals Division, 
As one of the essentials of our elec- 
trical age, mica commands the attention 
of everyone of us—certainly of those of 
us who live in city houses and tse auto- 
mobiles, 5 
During the past decade the production 
curve‘of all electrical and related manu- 


Countries Which Produce 
Entire Supply 


actually developed. One, known as per- 
tinax, a compressed paper product, en- 
joyed but very limited success. On the 
other hand the British Empire (included 
within its limits India and Canada) 
practically controlled the world supply 
of mica. The United States was unable 


Public Utilities 
Mica, Essential of Electrical Age, 


facturing industries has taken a sharp|to meet its requirements from domestic 


|by the war made the major industrial 


| 


Organization Plan 





Transcript Covers American 


Power and Light Methods 





[Continued from Page 8.] ™ 
common stock of Electric Power and} 
Light Corporation. 

Eight hundred thousand option war-| 
rants to purchase Electric Power and| 
Light Corporation common stock at $25) 
|per share, $25,448,512 in cash, and 
| Release from its liability of $440,-| 
| 564.81 to subsidiaries of Utah Securities | 
| Corporation, to— 
(a) Transfer and deliver certain speci- | 
|fied securities to Electric Power and} 
Light Corporation. 

Q. You have told us what Electric Bond 
| & Share was to receive. After receiving 
those things, they were to transfer and| 
| deliver to Electric Power.and Light Cor-| 
|poration certain specified securities of | 
companies which you will now name; is | 
|that right? A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. Name them, please. A. Power Se-| 








Of Utility Described | 


|coal was needed in 1928 to produce a|the lowest point, with one exception, 
| kilowatt hour of electricity as was re-|that it has been in the 25 years that it 
|quired in 1919, according to Mr. Horton. 


at power plants in 1929 was 9 per cent }“attempting to do by legislation what 
more than that in 1928, oil consumption |should be done by litigation.” 

gained 41 per cent and gas 46 per cent.| Bentley W. Warren, counsel for! 
Increased fuel efficiency is steadily be-| Massachusetts in the case now pending | 
ing attained, said Mr. Horton. In 1928|before the Supreme Court, told the} 
it represented, as compared with the year | Committee that the City of Boston would | 
before, a saving of 2,120,000 tons of’coal | be made to suffer if the aniendment were 
worth $8,000,000. About half as much accepted. “The Boston reservoir is at 


has been built,” he said. “This amend- 
If coal had been consumed in 1928 at} 


| the rate of 3.2:pounds per kilowatt hour 


as it was in 1919, the increase in con- 
sumption, it was stated, would have been 
about 38,000,000 tons, worth about $150,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Horton said a certain. power plant 
had found that the night fireman could 
have been dismissed, paid his salary each 
week as though he were still working, 
and money could still be saved if he were 
replaced by a man as efficient in firing 
the boilers as the day man. 

Railways and the iron and steel in- 
dustry during recent years have also 
been using fuel with increasing efficiency, 
as have many other industries, Mr. Hor- 
ton said. Momentum was given the 
effort to attain better fuel utilization 
by the high prices of coal yprevailing 


ment simply provides that Boston can’t 
take a drop of water from the source 
that experts have said is the only feas- 
ible one from which they can obtain 
their water supply.” 

“I think that we have gone far enough 
prohibiting intoxicating liquors,” Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
told the Committee, “without prohibit- 
ing clear drinking water to the people 
of the metropolitan district of Boston. 
There is no way to get water in the 





State of Massachusetts without tapping 


|a stream that flows into some other 
| State.” 





Decisions Are Announced 
In Two Rail Finance Cases 





curities Corporation; New Orleans Public| during the war. he pointed eat. Power 
| Service, Incorporated; Dallas Power and| plants, buying coal at $15 or $20 a ton 
| Light Company; Dallas Railway Com-/|were not allowed to increase rates to 
| pany; Dallas Hotel Company; Dallas Ice|ithe consumers of electricity and were 
Factory; Dallas Power and Light Com-| forced to adopt measures looking to the 
pany, Incorporated (N. Y.); New Or-| use of less fuel. Railroads did the same 


leans Public Service, Incorporated (N. 
Y.); Texas Interurban Railway Com- 
|pany; amount of $7,500 due from C., E.} 
| Calder. | 

Electric Bond & Share Company also} 
was to agree to purchase at $94 per| 
share and accrued dividend, 120,000) 
shares of $7 cumulative second preferred | 
stock of Electric Power and Light Cor-| 
poration and pay therefor in full in cash 
jat such time as requested. It was also} 
;to cause 200,000 shares of the common 
stock of Electric Power and Light Cor- 
|poration to be made irrevocably avail-| 
|able for delivery to purchasers of the} 
preferred stock of the said corporation. | 
It also agreed to enter into a general su- 
pervision agreement with Electric Power 
land Light Corporation for the conduct | 
of its affairs. | 

Q. That is, it was provided in the plan 
for the organization of Electric Power 
and Light Corporation, was it not, that 
|Electric Bond & Share would enter into 


thing. And in spite of the fact that 
coal is now cheaper, industry is still at- 
tempting, and with some success, to use 
it in a more economical manner, it was 
stated. 

Last year, because of a lack of preci- 
pitation, production of electricity at 
hydroelectric plants dropped off for the 


| first time in a number of years and the 


decrease as well as the increased de- 
mand for eletcricity had to be met by 
power produced by fuel, Mr. Horton said. 


| As a result the coal industry was bene- 


fited, he ‘said, because almost 9 per cent 
more coal was used than in 1928 to pro- 
duce electricity ‘at public utility plants. 
In 1928, less coal was used than in 1927, 
he added. 

Rainfall Is Light 


it may be that again more coal will be 
necessary to produce electricity, he said. 
Even if all the water-power resources 


la general supervision agreement with it. | of the country were developed, they could 


Ss, sir. 
. The various documents referred 
|to, in connection with the proposal of | 


|A. Ye 
re: 


| 7, inclusive, in Exhibit 4633; 
true? A. That is right. 

Q. How were these several provisions 
|recorded by Electric Power and Light 


is that | 


furnish no more than a small pocemeae 
of the horsepower needed by the country 
for all purposes, according to Mr. Hor- 
About 60,000,000 horsepower could 
be developed by all possible hydroelectric 
plants of the Nation, and in 1923 the 
| horsepower of all prime movers, inchud- 
|ing pleasure automobiles, windmills, and 


| 


| 


| quire, 
|Company to operate the St. Louis Con- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on May 15 decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Supplemental report and order in F. 
D. No. 6807, Wabash Railway Company 
bonds, modifying order of May 2, 1928, 
so as to permit the pledge and repledge 
from time to time to and including Dec. 
31, 1931, of all or any part of 177,900 
sharés of common stock of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company now owned or 
controlled by the applicant, approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. 
Nos. 8030, 8031, and 8032, (1) authoriz- 
ing the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Company to ac- 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad 





necting Railroad Company’s line of rail- 
road in Madison County, Ill.; (2) author- 
izing the acquisition by the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Company of control of the St.. Louis 


Rainfall is light so far this year, and | Connecting Railroad Company, by pur- 


chase of capital stock; and (3) dismiss- 
ing application of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 
and Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
a certificate authorizing abandonment of 
part of a line of railroad in Madison 
|County, Ill., approved. In connection 
with this case, division 4 has also ap- 


mission in F. D. Nos. 5335, 5336, and 
| 5337, St. Louis Connecting R. R. Co. Con- 
| struction, etc., modifying certificate and 


proved supplemental report of the Com-| 


| Corporation? 


; work animals totaled 684,044,000, he| 


reopened for further hearing to give the} A. A study of the provisions of the 
Greyhound Lines an opportunity to present | plan of organization as outlined in the 


| said. 


In that year water wheels repre- | 


order so as to permit the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to sell $100,000 of 
common capital stock of the St. Louis 


- would 


evidence in opposition. 
Maine 


White Line, Inc., was denied authority 
by the public utilities commission to op- 
erate a bus line between Waterville and 
Bangor. The commission held that eight 
daily trains in each direction operated by 
the Maine Central Railroad afforded ample 
service. 

Ohio 

Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric 
Co. has been authorized by the public utili- 
ties commission to establish bus service be- 
tween Prospect and Waldo. 

Robert M. Ryan of Coal Grove was au- 
thorized to extend his bus line from Deer- 
ing Road to lronton. 

Ruble & McCue of Middletown were au- 
thorized to extend the Middletown-Willow 
Grove bus line to Franklin. 

Cleveland-Mahoning Valley 
was authorized to abandon 
McDonald line. 

Lake Shore Gas & Electric Co. was au- 
thorized to make effective a new schedule 
of rates for artificial gas in Geneva, 
Geneva-on-the-Lake, Madison, Perry, North 


Coach 
its Niles- 


Perry and all rural territory served by the | 


company in Lake and Ashtabula counties. 
Oklahoma 


A readjustment of freight rates within 
Mklahoma._ to make them conform to rates 
recently fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for interstate traffic is pro- 
vided in an order issued by the corporation 
commission May 12. 

Texas 

An application by the City of Dallas for 
an order of the railroad commission requir- 
ing a rearrangement of facilities in the 
union terminal station has been denied by 
the commission, which held that the changes 
cost the railroads approximately 
$500,000 and are not necessary for the ade- 
wate service of the public. 


sented 9,598,000 horsepower. The total 
| horsepower of water wheels on Jan. 1 


Co. | 


jreveals that they fall into four general 
|reorganization of Utah Securities Cor- | 
| acamaiitias of certain securities from 
jissuance and sale of preferred stock to | 
eral supervision of the affairs of the new | 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 


|several communications by Mr. DeBuys 
classes— 
| 1. Those provisions pertaining to the | 
| poration; 

2. Those provisions pertaining to the 
Electric Bond & Share Company; | 

3. Those provisions pertaining to the | 

| provide working capital; 

4. Those provisions pertaining to, gen- 
company by Electric Bond & Share Com- | 
pany. 

script of testimony will be continued 

| in the issue of May 19. 





Schedules for Cancellation 
Of Rates Are Suspended | 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3456, 
the Commission suspended from May 16, 
1930, until Dec. 16, 1930, the operation | 
of schedules proposing generally to can- 
cel all joint through transcontinental 
class and commodity rates between 
| Pacific coast and certain intermediate 
territories, on the one hand, and points 
jin the State of Florida south of the line 
|of the Seaboard Air Line Railway from) 





| 
| 


}of this year was about 13,800,000, and 


|River Junction to Jacksonville, Fla., on! 





the ratio to the amount of horsepower 
of all prime movers is about the same | 
as it was in 1923, said Mr. Horton. 

Another factor which wil! prevent | 
hydroelectric plants from ever becoming | 
1.uch of an menace to the coal industry 
is the remote location of many power 
sites. It would be uneconomical to de- | 
velop many, of them because they would | 
be so far from the consumers, it was 
asserted. Then, too, Mr, Horton said, | 
a considerable portion of power is lost 
in transmission. 


New England Will Open 
Labor Conference May 21) 


State of Rhode Island: 

Providence, May. 16. 

Representatives of the New England 
States will hold a conference on institu- | 
tional labor in Providence May 21 and | 
22 to consider plans for the production | 
and consumption of convict-made goods, 
according to an announcement at the of- | 
fice of Governor Norman S. Case, who is | 
chairman of the committee which is 
sponsoring the conference. | 
The Hawes-Cooper law, which will re- 
strict interstate commerce in _prison- 
made goods, was said to be one of the 





pected to result in the appointment of 
a committee to make a survey of the 


reasons for the conference, which is ex- | 


|Connecting Railroad Company to the 
| Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Company. 


D. & H. Plea to Buy 





Roads in East Denied 





Application to Obtain Control 
Of 20 Lines Dismissed 





Formal dismissal of the Delaware & 


| Hudson Company’s application in Finance 
| Docket No. 7835 for authority to acquire 


control of about 20 railroads in eastern 
trunk line and New England territories 
was made by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission May 16. 

Dismissal of the D. & H. application 
followed receipt of a letter by the Com- 
mission from H. T. Newcomb, chief 
counsel for the railroad, which pointed 
out that the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany has divorced itself from its rail- 
road interests and no longer comes within 
the purview of the interstate commerce 
act. 

For this reason, it was explained, the 
company can no longer prosecute its ap- 
plication looking toward the consolida- 
tion of various railroads in eastern ter- 
|ritory into a new trunk-line system. 
Upon approval of the Commission, the 
| Delaware & Hudson Company last Janu- 


upward trend. Most of these industries 
need an insulating material, and one of 
the most important of these is mica. , 

The story of mica and its emergence 
into modern industrial prominence be- 
gins with the Great War. A change in 
the world flow of materials brought about 


countries dependent more largely upon 
what are known as electrical grades of 
mica, The geographical location and the 
geological \occurrences of mica deposits 
of a commercial value are of such a char- 
acter as to make inevitable a large sea- 
borne trade between the producing and 
industrial or consuming nations. As’ a 
result there has been built up an exten- 
sive international trade in mica. The 


interdependence of the electrical and |’ 


mica industries, moreover, has forced the 
particular kind, known as muscovite (or 
ruby-mica) into a position of vital im- 
portance, both from a military and an} 
economic standpoint, probably not ex- 
ceeded by any other material. 


Scientific Methods 
Of Mining Not General 


Strange to say, up to the present time 
the production of mica has not been un- 
dertaken on a large scale nor have sci- | 
entific methods been applied to its min- | 
ing excepting in isolated instances. 
Mica deposits are irregular in nature 
and widely disseminated throughout pro- | 
ducing areas so that any considerable 
capital investment in mining it is in gen- 
eral hazardous. As a result, trading in- 
terests, rather than manufacturing, 
have played the most important part in 
controlling production markets. 

Judging by the world’s production, the | 
largest sources of mica, based on value 
are India, United States, Madagascar 
and Canada, in the order named. These 
countries together are credited with 
some 80 per cent of the total output. 
Certain other countries including Chosen 
(Korea), South Africa, Siberia, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, the Scandinavian countries 
and Australia also produce, although in 
lesser quantities. Most of the mica pro- 
duced in Canada is absorbed by the 
United States, although small amounts 
are exported to other countries. It is 
believed that the resources of the world 
now developed—and capable of develop- 
ment—will be sufficient to supply the 
world’s demand for many years, 

The importance of mica as a strategic 
war material was brought out very def- 
initely by the plight of the central pow- 
ers during the Great War. Cut off from 
the principal producing regions these 
powers (Germany in particular) were 
faced with a problem of either obtaining 
new sources of supply or finding sub- 
stitutes for ‘this substance, so essential 
in the manufacture of magnetos and 
radio condensers. Some substitutes were 











Aircraft Exports Exceed 
Sales in Domestic Field 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


sales of aircraft parts during the first | 
quarter of 1930 as compared with the 
same period in 1929 is also shown by ex- 
port figures, it was explained. Parts 
were sold to approximately 50 countries. 
In contrast the sale of aircraft engines 
overseas showed approximately a 47 ‘per 
cent decrease. 

The fact that exports fell off indicates 
that the general condition of business 
throughout the world was responsible, 
Mr. Rogers’ said. It also indicates that 
overseas business will not come as easily 
this year as in 1929, it was said. An- 
other reason for the decrease might be 
that certain overseas markets were sold | 
to capacity and that if the total export | 
business is to increase materially, new | 
markets must be developed. 

Mr. Rogers also pointed out that cer-| 
tain of the artificial barriers restritt-| 
ing American exports sales have been| 
lifted and the lifting of additional ones 
is imminent. At the last.meeting of the 
International Convention of Aeronau- | 
tical Navigation, he said, an amendment 
was made effective which allows signa- 
tory nations to the convention to en- 
ter into independent agreements with 
nonsignatory nations, provided that air- 
worthiness requirements are essentially 
the same as those of the convention. 
Since the United States is a nonsigna 
tory Nation this amendment ~ should 
have the effect of stimulating sales, it 
was said. 

A recent survey by the aeronautics 
trade division uncovers the fact that 
1,100 planes were stored in factories on 
Jan. 15. In this connection a product 
which cannot be marketed profitably in 
the domestic market has an equal sales 
resistance, if not more, in the overseas’ 
market, and it is not best for the manu- 
facturer of aircraft to depend upon the 
foreign market for his profits unless his 
organization has been perfected to the 


| commercial use a large proportion of this 





point where that market can be ade- 
| quately handled, it was stated. 


sources although these sources were de- 
veloped to some extent’ at the time of 
our entry into the conflict. 

Without going into the geological dis- 
cussions of mica it is sufficient to say 
here that its most infportant physical 
property in a commercial sense is the 
facility with which it can be split into 
thin films for flat insulation purposes. 
In the manufacture of certain commu- 
tators, it is necessary to have a separate 
insulation between copper segments, mica 
fills this need. Its advantages as an 
insulating material in the electrical 
industry are its high resistance to punc- 
tures under heavy voltage, as well as 
its capacity to remain unaltered by rapid 
changes in temperature. While mica is 
used for other than electrical purposes 
(among which are glazing and deco- 
ration) these uses are relatively un- 
important. 

Since a rather small proportion of so- 
called electrical mica is obtained from 
the crude, there is always a considerable 
tonnage of scrap. Modern methods are 
rapidly making it possible to recover for 


scrap, or waste, for manufacture into 
built-up board necessitated by the high 
prices of sheet sizes. Canada and India 
supply much of the material. India, 
which is the largest producer of com- 
mercial sheet mica, exports practically 
its entire production, principally to the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

The marketing of India mica is al- 
most exclusively in the hands of brok- 
ers in the two great markets in the 


world, London. and New York, with lo- ' 


cal offices in Calcutta and Madras. 

“International Trade in Mica,” one of 
the “Trade Promotion Series” of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
has just been issued. Details of the 
part played by each producing country 
with respect to world economics are con- 
sidered, together with the factors of geo- 
logic occurrence, preparation, and mar- 
keting. 


Great Northern Asks Right 
To Issue Mortgage Bonds 








The Great Northern Railway applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
May 16 in Finance Docket Nos. 8249 
and 8250 for authority to issue and sell 
$20,000,000 of its 414 per cent general 
mortgage gold bonds, series E. It is 
proposed to sell the bonds at the best 
price obtainable at the time of sale, but 
at not less than 9414 per cent of par 
and accrued interest. 

A total of $10,000,000 of the bonds is 
to be issued in lieu of a like amount 
remaining of the company’s. general 
mortgage 414 per cent gold bonds, se- 
ries D, while the proceeds from the sale 
of the remaining $10,000,000 will be used 
to reimburse the carrier’s treasury for 
money expended since July 1, 1921, for 


additions and betterments not previously 


capitalized. 

An exhibit attached to the Great 
Northern’s application showed that the 
carrier’s cash requirements for the cur- 
rent year will approximate $67,961,000. 
To meet these requirements the road has 
available cash and an approximate in- 
come of about $40,140,000, leaving a de- 
ficiency of $27,821,000, which will be 
partially eliminated by the proposed 
$20,000,000 bond sale. 





Uniform Plan for Taxation 
Of Motor Vehicles Sought 
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(2) its annual mileage and (3) the type 
of tires used. 

The Bureau’s report outlines a method 
for estimating the equitable relation be- 
tween gross weight and total annual tax 
for vehicles traveling an average num- 
ber of miles per year. By imposing a 
sufficiently high fuel tax so that it alone 
is nearly equal to the total tax desired 


for the lighter cars, a nominal registra- | 


tion fee is made possible for this class, 
and the best practical distribution of tax 
according to miles traveled is insured 
for all vehicles. 

An increasing scale of registration 
fees for the heavier vehicles is gener- 
ally necessary. A general formula in- 
volving gross weight which, by a proper 
change of constants, may be used to 
express total annual tax, annual fuel 
tax, or registration fee for pneumati 


Committee Favors Pe 
Utilities Proposals : 
In Massachusetts 





_|Measures Providing Supervi- 


sion Over Holding Com- 
panies Reported Favor- 
ably to State Legislature 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, May 16. 

Bills designed to give to the depart- 
ment of public utilities certain supervi- 
sion of holding companies have been re- 
ported to the legislature by the com- 
mittee on power and light. 
The measures would enlarge the juris- 
diction of the department by ove 
that no gas,or electric company shall 
enter into a‘contract for a period in 
excess of one year for the payment of 
any compensation for services rendered 
unless the contract contains a provision 
subjecting such payment to review and 
determination by the department; that no 
contract for the purchase of gas or elec- 
tricity shall be made for more than one 
year unless it contains a similar pro- 
vision; that gas and electric companies 
shall file with the department schedules 
showing all rates, including those for 
bulk sales of electricity (now exempted), 
and all forms of contracts used in con- 
nection wherewith; that annual reports 
shall include statements under oath by 
each officer and director showing his 
affiliation with other public utility in- 
terests; and that the authority of the 
department shall extend to affiliated com- 
panies. 


Another bill reported by the committee 
provides that if a town which votes to 
establish a municipal lighting plant fails 
‘to agree with the owner of a plant in 
such town upon the price or property to 
be included in the purchase, the depart- 
ment shall determine either or both ques- 
tions. It is provided that the price shall 
be determined without enhancement on 
account of future earning capacity or 
{good will or of exclusive privileges and 
that it shall not be less than the aggre- 
gate amount of money found to have been 
paid in on stock issued against the prop- 
erty, less depreciation and obsolescence. 
Another of the teported bills prohibits 
a town which has acquired a municipal 
lighting plant from selling it except by 
vote of the imhabitants and after the 
department of public utilities has de- 
termined that the facilities for furnishing 
and distributing gas and electricity will 
not thereby be diminished. 


Bill for Flood Refunds 


To Levee Districts Favored 








Levee districts on tributaries of the 
| Mississippi River which provided funds 
for emergency flood control work during 
the 1927 flood would be reimbursed un- 
der the provisions of a bill (H. R. 8479) 
| just ordered favorably reported by the 
| House Committee on Flood Control. 

Payment of this money would be made* 
from a $5,000,000 emergency fund pro- 
vided for in the flood control act of 1928. 
This money was not available for this 
reimbursement under the flood. control 
act, but was used only for emergency 
work actually done by the Government. 
ove Cane of the fund has not been 
spent. 





Proposal to Change Freight 
Icing Rules Is Suspended 





By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3455, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from May 15, 1930, until Dee. 
15, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to cancel provisions con- 
cerning absorption of icing and reicing 
|charges on dairy products and other per- 
ishable freight as published by certain 
southern carriers and to apply in lieu 
thereof provisions as published by Agent 
R. C. Dearborn for account of all car- 
riers in southern territory which would 
result principally in increases in the 
|}minimum weights. 





Schedules of Cottonseed 
Arrangements Is Suspended 





By an order entered May 15 in Investi- 
| gation and Suspension Docket No. 3458, 


|the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from May 17, 1930, until Dec. 
17, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to cancel the concentra- 
tion arrangements on cottonseed, car- 
|loads, from points on the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway (formerly Louisiana 
| Railway & Navigation Co.) west of the 
Mississippi 
Bossier City, La. 





¢/| 
or solid tired vehicles is used in cama 


ing the tax schedule which may then 
be printed in a table for convenient 
administration. 


According to Mr. Burgess, the wide-| 


spread use of such a system would in- 
sure consistent taxes for all classes of 
vehicles, provide for uniform basic meth- 
ods of rating vehicles and collecting fees 
throughout the country, and yet permit 
the several States to select tax sched- 
ules suited to their individual require- 
ments. 








To 25, Department 


The United States will be officially 
represented by 10 delegates at the sec- 
ond plenary meeting of the world power 
conference which will be held in Berlin 
June 16 to 25 according to an announce- 
|ment May 16 by the Department of 
State. Following is the department’s 
announcement with the names of the 
delegates in full text: 

The second plenary meeting of the 
world power conference will take place at 
Berlin from the 16th to the 26th of June, 
1930. There are 47 countries included in 
the conference each having its own na- 
tional committee. The central commit- 
tee of the conference is located in Lon- 
| aon. 

The first plenary meeting was held in 
|1924 at London and the following sec- 
tional meetings have been held since 





ary transferred its title to the railroad 











the other hand, and to apply higher rates 
made by adding specific class arbitraries 
to the north Florida junctions rates. 


situation throughout the New England 
States and make a report with recom- 


| mendations at a future meeting. 


properties which it formerly operated to 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Cor- 


poration, a newly organized company.! problems; 1929 at Barcelona to consider can Society of Civil Engineers. 


then: 1926 at Basle to consider water 
power development and inland naviga- 
tion; 1928 at London to consider fuel 


Delegates Selected to Represent Nation 
At Session of World Power Conference 





Second Plenary Meeting to Be Held at Berlin from June 16 





of State Announces 


the complete utilization of water power 
resources. 

The United States will be officially 
represented at the second plenary meet- 
ing of the conference by the following 
delegates: 


0. C. Merrill, chairman; Henry J. 
Pierce, vice chairman; H. M. Addinsell, 
treasurer; David B. Rushmore, Ely C. 
Hutchinson ‘and George A. Orrok, mem- 
bers of council and of board, American 
committee, world power conference; 
Dr. H. C. Dickinson, chief of the division 
of heat and power of the Bureau of 
Standards; Scott Turner, Director, 
United States Bureau of Mines; Dr. H. 


neers, and Robert Sibley, 





manager, Alumni Association, 
sity of California. 


Foster Bain, secretary, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
executive 

Univer- 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 16 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 


No, 13236.—Walrath & Sherwood Lumber 
Co, v. Director General, as Agent. De- 
cided May 7, 1930. 


Penalty charges collected on carloads of 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates at 
designated points in western territory found 
inapplicable in specified instances. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 21168 and related cases.—Swift & Com- 
pany et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Decided May 8, 19380. 
Rates on dressed poultry, butter, and 

eggs, in straight or mixed carloads, from 

Eureka Springs, Ark., and certain points in 

Kansas to eastern destinations found t» 

have been unreasonable. One shipment 

from Eureka Springs found overcharged. 

Reparation awarded. 

No. 21235.—Oshkosh Traffic Association et 
al.v. Great Northern Railway et al. De- 
cided May 7, 1930. 

Rates on lumber, in carloads, from points 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
to Oshkosh and Fond du Lac, Wis., found 
not unreasonable or unduly projudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21409 and related cases.—Swift & Com- 
pany et al. v. Pennsylvania Railroad et 
al. Decided May 8, 1930. 

Application of a bridge toll at Louisville, 
Ky., on carload shipments of livestock from 
Louisville to Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Il, 
Milwaukee, Wis,, and Indianapolis; Jnd., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 21981.—Webb Press Company, Inc., v. 

Alabama Great Southern Railroad et al, 

Decided May 9, 19380, 

Rates on castings and forgings, parts of 
compresses, in carloads’ from East Biri 









Alternate delegate: L. F, Harza, chair- 
‘l- 


man of the power division of the Amer 


ham, Ala., to Beaumont, Corpus Christi tc. 
sicana, Crockett, Littlefield, Ralls, Robste 
and Stamford, Tex., found unreasonable, bu 
not otherwise unlawful, Reparation awarded, 
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New Hampshire Lists. 


Investments Qualified 


For Sale Within State 


Division of Securities Item-| 
izes Many Trust Issues| 
Which May Be Offered to 


Purchasers 








State of New Hampshire: 

: Concord, May 16. 
A. list of qualified investment trust 
issues which may be sold or offered for 
sale in New Hampshire has been pub- 
lished by the division of securities of 
the insurance department, by direction 
of John E. Sullivan, insurance commis- 
sioner. All. investment trust issues not 
mentioned in the list are to be consid- 
ered -as suspended for sale in the State. 


Mr. Sullivan points out that the action 
of the department in qualifying certain 
issues.is not a guarantee of their sound- 
ness, but entitles them to be classed as 
a reasonable speculative investment. His 
statement follows in full text: 


Licensed dealers in securities or their 
4 salesmen in the State of New Hampshire 
‘are privileged to sell or offer for sale 
herein any of the qualified list of invest- 
ment trust issues. . 


Soundness Left to Investor 


The action taken by the department in | 


clearing these issues for sale should not 
be considered by prospective investors 


435 guarantee of the soundness of any | 
f 


the issues. 


The issuers or dealers in securities 
proposing these offerings for sale have 
agreed to comply with rules and regula- 
tions of the department by furnishing 
statistical and documentary information. 
Their compliance with the foregoing rules 
and regulations entitles the offerings to 
be classified as a reasonable speculative 
investment. The issues may be dealt in 
by persons or corporations who are the 
holders of a license from the department 
unless otherwise notified by the depart- 
ment. 

All other investment trust issues not 
mentioned in this qualified list shall be 
considered suspended for sale in the 
State of New Hampshire. 

Qualified issues: 

Aldrid Investment Trust, American 
Equities Co., American Utilities & Gen- 
eral Corporation, Atlantic Investments, 





STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTep Herein, BEING 
PustisHep Witsout Comment BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


Federal Finance 





House Bill Applies to Drafts of ‘Business Firms Selling | 
Merchandise gn Collection Basis 





Business men and commercial firms 


who ship merchandise to customers upon 
a collection basis, sending documentary 


drafts to national banks for collection, 
would be made preferred creditors of 
such banks in case of receivership of the 
bank to-which the item was transferred, 
under a bill (H. R. 5634), introduced by 


Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
Rapids, Kans., according to testimony 
May 16 at hearings on the bill conducted 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, of which Mr. Strong is a 
member. 


The milling interests of the country 
have been particularly active, it was 
stated, in support of the bill, but the 
support is general among manufactur- 


weil. 


~ One of the principal witnesses in favor 
of the bill was S, E. H. Hogueland, coun- 
sel for the Southwestern Millers League, 
organized by flour millers of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and western Missouri. Others who spoke 
in favor of the measure were Represent- 
atives Ludlow (Dem.), of Indianapolis, 


Sears (Rep.), of Omaha, Nebr., Hopkins 
(Rep.), of St. Joseph, Mo., and Purnell 
(Rep.), of Attica, Ind. 


Similar Bill Was 
Opposed by Mr. Mellon. 
F. C. Awalt, Deputy Comptroller of 


eral counsel for the insolvent bank 
division of the Comptroller’s office, ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill, and a 
letter was introduced from Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, op- 


Congress. 


A letter from Thomas B. Paton, gen: 
eral counsel of the American Bankers’ 
Association, was introduced into the 
record, stating that while the association 
had not taken a position on the bill, 


lection code, for enactment by the -vari- 
ous State legislatures, one section of 
which goes even further in the direction 





Inc., Atlantic Securities Co., Associated 
Standard Oil Stock Shares, Bond In- 
vestment Trust, Boston Personal Prop- 
erty Trust. 

Century -Shares Trust, Continenetal 
Shares Inc., Commonwealth Securities 
Ine,, Corporation Securities Co..of Chi- 
cago, Devonshire Investing Corporation, 
Distributors Group, Diversified Trustee 
Shares Series “‘C”. 


First Investment Co., First Industrial | 


Bankers, Financial Institution Inc., Gen- 
eral Capital Corporation, Guardian In- 
vestors Corporation. 

Incorporated Investors, Insurance 
Shares Corporation of Delaware, Inves- 
tors Corporation, Mass. Investors Trust, 
Mass. Utilities Associates, North Amer- 
ican Trust Shares, North *xmerican In- 


struments preferred creditors than does 
the Strong bill. Mr. Paton suggested 
that the Committee considér the advis- 


the uniform bank collection code for the 
bill*in its present form. 

The bill as introduced by Mr. Strong, 
provides that “upon appointment of a re- 
ceiver of any national bank the trans- 
feror of a negotiable instrument trans- 
ferred to such bank for collection shall 

e a preferred creditor in the amount 


negotiable instrument (1) is drawn 


| against the delivery of an accompanying 


document of title relating to real or 


ferred to such bank after the enactment 





vestment Corporation. 
Old Colony Trust Associates, Old Col- 


It would not be applicable in cases where 


ony Investment Trust, Power & Light/the transferor is a depositor in the bank 


Securities Trust, Railway & Light Se-|and the proceeds have been credited to} 


curities Co.,°Reliance International Cor-|his account. 


poration, Seaboard Utilities Shares Cor-| 


_jporation. 

Standard Investing Corporation, Se- 
curities*Co. of New Hampshire, Utilities 
Associates Inc., United States. Electric 
Power Corporation, Utility and Indus- 
trial Corporation, United States Electric 
Light & Power Shares, series “A”. 


, Others Suspended 


The following list of investment trust | 


issues were definitely suspended for sale 
in the State of New Hampshire May 1, 
1930. Basis of suspension order was 
made effective owing to the inability of 
the issuer to comply with the depart- 
mnt’s rules and regulations of invest- 
ment. trusts: 

American & Continental Corporation, 
American Founders Corporation, Amer- 
ican General Securities Corporation, 
Federated Capital Corporation, General 
American Securities, Inc., General Pub- 
lic Service Corporation, International 
Securities Corporation of America. 

Mohawk Investment Corporation, Sec- 
ond International Securities Corpora- 
tion, Selected Industries, Inc., United 
States & British International Co., Ltd., 
United Founders Corporation, United 
States Electric Light & Power Shares, 
series “B”, Utility Equities Corporation. 





Adoption of Polish Money 


Is Considered in Danzig 





¢ In connection with the present eco- 
nomic situation in the territory of the 
Free City of Danzig, various plans have 
been advanced with a view to clarifying 
the situation, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Clayton Lane, 
Warsaw, Poland. 

Among other projects, economic cir- 
cigs in Danzig are said to be discussing 
he advisability of introducing the Polish 
zloty in the place of the Danzig gulden. 
Supporters of this proposal say that 
Danzig, as a port for Poland, is organi- 
cally and undeniably linked with the 
economic life of Poland. The difference 
in currency between the Free City and 
Poland .is unfavorable for the inhabit- 
ants of Danzig, since the rate of the 
gulden, whih is stabilized higher than 
the zloty, heightens to a considerable de- 


gree the maintenance and operating 


casts of the port, and hampers the nor- 
mal economic development of the Free 
City. 

Another argument in favor of the in- 


troduction of the zloty in Danzig is that 
prices in that city are considerably 


higher than in Poland, and have an un- 
favorable effect on Summer traffic from 
Poland, which several years ago con- 


stituted the main source of revenue for 


the Danzig trade. At the moment tour- 


ist. traffic from Poland is diverted to the 


considerably cheaper Gdynia, and inter- 
ested trade circles in Danzig see no 
possibility of increasing tourist traffic 
from Po and with the present gulden 
currency. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Latin American Exports 


Most Gold to New York 


New York, May 16.—The gold report 
of ghe Federal, Reserve Bank of New! 
Yok, for the week ended May 14, shows 
imports of $86,000, chiefly from Latin 

rican countries. There were no ex- 
and there was no net change in the 





earmarked for foreign account. 


j 


| 


Millers Sell Unon 
‘Arrival Draft’ Basis 


Mr. Hogueland, in speaking for the bill, 
explained that millers customarily sell 
upon an “arrival draft” basis, the docu- 
ments being surrendered by the bank, and 
payment made upon arrival of the mer- 
chandise. The draft with documents at- 
tached, he stated, is usually deposited. by 
the shipper in his own local bank, to be 


for.collection is customary, he added. 
The difficulty arises when the docu- 


the collecting bank. 


preferred creditor if it can be shown 
that the assets of the collecting bank 
were augmented or if the funds aré 
traceable into such assets. The State 


States, the uniform bank collection code 
of the American Bankers’ Association 


is now a preferred creditor. 


negotiable instruments, not only those 
title. 


Nature of Relationship 
Subject. of Conflict 


for the most part upon whether the re- 


has been created. 


courts is toward including more and 


against insolvent national banks. He 








tional banks liquidated during the fiscal 
year ended Oct, 31, 1929, approximately 


half went to preferred and secured credi- 
tors.. “If the Strong bill had been law, 
a much greater sum would have gone to 
preferred creditors and the payments to 
unsecured depositors that much the less,” 


Mr. Wingo declared. 


Those who appeared at the afternoon 


Changes in Status 
aise in 


State Banks 


Kansas 


| Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, bank commis- 


Wayside, closed. 


with Farmers National Bank, Salina, 


Measure Proposes Preferred. Status 
For Collection Items in Closed Banks 


| 
session in favor of the bill included 
James L. King, West Chester, Pa., rep- 
resenting the Grain and Feed Dealers 
S. H. Rogers, 
Washington, D. C., representing the 
tional Soft Wheat Millers’ Associatio 
Chester Gray, Washington, D. C., rep- 
resenting the American Farm Bureau 
» Representative 
(Rep.), of Hastings, Nebr.; H. H. Mc- 
representing 
the Piedmont Millers’ Association; Her- 
man Fakler. Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the Millers’ National Federation, 
and George C. Shinn, Washington, D. C., 
representing the National Association of 


Present Status of 
Preferred Claims Outlined 


F. C. Awalt, Deputy Comptroller of the | 
Currency, and George BarSe, counsel for | 
the insolvent bank division of the Comp- 
troller’s office, spoke in opposition, to the 
They outiined the present status 
|of preferred claims against insolvent na- 
tional banks and methods of dealing with 
It was explained that three ele- 
ments must exist as a basis for a pre- 
ferred claim: 

(1). A trust relationship between the 
bank and the claimant; (2) the augmen- 
tation of the assets of the bank as a re- 
| sult of the trust relationship whereby the 
bank acquires additional funds consti- 
tuting the property of the claimant, and 
(3) the tracing of such funds to the as- | 
sets taken over by the receiver at sus- 
The Strong bill, it was stated, 
would give preferences when these con- 
ditions were not met. 

Mr. Barse summarized the court deci- 
sions on the subject under consideration | 
and showed how they are applied to dif- 
fering sets of circumstances of..collec- 
He referred again to the fact, to; 
d previously al- 
ent law, approxi- 


ers and wholesalers in ‘other lines as | 


Ind., Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., | 


the Currency, and George Barse, gen- | 


posing an identical bill in the 70th | 


luded, that under pre 
mately half of the funds available for 
distribution from national bank receiver- 
ships are paid out to preferred and se- 
cured creditors. 


a 


they had fostered a uniform bank col- | 


Congress Intended 
Equal Basis for All 


“It seems to have been clearly the in- 
tent of Congress,” Mr. Barse said, “that 
all credifors of national banks should be 
placed upon the same basis without pref- 
erential treatment. 
years have passed, the courts have, from 
time to time, rendered decisions drawing 
a distinction between the depositors of 
a national bank and those who are not 
depositors but who use its services in 
transactions, 
mostly without any compensation to the 
bank, andewho, in the opinion of the 
courts, do not thereby become creditors 
by reason of such transactions. 

“So cemplicated has the subject of pre- 
ferred claims become, and so varied in 
application are the decisions rendered | 
favoring the casual patron as against 
the regular depositor of the bank, that 
a serious handicap has resulted in the 
liquidation of insolvent national banks 
and a just distribution of the«proceeds 
of the estate liquidated. The allowance 
of preferred claims, as a result of court 
decisions, is today the cause of a most 
substantial depletion 
banks of the funds of the institution 
which would otherwise be distributed pro 
rata to each and every claimant against 
the insolvent bank.” 

A letter from Thomas B. Paton, gen- 
eral counsel, American Bankers Associa- | 
tion, to Louis T. McFadden, chairman | 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, with reference to the bill, 
follows in full text: 

“As it will be impossible for me to be 
personally present at the hearing upon | 
this bill on May 16, I would like to have 
inserted in the record that the American 
Bankers Association has, as yet, taken 
no position with reference to this bill, 
either favorable or opposed. 


Provisions of Bill 
Are Outlined 


“The bill applies to the situation where 
a national bank receives for collection 
a draft drawn against the delivery of an 
accompanying document of title and after 
| collection of the proceeds in whole or-in 
part goes into the hands of a receiver. 
| In such event, the transferor of the draft 
is made a preferred creditor in the assets 
of the failed bank, unless the transferor 
is a depositor and the amount has been 
credited to his account, when he becomes 
a general creditor. 

“It will be observed that the bill ap-| 
| plies to only one class of draft, those | 
accompanied by documents of title; it 
does not’reach the class of cases where 
a national bank receives for collection 
an ordinary check or draft when not ac- 
companied by documents of title and fails 
after collecting the proceeds. 
therefore, prefer the transferor of the 
documentary draft and omit to prefer 
the transferor of an ordinary draft. 

“In this connection, I would refer to 
the uniform bank collection code (copy 
herewith) which was drafted jointly by 
myself and my son and recommended by 
the American Bankers Association for 
enactment by legislatures of the different 
It has been enacted in 1929 by 
the legislatures of the nine States of 
Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, New Jersey, New York, 
Washington and Wisconsin and in 1930 
by the legislatures of Kentucky and 
South Carolina.. ¢ 


Insolvency of Collecting 
Banks Regulated 


’ “Section 13 of this code regulates the 
subject of insolvency of collecting banks 
and preferences and it is respectfully | 
requested that consideration be given to 
the provisions of this section as the 
basis for a Federal enactment which 
would provide preferred.claims against 
national banks which collect items and 
fail before the proceeds are remitted. 
The provisions of the code are based 
upon the theory that a collecting bank is 
a trustee and not a debtor for the pro- 
ceeds and they would apply to all items 
forwarded for collection instead of, as in 
H. R. 5634, singling out a special class 
for preferential treatment. 

“Without committing 
Bankers Association which, as said, has 
not, as yet, taken any stand upor H. R. 
5634, the thought in my mind is that if 
the matter of protection to owners of 
items in case of failure of collecting 
banks is to be regulated at all, it should 
be more completely regulated as is done 
|in the uniform bank collection code | 
| rather than partially regulated with ref- 


sioner, has announced: Wayside State Bank, ‘heen ™ to a particular class of transac- 


of making transferors of negotiable in- | 


of the receiver. 
in the event no augmentation or tracing 
‘of funds is possible, result in penalizing 
‘the general oreditors by requiring the 
fund held in trust for them, not shown 
to have been enriched by the collection, to 
respond with such payments, 








ability of substituting the language of | 


of the liability of such bank, if such! 


personal property; (2) has been trans-| 


of this act; and (3) has been collected, | 
either in whole or in part, by such bank.” | 


in many failed 


routed by it to some bank in the locality 
of the consignee. The payment of a fee 


ments have been delivered to the con- 
signee, payment received from him by 
the bank, but the bank being placed in 
receiver’s hands before the shipper of 
the merchandise has been reimbursed by 


The court decisions, according to Mr. 
' Hogueland, have held the transferor is a 


court decisions are not uniform, he 
stated, but in some 12. States a pre- 
ferred status is given. Moreover, in 11 


has been enacted so that without dupli- 
cation in about 19 States, the shipper 


The uniform bank collection code, he 
explained, applies to all transferors of 


which are accompanied by documents of 


Representative Wingo (Dem.), of De 
Queen, Ark., made the statement, with 
which Mr. Hogueland agreed in the 
main, that the conflict of court decisions 
is more apparent than real, and based 


lationship was one of trust or deébtor- 
creditor in it nature. The bill, he stated, 
attempts to overrule a line of decisions 
and enact into law a measure or yard- 
stick for determining which relationship 


Mr. Wingo stated the trend of the 
more claims among the preferred credits 


cited figures from the Comptroller of the 
Currency to the effect that out of the 
funds available for distribution in the 
amount of $25,215,143 to pay the credi- 
tors of 103 receiverships of insolvent na- 









the American 


vania to points in Centra 








Farmers State Bank, Bavaria, merged 
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Collections | 


May 14 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue recipts: 
Income tax ..3.i:..... 
Miscellaneous internal 
a OOO 
| Miscellaneous receipts ... 


Total ordinary receipts. 


Public debt receipts ..... 
Balance previous day .... 


WORE 258800 gos Hai so 
Expenditures 


General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts ..... 
Panama Canal .......... 
Operations in special ac- 


COUNTS .....% Gasp het ae 


Adjusted service certifi- 


CH TUNG oe ccsegepoes 


Civil- service retirement 


PF GxS scx cea ucie!s’es 


| Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 


VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 






Made Public May 16 


$2,230,779.29 


1,021,528.27 
5,535,549.12 | 


192,260.00 
90,099,400.71 


9,236,179.76 


182,183.00 
86,408,847.07 





te preferred creditors of national banks | 
in certain cases.” 


Claims of the class described in this; of the committees up to this time. 
|bill when now filed against insolvent 
national banks under the present law are 


21 Fed. (2) 953, and cases cited.) 


|nating the necessity for showing aug 
|mentation of assets, and the tracing o 


Measure Designed 
To Amend Present Law 






Public Health 





Ray Lyman Wilbur, convened at the 


| section on public relations. 





| White House by the President. 


Toon onnes| .Amazing progress is being made bv iC P ] 
- 95,827,209.83 | the committees of the White House Con- | reater reva ence 
—————————EEEEEEiwy pape on Child Health and irae 
: : 13 7 _/|in gathering information concerning the F M ] Sh | 
eee ii Toth Roeertqay, 2 | health of children, the director of the or €asies own 
My Dear Mr. Chairman: Reference is| Conference, Dr. H. E. Barnard, stated 
made to your request for report on H. 


orally May 15 after the chairmen had 


R. 13849: : 
z : | Department of the Interior. 
“A bill to provide that transferors for z . 
collection of Saatiabie instruments shall|__The purpose of the meeting was to eases Increase for First! 


present to the chairman of the confer- 


summary outline of the accomplishments 


Secretary Wilbur appeared at the 








This bill would be in conflict with the! If your digesters are good, and if you | Diphtheria: 


well-established rule of L ; : : | 
the administration of insolvent estates in | pedia, and give us a compendium with a 
general, applied by all Federal courts and | 00d summary, and not too much filling, | "g="states . 
practically all State courts. s 
remembered that Congress was so im- 
pressed with oereee tae wad tetelle | eee 46 States . 
distribution of dividends that in passing . eye,e : a: 
section 5236 R..S..it repealed a former Hearings on Utilities Pre 
act giving a preference to the United 


States and annulled a statute of a State For Week of May 19 sie ol aaa <3 


or receiver of an insolvent person or cor- 


wrongfully confused or 


‘owner of the trust fund the sum which 
was wrongfully used in augmenting the 


Court of the United States alike.” 


of collection of the proceeds regardless 
of whether or not such proceeds were 
| afterwards traceable to the hands of the 
receiver. 
general creditors. 


| whose property is not included within 
| said general assets. 
It is, of course, natural that a bill of | York City, 10 a. m., 45 Broadway; alleged 
this character would be very popular to | misrepresentation in the sale of shingles; | Bank of New York today certified to the 
some of those who deal with banks since | John W. Addison, trial examiner; Harry D. | Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
it is the desire of every one to be pro- Machael, Commission’s attorney. Docket; In pursuance of the provisions of section 
tected if a bank fails but such protec- 1767. 
tion should not be at the expense of 
the general creditors. € 
established principles of law governing| No, 23433,—Fisk Rubber Co., of Chicopee 
these matters, both in national cases and | Falls, Mass., v. Boston & Maine Railroad et | 
in State cases, is unsound. 


opposed to the passage of this bill. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission| of Plymouth, Ind., v. Central of Georgia prmorinnte, tantider) as 
just made public complaints filed with| Railway et al. Ask for cease and desist | \oTWSY (krone) 
it in rate cases, which are summarized @rder, and reparation on account of unrea- 
as follows: 

No, 23347.—National Slate Association et 
al., of Wilmington, Del., and Philadel»hie, 
Pa., v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail-| No, 23436.—Railroad 
| Way et al. 


rence, Kans., v. Abilene & 
way et al. 


It should be 


the value 
the 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 

Interstate Commerce 
Comuission’ 





: serning | don’t leave us too much of an encyclo-| 46 States ....... 
law governing : 96 cities ..., 


Measles: 


I think our work will be very much ap- | 


; 96 cities . 
preciated.” 








96 cities . 








giving a preference to deposits of sav- | _ 96 cities 
ings banks. Smalipex: 

The courts have said: Pg soar. 'Trade Commission Announces! 46 States .......-.. 
tion of the right on part of the owner o 7 | wich eld tevecs 
a trust fund to a preference over gen- Calendar for Week PEmoig-rever: 
eral cr@ditors in payment out of a fund | 96 cities . ; 
or estate that has passed to the assignee; The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- Deaths reported 


| Final arguments before Commissioners: 


American School of Correspondence, of 
Chicago; final argument before members of 


the Federal Trade Commission May 23, 
Washington, 2 p. m., hearing room of the 


will preside. . b 
Trial examiners’ hearings (subject to 


Hornibrook, Commission’s attorney. Docket : 
1507. |May lw 


Mohawk Asbestos Slate Co., Inc., of Utica, 
|N. Y.; taking of testimony May 20, New 





L—LLL—L————————————————————— ey 





in Massachusetts, Texas, California and 
Oregon. Ask for cease and desist brder, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. - » 

No. 28434.—W. A. L. Thompson Hardware | 
Co. of Topeka, Kans., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on pipe, wrought iron or 
steel, carloads, from Chicago to Dodge City, 
Kans. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 23435.—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. 








Italy (lira) 


sonable rates on shipments of wood fruit! 


carload shipments with crate equipment, be- 


Commission of 


carload 


the establishment of just, reasonable, non- 








YEARLY 889) 
State Finance ~- 


‘Grou p of Magazine Editors Organizes 
To Assist Child Health Conference 


Journalists Asked by Secretary Wilbur to Deliver Message 
Of Advisory Group to Public 


A score of editors of leading American; The reports of the chairmen stated 
680,078.22 magazines, at the request of Secretary ne ge that sufficient cooperation has 
yeas en enlisted by the specialists in the 
1.603.163.34 | Department of the Interior, May 16, and various branches of health and welfare 
91 koa 97 Organized themsalves into an advisory | to indicate that collation of the facts 
council to assist the White House Con-| will be‘under way in sufficient time dur- 
ference on Child Health and Protection | ing the Summer to make them available 
to put before the people of the country in| for .collection by the conference at the 
understandable language the scientific | appojnted time. 
information on child health that is being| In commenting upon the work so far, 
“—05,827,209.83 collected. Dr. Barnard said: 
ee ae Secretary Wilbur, in a brief address} “Never before have such elaborate 


|of welcome, sketched the purpose of the| preparations been made f f 
$8,216,261.70 | White House Conference, and told the The mass of infachiahion that will be 


454,749.57 | editors oe their es is ee 
194,006.48 | in crystal izing the findings into a pub- findings and recommendations will rep- 
16,888.30 | licity that can be understood ‘by the| resent all that it is possible for man to 
| people generally. bring to a given subject. 
52,022.68% The advisory council will act with the|in hand, every possible agency will be 
|section of the White House conference} brought to bear, to the end that the next 
93,152.99|on public relations, whose chairman is|and the next generations of boys and 
| French Strother, administrative assistant | girls may be better than any that have 
53,866.13 | to President Hoover. gone before.” Tee 
259,277.27 | George Barr Baker is publicity counsel Because of the technicality of the re- 
———-|to the conference and Mrs. Henry ports, Dr. Barnard suggested in an oral 
Breckinridge, of the American Child ae cet peg the pence os ie 
ed ae ses publication of their contents specifically | 
Health Association, is director of the} be made until the White House aor) 


At noon the group was received at the | ©"°® Can review them in their entirety. 


|husband. This would result in a total. 


presented to it is without precedent. Its 


With the facts 


|care of.” ™ 





|to service upon nonresident defendants + 


{amendment the use of a nonresident’s 





|agent “in all cases of persons who have a 
| been tried and convicted or plead guilty 
|of violations of traffic laws of the Dis- 


}ess to the defendant are changed along 
| the lines of a Massachusetts statute, the 





| presented reports in a meeting at the) Deaths From Pulmonary Dis-| 


ence, Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, a Time This Year 





For the first time in 1930 the number 


’ | meeting and listened to various reports | of deaths from influenza and pneumonia, 
|given a preferred status provided it ap-| discussed. In an informal discussion of | during / the week ended Apr. 26, was 
pears that the proceeds of the collections: | the whole program of the White House 
(1) Augmented or increased the assets| conference, he said: 
of the bank, and (2) are traceable into| “It is trying to wedge into American 
|the funds which come to the receiver.| civilization the great opportunities that : : u 
(See Ellerbe v. Studebaker Corporation, | modern knowledge has expressed through Public Health Service. ‘ 
|the physician, the teacher, the public wa agora pats a or 
‘ imi- | health worker—the great advantage that er of cases of measies, small- 
The bill would amend the law by a, | allo ehie- hme: ee i nivilization, J | pox and typhoid fever showed an increase 
oe the public s ready for Moog ; Scdiies te the sau . Pas 
: ‘ {think it is largely a responsibility o e number of cases of a 
eee eee Se hands | outs to see thdt our information “gets | other communicable diseases wa 
’\the farthest possible spread. We must | Ported. The statement follows in full 
do what we can to help the children, | text: The 96 cities reporting cases used 
'not only in this country but in many | in the following table are situated in 
|countries, to get from the accumulated |all parts of the country and have an 
| information that has been gathered the | estimated aggregate population of more 
|real advantages. Unless we do this we | than 31,975,000. 


larger than for the corresponding week 
in 1929, according to the weekly health 


statement, made public May 16 by the 
No deaths from 


over the same week last year while a 





I The estimated popula- 
are not successful. {tion of the 90 cities reporting deaths | 
| “I feel that we have a great field in|is more than 30,460,000. 

\this White House conference and we are | Apr. 26, 1930, and Apr. 27, 1929. 

| very fortunate inthe workers we have. Cases reported 


Weeks ended | 


| Meningococcus meningitis: 


| siderable trouble both under the New 


| Two other amendments proposed b 


96 cities .......+.5s00.. 5| ply only to accidents occurring after the 


Se jf eee 

















Measure Is Reported *~ 
To Make Car Owner * 
Liable After Mishaps 


House Bill Patterned Upon 
A. A. A. Model Proposed 
For District of Columbia 
Statute Books 
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[Continued from Page 11.] 43 
the fact that the entire family is covered . 
and the public is protected by virture 
of the policy written in the name of the 


premium all out of proportion to t 
hazard attached to the one-car and res wo 
in a just criticism which would ultimately © 
fall upon the insurance carrier. This ex+ ’ 
plair.s the amendment on page 4, lines 

1 and 2, and it may further be said that 
New York passed a law similar to H. R. 
4015, wherein this contingency, was taken 


Another change made by the Commit... 
tee is a revision of the section relating . 


through the director of traffic of the. 
District as process attorney. Under the 


motor vehicle upon the streets of the * 
District is deemed equivalent to appoint- & 
ment of the traffic director as process i 


trict of Columbia.” The provision for 
notice of service and a copy of the proc- 


constitutionality of which was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Hess v. Pawloski 
(212 U. S. 352), according to the report, } 
A third amendment discussed in the y 
report would permit the use of separate 
policies covering public liability and 
property damage to show financial re- 
sponsibility. Under the terms of the 
original bill, both forms of coverage were 
required to be combined in one policy, 
The Committe made the change, it 
states, to permit fire jnsurance com- 
panies writing property damage insur- 
ance to share in this business. . %y 
“It has long been tne practice of fire 
companies,” states the report, “the Com- 
mittee is advised, to write the liability 
for property damage coverage, but fire 
companies can not write, by virtue of 
their charter and legal restrictions, cov= 
erage for personal injuries and death. 
It follows that since the policy must 
cover both, only casualty companies can / 
issue policies acceptable under this bill. 
This effectually stops the writing, by fire 
companies, of one of their standard lines, 
the writing of which has been granted 
by charter and by State license. There- 
fore, the bill being open possibly to 
constitutional objection, and in any event 
working an unfair discrimination against 
such companies, it is believed that the 
purpose of the bill would be entirely 
served by allowing the filing of concur- 
rent policies, which together would cover 
the entire liability under the bill. The 
absence of such a provision as the 
amendment proposes is now causing con- 


York and New Jersey acts; and will prob=” 
ably result in an amendment a 
passed by these States to their presen 
laws.” 


the Committee would make the law ap- 
effective date of the act and would per- 


mit nonresidents required to show root 
|of financial responsibility to furnish in- 





endar of public hearings and conferences | Influenza and pneumonia: 
poration is, that the trust fund has been | for the week beginning May 19 was an-| S oe Setter eee ees 
intermingled | nounced by the Commission on May 16) ""S5 chries 

with the property of the insolvent, or | as follows: | s.. 
has been used to increase 
of property, thereby increasing 


| several States” instead of the District 
0 | of Columbia, as originally written. 





Morgan Belleek China Company, of Can- Weekly Report Reviews 
amount or value of the funds or estate | ton, Ohio; final argument before members . 


passing into possession of the assignee | of the Federal Trade Commission May 19, 
or receiver; that, if this intermingling | Washington, 2 p. m., hearing room of the 
had not taken place, the fund passing to Commission; alleged misrepresentation of 
the receiver would have been so much|Cchinaware. Docket 1670. 

less; that the creditors have only the | 


Trade Conditions Abroad) In Foreign Currency Cases 
| 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


the cheaper Japanese lines. Credits and|fenses against the currency of foreign. 
right to subject the property of the|the Federal Trade Commission May 21, collections are difficult and stocks of im-| countries, so as to conform with penal- 
debtor to the payment of their claims, | Washington, 2 p. m., hearing room of the | Port lines are considered abundant. 
and therefore the creditors cannot com-| Commission; alleged misrepresentation of | Spite dullness in the automotive trade 
plain if the total fund coming into the | courses of instruction. Docket 1486. | April sales of tires held up well. A 
hands of the receiver is reduced by the|_ Arthur Murray School of Dancing, of New Copra prices are unchanged at 10.625| sentative Graham (Rep.), of Philadel- 
amount necessary to make good to the| York: final argument before members of | pesos per picul of 139 pounds for ware-|phia, Pa. The bill was referred to 
house grade resecado f. 0. b. Cebu; Ma-|the House Committee on Judiciary, of 
} Pomimnisctan: salisaed. sisrepresantation’ of nila, 10.50; and Legaspi and Hondagua, | which Mr. Graham is chairman. 

fund or property passing to the receiver. | coprse of instruction. Docket 1723. 10.125. (Peso equals $0.50.) 
Unless it appears that the fund or es-| rade practice conference: mills are operating. : c 
tate coming into possession of the re-| Mixed feed manufacturers (southern | at Manila from May 1 to May 6 totaled|fying the penal laws of the United 
ceiver has been augmented or benefited | States). May 19, Louisville. 10 a, m., Hotel | 36,419 sacks, and arrivals at Cebu the| States. It is based on recent recommen- 
by the wrongful use of the trust fund, | Kentucky. Commissioner Charles H. March | first two days of the month amounted to | dations of the Secretary of the Treasury 
no reason exists for giving the owner of 
the trust fund a preference over the gen- 


Two oil| The bill would amend certain sections 
Receivts of copra | of the amended law of Mar. 4, 1909, codi- 


| 20.956 sacks. a 
age ene The insular bureau of plant industry | all along the line. Ze. 
eral creditors, and this we understand to ae, ggg Oo hn Laboratories, Inc.,|Teports the presence of Floride red scale| It would amend the Criminal Code, see=" q 
be the doctrine recognized by the Su-|and others, of Indianapolis; taking of testi- | on coconut trees in Iloilo. Owing to the | tion 156 (U. S. C., title 18, section 270), £ 
preme Court of Iowa and the Supreme | mony May 19. Chicago, 10 a. m., 2246 Trans- | absence of trade demand the abaca mar-|by substituting 15 in place of 5 years; 
portation Building; alleged misrepresenta- | ket is quiet, with little if any local dis- | section 157 (U.S. C., title 18, section 271) 
Thus the passage of the bill would | tion in sale of electric magnetic devices; | position to sell at London and New Yor ) 
create a preference from the mere fact | Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; E. J. | offers, Receipts during the week ended | years; and $5,000 instead of $3,000; see- 
ere 26,261 bales, and stocks at | tion 158 (U. S. C., title 18, section 272) by 
NuGrape Company. of America, of At-]¢XPort ports on May 5 totaled 142,676 | substituting 15 years for the present 2 
lanta; taking of testimony May 20, At-| bales compared with 204,363 a year pre- 
This is clearly unjust to the |lanta, 10 a. m., room 416, courthouse build- | vious. 
The assets of the gen- | ing; alleged misrepresentation in sale of a 
eral creditors should not be taken for | concentrate; John W. Bennett, trial exam- 
|the purpose of preferring a creditor iner; Richard P.’ Whiteley, Commission’s 


hog tt Docket 1576. Foreign Exchange 


k| by substituting 15 years in place of 3 








New York, May 16.—The Federal Reserve 


522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
,-npset the well- Ask for reparation of all charges in excess | purpose of the assessment and collection 
ps ; of 112 per cent of the current wheat rates.|of duties upon merchandise imported into 

| the United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
al. Unjust and unreasonable charges on|in the New York market at noon today for ; 
For the above reasons the Treasury is| shipments of pneumatic tires, solid tires, | cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | more than 10 years.” , 
tubes, tire flaps, or reliners, bé@tween points | rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) ...... Pile kt 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . : 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) ,. 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 
France (frane) . iit 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) ........ 







Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (eseudo) .. 


and vegetable shipping baskets in mixed a ae 


tween Paoli, Ind., and points in Georgia. | Seeten, Serene s-: 
al. Against the assessment of rates | South Carofina, of Columbia, S. C., v. Alcolu | Y¥Soslavia (dinar) ... 
on basis of sixth class, on shfpments of | Railroad et al. Unjust, unreasonable, and| Hong Kong (dollar) 

stone slate slabs, including blocks, curbing,| unduly discriminatory rates: on i ’ 
and other products, from paints in Pennsyl- | shipments of bituminous coal, from points | China (Mexican dollar) .. 
: ] e Freight Associa- | jn West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- | China (Yuan dollar) ... 
tien territory as unjust and unreasonable. | nessee and Alabama to points in South | India (rupee) 
Ask‘ for cease and desist, order, the estab-| Carolina. Ask for cease and desist order, | J@Pan (yen) 
lishment of reasonable, lawful and just 
rates and reparation. i 
New York. City. 7 


China (Shanghai tael) . 








Singapore (dollar) ... 
Ask for hearing in} prejudicial and nondisadvantageous rate, | Canada (dollar) 
| No. 23437.—Southwestern Miller’s League | Cuba (peso) 

No. 23432.—B. Barteldes Seed Co., of Law: | of Kansas City, Mo., v. The Atchison, To- | Mexico (peso) q 
Southern Rail- | peka and Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask for | Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Unjust and unreasonable rates | cease and desist order, the establishment | Brazil (milreis) +. 
jon millet seed, carloads, between points in| of rates on wheat, from points in Colorado, | Chile (peso) ......... 

New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, | Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Dilohame and | Uruguay (peso) . 
A letter from Andrew W. Mellon, Sec-| Arkansas, North Dakota, South Dakota,| Texas to destinations in Kentucky, and| Colombia (peso) . 
retary of the Treasury, opposing an| Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas and Wyoming. ! reparation. | Bar silver ....... 


surance policies issued by a company au- 
thorized to do business in “any of the 




























Bill Would Modify Penalties 





| Modification of the penalties for of- 


ties for similar offenses against United 
| States currency, is proposed in a biil (H. 
|R. 12397), just introduced by Repre- 





to Congress for stiffening the penalties 









| years, and $1,000 in place of $2,000; sec- f 
|tion 159 (U.S. C., title 18, section 273), Ye 
| by substituting 15 years in place of the on 
| present 1 year. : Pa 

It would amend the criminal code, sete : 
| tion 160 (U. S. C., title 18, section 274), 
| by substituting 15 years for 1 year and 
$5,000 instead of the present $1,000; see- 
\tion 161 (U. S. C., title 18, section 275), 
|by substituting 15 years for present 5 
| years; section 170 (U. S. C., title 18, see- 
|tion 284), by striking out the words ba 
'“shall be fined not more than $2,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
| both,” and substituting in place of those 
words the following: “Shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 and imprisoned not 
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‘Boston Exchange Hearing 
| Is Deferred by Indiana 
| State of Indiana: 
| Indianapolis, May 16. 
Hearing upon a citation issued to 
| Boston Stock Exchange to show ¢ 
| why it should not be withdrawn from t# 
|approved list in Indiana, which 
| scheduled for May 14, has been continu 
|to a date to be fixed later, according 
{an oral announcement by the chief 
|aminer of the securities commission, 
|Coble. The citation order was issued 
the securities commissioner, 
Rhoads. 

Securities listed on a licensed exch 
may be sold in Indiana without sp 
permission from the commission, 
Coble explained. Those licensed includ 
the New York Stock Exchange, New 
York Curb Market, Chicago k 
change, Chicago Board of Trade and Bos. 
ton Stock Exchange. } 

Stock exchanges are likely to be the 
\target of stringent national legislat 
,if certain of them do not improve thet 
methods of operation, Mr. 
He expressed the opinion that n 
change should list securities , 
least 15 per cent prior sale. 
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of State Government + «+ + 


Ohio Free of Debt through Administrative 
Economies, Strict Adherence to Budget and 
Improved Accounting, Says Governor Cooper 


By MYERS Y. COOPER 


Governor, State of Ohio 


HE STATE auditor’s report re- 

flects an increase in the aggre- 

gate cost of government in the 
six years previous to the present bien- 
nium from $54,000,000 in 1923 to $73,- 
000,000 in 1928. 

This tells the story of a rather re- 
markable increase in the cost of State 
government over a very brief period of 
time. 

At the present time, the operating ex- 
pense of State government is financed 
without any revenue from property 
tax. All revenue from property sources 
are left entirely to the local subdivi- 
sions, with the exception of special 
needs, such as the soldiers’ bonus and 
the State office building. s 

At the close of the year 1929 we 
had a net unencumbered balance of 
$6,190,165.72, or a net gain in unencum- 
bered cash as result of the operation 
of State government for the year 1929 
over that of the previous year, of 
$1,571,632.43. 

The present strong financial position 
of the State is a most comforting one 
to the administration and I believe 
equally pleasing to the people of Ohio. 
We have kept the pledge to make Ohio 
live within its income and this is an 
accomplished fact. The State is free 
from debt or deficit. 


ae 


It is important that only qualified 
personnel be employed. This program 
eliminates mere political hangers-on 
from the public pay roll. The proper 
use of the great purchasing power of 
the State has made it possible to effect 
a tremendous saving. 

I am committed to constructive im- 
provement in government. I am 
against waste and extravagance of any 
sort, but I insist at all times that the 
purchasing power of the taxpayer’s dol- 
lar shall be just as effective in public 
service as it is in any well-conducted 
private enterprise. 

I am for economy and against 
parsimony. It is false economy to at- 
tempt to save at the expense of service. 
It is costly to neglect. 

Some increases have been necessary 
both in personnel and in equipment in 
the interest of efficiency. In every 
such instance there has been the full- 
est justification in the action taken and 
in the results obtained. 

The general assembly provided for 
an increase in wages for minor em- 
ployes, many of whom had not received 
any increase in a period from 10 to 15 
years. It was an act of simple justice 
and wholly for the benefit of the public 


service and a square deal to the State’s 
faithful underpaid employes that this 
increase, amounting to more than 
$300,000, should be allowed. 

Other increases while appearing to 
cost the State additional money, in 
reality did not make any charge on the 
general revenue fund. ‘ 

The provision, calling for eXamina- 
tions of State banking institutions 
twice annually instead of once a year 
is a matter of protection to financial 
institutions, and the public as well. 
The banks pay the entire cost and not 
the taxpayers. 


A 


The entire administrative personnel 
cost amounts to but 8 cents out of each 
$1. The great savings are to be made 
in the extension of the competitive 
letting system and in securing true 
value for tHe expenditure of the 92 
cents out of the tax $1. 

We have established a new account- 
ing system in the department of finance 
in order that we might have a true 
statement of revenues and expendi- 
tures in the various departments of 
State government at all times. It is 
only with the knowledge of the status 
of State funds that we are able intelli- 
gently to make obligations without 
creating deficits. 

It was a most difficult system to in- 
stall and required expert service to do 
it. In my judgment, it will save hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

The administration has adhered 
strictly to a detailed budget in each 
and every department. Every depart- 
ment of State government has lived 
within its budgetary appropriation. 
Because of that, the State is in an ex- 
ceptionally sound financial condition. 


A 


The lump-sum appropriation, which 
is an entirely different matter from the 
budget, simply means that funds, hav- 
ing been provided for the budgetary 
needs, instead of being so specifically 
tied up as to prevent any excess amount 
of an appropriation for one item from 
being transferred for another use of 
like purpose. 

Thus, you will see there is no in- 
fringement on the budgetary system 
whatever. It has already proven its 
merit in the extension of our welfare 
development program and has enabled 
us at this time of stress to immediately 
go forward with imperative relief 
measures in connection’ with our pres- 
ent rehabilitation program without the 
necessity of first calling a special ses- 
sion of the general assembly. 


Trend of Study in High Schools 


Course Enrollment in Maryland Analyzed 
By ALBERT S. COOK. 


Superintendent of Schools, State of Maryland 


NGLISH, a required subject in 
every year of the Maryland high 
school course, was taken by the 

entire enrollment of 10,306 boys and 
12,687 girls in the school year 1928-29. 

About 84 per cent of the boys and 
girls were enrolled for the social 
studies, which include such subjects as 
history, civics, problems of democracy 
and economics. This indicated a slight 
increase over corresponding percent- 
ages the preceding year. 

Some form of social studies was 
offered in every county high school ex- 
cept the three one-year schools in Balti- 
more County. In mathematics 83 per 
cent of the boys and 72 per cent of the 
girls were registered, and in science 71 
per cent of the boys and 64 per cent 
of the girls. 

The percentages for girls in mathe- 
matics and for boys and girls in science 
were slightly below those of the year 
before. 

Latin was taken by a smaller num- 
ber of white county boys and girls in 
1929 than in 1928, the percentage of 
boys electing it decreasing to 22 and of 
girls to 27. It was offered in 94 
schools, 62 per cent of all. 

French had an increased enrollment, 
which included 16 per cent of the boys 
and 22 per cent of the girls. The num- 
ber of schools offering French was 119, 
a gain of 9 over the preceding year, 
which probably means that 9 of the 11 
schools which dropped Latin offered 
French in its place. 

Manual training or industrial arts 
were taken by 5,528 boys, or 54 per cent 
of the total number of boys enrolled. 
In addition, 69 boys in Hagerstown 
took vocational courses in industry and 
drawing. In September, 1928, the shop- 
work in all schools offering it, except 
those of Baltimore, Frederick and Har- 
ford counties, was limited to woodwork 
and mechanical drawing. ° 

Before the close of the school year 
reorganization of the work to diversify 
the activities taught took place in Alle- 
gany, Caroline, Montgomery, Washing- 


ton and Wicomico counties. This 
meant that 28 of the 72 schools offer- 
ing some form of shopwork were reor- 
ganized on the new lines. 


The activities found most commonly 
in the diversified industrial arts shops 
were carried on with wood, sheet metal, 
electricity, cold metal, concrete and 
automobiles as media. 

Home economics courses were avail- 
able in 105 schools, 2 more than for 
the year preceding. Every county ex- 
cept Calvert, Charles and St. Mary’s 
had courses in home economics. The 
total enrollment of 8,595 was 211 more 
than in 1928. 


Enrollment in vocational courses de- 
creased, while that in the general 
courses made more than a correspond- 
ing gain. Approximately 68 per cent of 
the girls were enrolled for either gen- 
eral or vocational courses. 


There was an enrichment of the 
courses offered in many high schools. 
In place of sewing, involving only the 
construction of clothing, units coverin 
the art principles underlying the selec- 
tion of clothing, color and design were 
included in the course. 

In foods, emphasis was changed from 
mere cooking to understanding of the 
principles of nutrition, to selection and 
serving of food. Many teachers added 
units in home decoration, home man- 
agement, home nursing and child care. 

Departments organized in new 
schools or in old schools which have 
reorganized their work, are on a less 
formal basis. Instead of individual 
laboratory equipment for each pupil, 
the kitchens are arranged in units to 
take care of a family group, 4 or 5 girls 
working together in a compartment 
equipped with stove, sink, table and 
kitchen cabinet. Each home economics 
room has 4 or 5 of these unit compart- 
ments. 

There were 36 schools in 15 counties 
which offered courses in vocational 
agriculture, an increase of 3 over 
the preceding year. Every school 
which had courses in 1927-28 continued 
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Insurance—Page 1€; Page 13 (Cel. 
’ ). 

Labor—Page 8 (Col. 1); Page 12 
(Col. 3); Page 14 (Cel. 3). 

Law Enforcement—Page 1 (Col. 4, 5); 
Page 2 (Col. 7); Page 3 (Col. 1, 
4); Page 9 (Col. 7); Page 10 (Col. 
4); Page 11 (Col. 2). 

Manufactures—Page 1 (Col. 2, 3, 4); 
Page 5 (Col. 5); Page 8 (Col. 1); 
Page 12 (Col. 5); Page 13 (Col. 
2). 

Mines and Minerals—Page 1 (Col. 2); 
Page 12 (Col. 5). 

National Defense—Page 1 (Col. 7); 
Page 2 (Col. 4); Page 3 (Col? 1). 

Postal Service—Page 2 (Col. 2); Page 
3 (Col. 4). 

Production—Page 5 (Col. 1, 2, 5); 
Page 8 (Col. 1); Page 11 (Col. 
2, 4); Page 12 (Col. 5). 

Public Health—Page 13 (Col. 5, 6); 
Page 14 (Col. 5). 

Public Lands—Page 3 (Col. 4). 

Public Utilities—Page 1 (Col. 4, 6); 
Page 3 (Col. 5); Page 8 (Col. 4); 
Page 12 (Col. 1, 5, 7); Page 13 
(Col. 5). 

Radio—Page 1 (Col. 5); Page 3 (Col. 
4,7); Page 10 (Col. 4). 

Railroads—Page 1 (Col. 2); Page 12 
(Col, 2, 4, 6, 7); Page 13 (Col. 4). 

Shipping—Page 1 (Col. 6); Page 2 
(Col. 2); Page 9 (Col. 7). 

Social Welfare—Page 1 (Col. 2); 
Page 14 (Col. 5). 

State Court Decisions and Digest— 
Page 8. 

State Finance—Page 14 (Col. 1). 

State Taxation—Page 1 (Col. 4); 
Page 4. 

Supreme Court—Page 3 (Col. 1). 

Tarifi—Page 1 (Col. 1). 

Taxation—Page 1 (Col. 4); Page 4. 

Topical Survey—Page 10 (Col. 5). 

Trade Marks—Page 9 (Col. 4). 

Trade Practices—Page 3 (Col. 5); 
Page *3 (Col. 5). 





ci Responsibilities to Be Met 
in Finding Work for Idle Labor 
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Proper Organization and Procedure Are Out- 


lined by Director General of Federal Employment Service 
By FRANCIS I. JONES 


Director General, Federal Employment Service 


REAL relation exists between the 

Public Employment Service and 

industry, because their interests 
are mutual and complementary. 

Industry surely wants a public em- 
ployment service, wisely and effectively 
rendered. A public employment serv- 
ice, undoubtedly, wants industry to 
which it can properly. refer persons in 
search for employment. 

Moreover, industry needs a public 
employment service and a public em- 
ployment service needs industry, and 
they are mutually necessary. 

The value of a public employment 
service was first recognized by the 
State of Ohio. The creation of a State 
bureau of employment in Ohio and, 
through it, the inauguration of public 
employment services in the United 
States, was directly due to the influence 
of a similar service in France. 

In 1889, W. T. Lewis, who was later 
to become chief of the bureau of labor 
in Ohio, went as a delegate with a 
group of prominent labor men, to the 
international exposition in Paris. 
Here he found a public employment 
service in full operation, and brought 
this idea back to the laboring people of 
Ohio and America. 

As a result, a law was passed in 1890 
by the legislature of Ohio to create free 


them in 1928-29. These courses were 
elected by 844 boys. 

The teachers of these courses also 
gave unit courses in agriculture, vary- 
ing from 2 to 4 periods a week in 
near-by high schools. A course in gen- 
eral agriculture, available in 2 schools, 
was taken by 40 boys. 

For third and fourth-year pupils, 
stenography and typing were found in 
54 schools, and bookkeeping in all ex- 
cept one of these schools. Typing was 
taken by more girls than either stenog- 
raphy or bookkeeping, the latter hav- 
ing the lowest enrollment. 

Enrollment of boys in typing ,was 
greater than that in bookkeeping. 
Stenography had a lower enrollment of 
boys than bookkeeping. Between 20 
and 26 per cent of the third and fourth- 
year boys, and between 31 and 36 per 
cent of the third and fourth-year girls, 
were enrolled for these courses, 

Junior business training. was offered 
in 11 schools to 272 boys and 289 girls. 
Second-year typing was also available 
in 11 schools, but the enrollment in- 
cluded only 78 boys and 101 girls. 

Twenty schools offered commercial 
arithmetic to 414 second-year boys and 
556 girls. Six schools offered commer- 
cial geography, and 2 office practice. 

Although physical education was 
offered in only 30 schools for credit, 
the enrollment having. its benefits in- 
creased slightly over™928. There were 
2,851. boys and 3,357 girls who had 
work in. physical education scheduled 
as a subject for credit. 

Scheduled work in music was offered 
in 106 schools, an increase of ‘17 over 
the preceding year. This included 70 
per cent of the county high schools. 
There were 5,703 girls and 17,156 boys 
enrolled, 55 and 56 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the’ total enrollment of boys 
and girls. . 

Courses in art were available in 4 
schools for 247 boys and 261 girls. 


public employment offices in the five 
principal cities of that State. 

The State employment statute 
enacted in Ohio is the seed from which 
has developed the present system of 
public employment services, operating 
in nearly every State of the Union, and 
finding work for men and women who 
are in need of employment. 


Publie or government service of 
every kind has its friends and its op- 
ponents. I agree with those who favor 
more business in Government and less 
government in business. This proposi- 
tion is especially true in private enter- 
prises engaged in material production. 
But when it comes to flesh and blood 
activities, and to the living, welfare, 
and prosperity of its citizens, govern- 
ment is vitally interested and must act, 
and act promptly and effectively to re- 
lieve distress, prevent unemployment, 
and promote the prosperity of all, even 
its humblest citizen. 


A public employment service serves 
both industry and society, and in such 
service is a public trust and respon- 
sibility. It should, therefore, in no 
Sense be political, even if it must re- 
ceive its financial support from the 
Government, but should be operated 
strictly upon a merit and service basis. 


In such a service there is no place 
for the laggard and the _ indolent. 
Every employe should be.competent for 
his duties, and should have in his heart 
an enthusiasm for service. The lazy, 
uninterested superintendent or man- 
ager has no place in any public em- 
ployment service, nor has the incom- 
petent examiner or the placement 
clerk who can not wisely fit applicants 
to>jobs. 


: In order to secure a higher, conscien- 
tious type of officials for employment 
service, it is necessary to raise their 
occupation to the status of a profession 
and to increase accordingly the salaries 
of those qualified for this professional 
work. The professional attitude of 
every employment official to his work 
must be stressed and developed in order 
to raise the quality of the public em- 
ployment service to its proper level. 

A public employment service may be 
regarded as a broker between labor 
séeking work and industry seeking 
labor. In a well organized public em- 
ployment office, the interviewer or ex- 
aminer classifies carefully and _ ac- 
curately his applicants or registrants 
for employment, so that he knows his 
supply of labor on file. 


The employer’s requisition or order 
for labor is filled according to its spe- 
cification, so far as it is possible. Fre- 
quently the examiner can not fill this 
order from his files, but must go out 
into the “highway and hedges” and 
find the workers required in the specific 
order. 

This broker’s service is free to indus- 
try and to labor. Both are free to use 
it on all occasions, but neither is under 
obligation to accept it. ’ 

The public employment service in no 
way wishes to force any working per- 
son to accept a position to which he 
may be referred; nor does it wish the 
employer to hire any person referred to 
him for a job. With the establishment 
of contact between employer and pos- 
sible employe, the function of the pub- 
lic employment service as a broker is 
completed. 
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as Aid to Backward Child + + 


Hygiene, Sanitation and Medical Examinations, 
by Removing Causes of Deficiencies, Contribute 
to Educational Equality, Says Educator 


By DR. A. T, ALLEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


ually into the schools. 

More than 50 years ago, phy- 
siology became a part of the course of 
study under the influence of Thomas 
Huxley. Then the discoveries of Pas- 
teur startled the world. 

On the basis of this new knowledge, 
the sciences of hygiene and sanitation 
were developed. Under pressure from 
Professor Sedgwick, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, their 
study became a part of the work of the 
school. 

The philosophy behind these move- 
ments suggested that the health of the 
people would be greatly benefited by 
the mere knowledge of these subjects. 
They doubtless did much good, but 
knowledge of itself does not affect be- 
havior. 


H tat WORK has come grad- 


A 


For a hundred years teachers tried 
to reach the exceptional child through 
better teaching devices. After they 
had learned to do the best teaching 
known, then there was still a large per 
cent of children who did not respond— 
who did not change their demeanor— 
and who were still an actual menace to 
the school and a potential one to so- 
ciety. 

Then the physicians were called in. 
Medical inspection of school children 
was introduced. The whole country 
was shocked at the tabulations of the 
results. Great numbers of children, 
suffering from remedial physical de- 
fects, were found in every school. 

After a few years of study, the ratio 
of the several kinds of defects could be 
predicated with reasonable accuracy. 

‘Perhaps even more shocking to the 
public mind were the revelations made 
by the physical condition of the drafted 
men for the World War. With these 
facts before them, the American peo- 
ple set out to meet the situation in a 
vigorous manner. 


A 


Here was a great and new problem 
for the school and for society at large. 
The answer was the establishment of 
larger and more effective departments 
of health, the employment of school 
physicians and nurses and the institu- 
tion of school health programs. 

The motives behind this movement 
are the same as for education—eco- 
nomic, moral, and civic. 

In North Carolina we spend on an 
average about $30 per year for each 
school: child. If for any reason that 
child fails of promotion, the $30 is lost, 
when measured in terms of intellectual 
or moral development. 

There are many thousand children in 
this State who fail of promotion an- 


nually on account of their physical con- 
dition. They not only fail to learn but 


oftentimes were most troublesome in 


their conduct. 

In place of moving toward better 
citizenship, they become a threatened 
menace to society. How can they work 
when their bodies are tortured or their 
minds clouded? 

A filling in a tooth, a pair of glasses, 
or an operation on his throat often 
transforms an obstreperous backward 
child into a tractable student, and en- 
ables him to make a grade a year. 

Why spend $30 a year trying to teach 
a child who is laboring under a physi- 
cal handicap, when a little, medical 
attention will possibly remake him? 

The motive behind a public health 
program might be stated as a three fold 
one: 

1. Economic.—To make more pro- 
ductive citizens; 

2. Moral.—To make citizens who 
can live at peace with themselves and 
their neighbors. 


3. Civic.—To make every citizen a 
sustaining member of society and not 
a dependent one. 


It is claimed that the people of 
America lose annually $1,200,000,000 on 
account of illness. Public health work 
is intended to reduce that loss. 


A 


The school and the health service are 
two-public agencies which must work 
in the closest cooperation because each 
is dependent in many ways upon the 
other. Unless the health service man- 
ages to keep the children well, the 
teacher can not teach them effectively. 

On the other hand, unless they are 
taught well you will have no vehicle 
through which you can spread your 
philosophy of public health. The more 
intelligent your community is, the 
easier it is for you to keep it well. 

How far can you get with a health 
program in a community in whieh all 
the people are ignorant? Health and 
education naturally grow _ together, 
otherwise they atrophy separately. 

The two enterprises rest upon the 
same philosophy of public service, and 
have the same general objectives in the 
advancement of civilization. 

The schools will do their best in 
every effort to improve the physical 
well-being of the childhood of this 
country. 

Through such a joint program we can 
vizualize a civilization in which there 
will be fewer dependents, and in which 
a larger percentage will be able not 
only each to carry his own load, but 
also to bear his proportion of the joint 
load which failure and misfortune place 
upon every community. 


Quick Turnover of Library Stock 


New Jersey’s System of Constant Exchange 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


Y CONSTANTLY exchanging 
B books, it is possible to get maxi- 

mum service from a limited book 
stock. 

That is the way county libraries in 
New Jersey are applying to schools the 
aim of the modern library—a reader for 
every book and a book for every reader. 


New Jersey is fast becoming a rival 
of California in the development of 
county libraries. In the past 10 years 
it has organized county libraries in 10 
of its 21 counties. In the past 19 years 
county library service has been estab- 
lished for 46 of the 48 counties in Cali- 
fornia. 


The books that are circulated among 
schools by county libraries.in New Jer- 
sey are both reference and recreational 
in character. They are furnished ele- 
mentary, as well as high schools. 

This means that the teachers can use 
modern methods of instruction, because 
they have at their disposal many books 
relating to the various school courses. 
It means that the children can learn 
the value of books and cultivate a love 
for reading: because they have books 
that they need and can use in the school 
libraries at all times. 

Reference books supplied elementary 
schools by county libraries are selected 
to meet the needs of each particular 
school. In choosing them county li- 
brarians advise with teachers, princi- 
pals, county superintendents of. schools 
and helping teachers—that is the rural 
school supervisors of instruction. 

In addition to these reference collec- 
tions, there are also placed in each of 
the elementary schools, collections of 
books suitable for supplementary and 
pleasure reading. 

An effort is being made to have 
school officials provide reading tables 
in the rear of all schoolrooms occupied 
by children in the upper elementary 
grades, for the purpose of furnishing 
places where children may “browse” 


among the library books when they 
have time free from their school tasks. 


County libraries responsible for fur- 
nishing library service for high schools 
in their respective counties, keep such 
high schools supplied with “‘permanent” 
collections of books of sufficient num- 
bérs to meet the minimum requirements 
for high-school libraries. Other books 
are constantly exchanged among high 
schools by the libraries. 

Accredited high schools in New Jer- 
sey, both junior and senior, are required 
to keep permanently, in their school 
buildings, libraries containing not less 
than 500 volumes, including reference 
books and books necessary for supple- 
mentary work. . 


The latest report by the librarian of 
the New Jersey public library com- 
mission shows that there are 156 high- 
school libraries in the State with libra- 
rians in charge. The minimum service 
of these librarians is one hour for each 
school, day. 


Fifty-two of the 156 high-school 
libraries are presided over by full-time 
librarians. During the school year 
1928-29 members of the New Jersey 
public library commission aided in the 
organization of 14 high-school libraries 
and advised with 116 high schools re- 
garding the purchase of library books. 

Most of the books circulated among 
schools by county libraries in New 
Jersey are transported to the schools 
in automobiles fitted up with shelves 
suitable for carrying books. County 
librarians in charge of these “book 
vans” call at each school in each of 
their respective counties about once a 
month. 

On these school visits they collect 
books that have been read and leave 
books requested by teachers and pupils. 
Books that are wanted between the 
monthly visits of librarians are sup- 
plied by parcel post. 





